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PART  I 


SUMMARY 

The  proposed  procedure  for  administering  and  operating  the  Ger¬ 
man  merchant  marine  is  based  upon  the  assumptions  that  (1)  there 
•will  be  a  shortage  of  sliipping,  the  total  tonnage  left  in  German 
hands  not  being  in  excess  of  6,000,000  GRT ;  (2)  the  seized  tonnage 
will  have  to  be  restored;  and  (3)  there  will  be  a  relatively  greater 
shortage  of  small  vessels.  If  these  assumptions  should  prove  incor¬ 
rect,  appropriate  modifications  can  be  made.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  some  Allied  agency  should  be  given  power  to  prevent  a  lay-up 
of  the  German  merchant  marine,  such  as  occurred  after  the  last  "ivar. 

It  is  naturally  impossible  to  estimate  in  advance  exactly  the  overseas 
tonnage  requirements  for  Germany,  but  it  is  presumed  that  these 
needs  will  be  very  small  indeed.  Consequently  it  is  probable  that  the 
greater  part  of  Germany’s  ocean-going  shipping  can  be  diverted  to 
the  United  Nations  pool.  To  facilitate  such  transfers,  and  only  in 
the  absence  of  personnel  specifically  charged  with  such  duties,  it 
would  be  well  if  Military  Government,  immediately  on  taking  control 
of  a  port,  should  at  least  make  a  survey  of  such  vessels  as  it  finds 
there  for  report  to  appropriate  authorities. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  Military  Government  be  given  close  liaison 
with  any  agency  in  control  of  all  German  coastal  shipping. 

The  right  to  control  the  operation  of  German  merchant  tonnage, 
without  regard  to  the  question  of  ownership  can  be  derived  either 
from  the  terms  of  the  instrument  of  surrender  or  from  customary 
international  law.  If  Military  Government  is  obliged  for  any  reason 
to  take  action  in  regard  to  German  shipping,  its  position  should  be 
that  German  sliipping  interests  are  to  be  under  Military  Government 
custodianship.  The  whole  problem  of  ownership  of  German  shipping 
presents  complicated  problems  whose  solution,  however,  will  not  fall 
to  Military  Government. 

Administration  of  the  German  merchant  marine  will  present  the 
same  problems  as  the  administration  of  other  German  governmental 
agencies.  Specifically,  however,  there  would  be  no  need  for  specially 
created  committees  and  organizations  which  have  been  established 
for  war  purposes.  All  matters  pertaining  to  ocean  shipping  should 
be  administered  in  a  central  German  administration,  the  personnel 
of  which  should  be  carefully  checked  to  eliminate  active  Nazis. 
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Generally  it  will  be  difficult  to  operate  the  German  merchant  marine 
without  German  personnel.  The  use  of  Ge^n  j)ersonnel  will  giv( 
rise  to  many  problems,  particularly  in  respe^  to  security.  Neverthe 
less,  it  is  recommended  that  wherever  possible  existing  personnel  bt 
retained,  subject,  of  course,  to  thorough  investigation  and  close  super 
vision.  Men  prominent  in  shipping  who  were  forced  out  by  th( 
Nazis  could  be  very  useful  in  replacing  active  members  of  the  Naz 
Party.  But  generally  speaking,  there  will  probably  not  be  a  shortag( 
of  personnel  at  either  the  administrative  or  the  operating  level.  Thi 
present  shortage  is  the  result  of  the  war,  and  with  the  return  of  mei 
from  the  armed  services  and  from  war  industries  there  will  almos’ 
certainly  be  a  surplus. 

It  is  unlikely  that  German  shipyards  will  be  able  to  engage  ii 
large-scale  construction  of  ocean-going  vessels  in  the  period  immedi 
ately  following  the  war.  Military  Government  will  be  concernec 
with  the  maintenance  of  repair  facilities,  since  these  will  be  requirec 
not  only  for  German  vessels  but  for  Allied  vessels  using  Germai 
ports.  Therefore,  immediately  following  occupation,  a  survey  of  al 
German  yards  should  be  made  with  a  view  to  determining  theii 
capacity  and  condition.  ir 


I.  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  , 

i 

The  suggestions  and  recommendations  for  the  administration  anf 
operation  of  the  German  merchant  marine  made  below  are  basec 
upon  the  following  assumptions : 

A.  That  until  the  termination  of  the  war  with  Japan,  unfulfillec 
demands  for  shipping  will  exist;  and  that  for  this  reason  it  is  o: 
importance  that  all  German  tonnage  be  put  to  immediate  use  with 
out  waiting  for  decision  as  to  its  final  disposition. 

B.  That  the  total  tonnage  left  in  German  hands  at  the  conclusioi 

of  hostilities  will  not  be  in  excess  of  6,000,000  GRT.^  4^  ! 

C.  That  since  the  Germans  have  seized  at  least  3,300,000  GRT  anc 
that  since  ton-for-ton  restoration  of  this  is  likely  to  be  required  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  total  German  merchant  marine  is  not  likely  tc 
exceed  2,700,000  GRT. 

D.  That  there  will  be  a  relative  shortage  of  small  vessels  which 
are  important  for  coastal  trade. 

If  these  assumptions  should  prove  incorrect,  and  particularly  if  the 
size  of  the  German  merchant  marine  should  be  overestimated,  appro¬ 
priate  modifications  can  be  made.  ^  i 

In  connection  with  assumption  A,  it  should  be  pointed  out  tm  ^ 
following  the  last  war  the  German  merchant  marine  lay  idle  from 


administration  of  the  German  merchant  marine  before 
(R&A  No  iTsirr’  possible  size  after  the  war,  see  the  Appendix  to  this  study 
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November  1918  to  April  1919.  Since  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the 
German  merchant  marine  ipvolves  political  considerations  which 
will  not  be  settled  by  those  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  merchant  marine,  and  since  the  ships  of  this  merchant  marine 
can  be  operated  without  waiting  for  this  final  disposition  to  be  made 
(see  III),  it  would  be  very  desirable  for  some  Allied  agency  to  be 
given  power  to  prevent  such  a  lay-up  from  occurring  again  this  time. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  merchant  shipping  under  the  control  of 
the  United  Nations  is  already  subject  to  controls  set  up  on  a  regional 
basis,  it  is  probable  that  German  tonnage  not  needed  for  military 
purposes  will  be  immediately  brought  within  the  orbit  of  those  con¬ 
trols,  and  that  Military  Government  will  have  little  or  no  obliga¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  its  administration.  Even  so,  it  may  be  im¬ 
portant  that  Military  Government  be  advised  of  any  proposed  line 
of  action  so  that  it  may  assist,  rather  than  impede,  control  of 
German  tonnage. 

II.  POST-WAR  SHIPPING  REQUIREMENTS 
A.  Ocean  Shipping. 

1.  Utilization  of  German  tonnage  for  United  Nations  needs. — It  is 

not  possible  to  estimate  in  advance  exactly  the  overseas  tonnage 
requirements  for  Germany,  but  if  these  needs  are  predicated  on  sup¬ 
plying  only  minimum  foodstuff  requirements  for  Germany,  they 
will  be  very  small  indeed. 

Consequently  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  Germany’s 
ocean-going  shipping  can  be  diverted  to  the  United  Nations  pool, 
where  it  can  be  used  for  supplying  Europe  as  a  whole  or  even  for 
operations  in  the  Far  East. 

To  facilitate  such  transfers,  however,  it  would  be  well  if,  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  taking  over  control  of  a  port,  in  the  absence  of  personnel 
specifically  charged  with  such  duties.  Military  Government  at  least 
i  make  a  survey  of  such  vessels  as  it  finds  there  and  report  to  the 
appropriate  authorities  their  number,  type,  tonnage,  and  state  of 
repair.  In  such  circumstances.  Military  Government  should  also 
i  report  any  information  regarding  officers  and  crews  locally  available, 
and  take  possession  of  the  vessels  pending  their  transfer  to  the  pool. 

2.  Utilization  of  German  tonnage  for  German  needs. — If,  however, 
it  should  transpire  that  some  tonnage  is  still  required  for  Germany, 
it  would  seem  highly  advisable  to  use  German  tonnage  whenever 
possible.  It  may  be  necessary  to  use  German  personnel  to  man 
German  ships  (see  IV)  and  obviously  their  cooperation  would  be 
better,  and  hence  the  problem  of  their  control  much  simplified,  if 
they  were  aboard  vessels  operating  into  and  out  of  Germany. 
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B.  Coastal  Shipping. 

Even  in  normal  times,  coastal  shipping  in  Germany  fills  a  useful 
role  in  the  shipment  of  bulk  commodities  such  as  grain,  coal,  petro¬ 
leum,  etc.  It  is  linked  closely  with  the  extensive  German  inland 
waterway  system. 

If  other  transport — and  particularly  rail  transport — should  be  dis¬ 
rupted  following  the  war,  coastal  shipping  could  perform  an  im¬ 
portant  function  not  only  in  helping  to  meet  Germany’s  own  minimum 
transportation  needs,  but  in  supplying  those  of  the  occupying  forces. ! 
Coastal  traffic  is  too  slow  to  handle  priority  goods,  but  it  could  be 
used,  as  it  was  before  the  war,  for  bulk  commodities. 

F or  this  reason,  it  is  suggested  that  the  closest  cooperation  is  ad¬ 
visable  between  the  agencies  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the  I 
operation  of  the  other  German  transportation  systems  and  the  agency 
operating  German  coastal  shipping  and  that,  if  Military  Government 
is  not  authorized  to  take  any  part  in  the  control  of  coastal  shipping, 
it  be  given  close  liaison  with  the  supervising  agency. 

The  supervising  agency  should  see  to  it  that  all  such  shipping  is 
administered  in  the  interests  of  the  transport  needs  of  Germany  and 
of  the  occupying  forces.  There  will  be  a  general  shortage  of  vessels 
suitable  for  coastal  trade  and  for  that  reason — particularly  if  any  of 
it  remains  in  German  ownership— there  will  be  a  constant  and  a 
natural  tendency  to  operate  solely  for  considerations  of  short-range 
or  long-range  profit. 

III.  ADMINISTRATION  AND  CONTROL 


A.  Basis  of  the  Right  to  Control. 

Without  regard  to  the  question  of  title  or  ownership,  the  United 
Nations  would  have  the  right  to  control  the  operation  of  the  German 
merchant  tonnage,  derived  either  from  the  terms  of  the  instrument 
of  surrender  or  from  customary  international  law.^ 

For  the  period  during  which  the  United  Nations  operate  a  com¬ 
bined  control  of  most  of  the  world’s  merchant  tonnage  and  no  voyage 
IS  undertaken  without  the  approval  of  the  United  Nations  shipping 
authonties,  no  great  problem  of  control,  if  any,  can  arise  because  of 
the  power  position  as  to  German  merchant  shipping,  however  derived. 


B.  Ownership  of  German  Shipping. 

As  stated  above,  the  ultimate  decision  as  to  the  ownership  anc 
disposition  of  German  merchant  shipping  is  political  in  nature  am 
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will  probably  be  implemented  by  agencies  other  than  Military  Gov¬ 
ernment.  However,  it  may  be  necessary  for  Military  Government,  in 
the  absence  of  the  personnel  of  those  other  agencies,  to  take  action 
as  to  German  shipping.  In  such  circumstances  only.  Military  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  be  obliged  to  act.  It  should  then  take  the  position  that 
German  shipping  interests  are  to  be  brought  under  Military  Govern¬ 
ment  custodianship.  Such  a  position  would  enable  Military  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  possession  of  the  shipping  interests  in  question  and 
eventually  to  deliver  them  to  the  agency  charged  with  their 
administration. 

In  case  of  vessels  found  under  German  flag  and  registry,  but 
alleged  to  have  been  transferred  to  such  flag  and  registry  by  methods 
which  the  United  Nations  will  not  wish  to  honor,  it  is  suggested  that 
Military  Government  may  find  it  expedient  to  rely  upon  flag  and 
registry  to  establish  its  right  to  control  such  tonnage,  and  to  leave  the 
questions  as  to  previous  ownership  for  disposition  by  the  agency  pri¬ 
marily  charged  with  the  administration  of  German  merchant  tonnage. 

C.  Administration. 

In  general,  administration  of  the  German  merchant  marine  will 
present  the  same  problems  as  the  administration  of  other  German 
governmental  agencies,  and  it  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  reference 
be  made  to  the  Civil  Affairs  Guide  on  German  Central  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Civil  Service  (EAA  No.  1655.12). 

Specifically,  however,  there  would  be  no  need  for,  nor  advantage 
in,  maintaining  specially  created  committees  and  organizations  such 
as  the  Main  Committee  for  Shipbuilding  (the  Speer  organization) 
and  the  Reich  Commissariat  for  Ocean  Shipping  (the  Kaufmann 
organization).  These  organizations  were  created  for  war  purposes 
and  their  personnel  is  thoroughly  indoctrinated  with  the  Nazi  point 
of  view. 

If  there  is  a  central  German  administration,  it  would  be  well  to 
return  administration  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  ocean  shipping 
to  the  Ministry  of  Transport.  It  would  also  be  well  to  dissolve  the 
Reich  Transport  Group  for  Ocean  Shipping  with  its  subordinate 
trade  groups.  Its  members  should  have  the  right  to  organize  them¬ 
selves  freely.  The  whole  personnel  should  be  carefully  checked  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  outlined  in  the  Civil  Affairs  Guide 
on  German  Central  Administration  and  Civil  Services,  <  and  members 
likely  to  represent  the  Nazi  point  of  view  should  be  removed.  If 
there  is  a  German  administration,  some  sort  of  an  Allied  agency 
should  be  set  up  with  powers  to  make  policy  and  to  supervise.  If 
there  is  no  central  German  administration,  an  Allied  agency  having 
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the  functions  and  powers  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  should  be 
set  up. 

At  a  minimum,  Allied  supervisory  personnel  should  be  placed  in 
Department  “S”  (Ocean  Transport)  in  the  Ministry  of  Transport. 

A  special  effort  should  be  made  to  include  among  this  personnel  those 
with  shipping  or  shipbuilding  experience. 

At  the  beginning,  it  might  also  be  advisable  to  assign  personnel 
to  local  offices  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  war  damage,  to  determine 
necessary  repairs,  and  to  supervise  routine  work.  When  and  if  neces¬ 
sary,  Allied  security  police  should  be  placed  in  sections  of  the  port, 
yards,  etc.,  where  sabotage  could  disrupt  traffic. 

IV.  THE  USE  OF  GERMAN  PERSONNEL 

The  fact  must  be  faced  that  the  difficulties  of  operating  the  German 
merchant  marine  will  be  greatly  increased  if  German  personnel  is 
not  used. 

In  1935  a  German  merchant  marine  of  3,700,000  GET  was  manned 
by  7,477  officers  and  29,722  men,  exclusive  of  shore  personnel.  On 
this  basis,  a  merchant  marine  of  2,700,000  GET  would  need  approxi¬ 
mately  5,400  officers  and  21,500  men.  Such  a  merchant  marine  would 
consist  of  at  least  1,000  and  possibly  2,000  ships. '  Hence,  even  the 
problem  of  assigning  a  small  supervisory  group  to  each  vessel  would 
call  for  considerable  manpower. 

Furthermore,  German  crews  would  be  much  more  familiar  with  the 
operation  of  German  vessels.  Wlien  German  vessels  were  turned 
over  following  the  last  war,  for  example,  considerable  time  was  spent 
merely  in  replacing  signs  and  directions  in  German  with  English  , 
ones. 

However,  the  use  of  German  personnel  will  give  rise  to  many  prob¬ 
lems,  particularly  in  respect  to  security.  Every  member  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  government  had  to  be  a  member  of  the  Nazi  Party.  This  would 
apply  even  to  an  old-line  agency  like  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  many 
of  whose  employees  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Na¬ 
tional  Socialism.  It  would  also  apply  to  the  officers  and  crews  of  the 
ships.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  true  that  some  officers  and  sailors 
and  some  members  of  these  organizations  were  not  Nazis  by  convic¬ 
tion,  but  were  merely  men  of  technical  proficiency  who  joined  the 
Party  so  as  to  retain  their  jobs.  ^ 

The  efficient  operation  of  the  German  merchant  marine  would  be 
greatly  impaired  if  full  use  were  not  made  of  the  services  of  men 
of  the  latter  type. 

For  that  reason  it  is  recommended  that  wherever  possible  existing 
personnel  be  retained,  subject,  of  course,  to  thorough  investigation 
and  close  supervision.  This  policy  should  be  adopted  particularly  in 
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the  case  of  employees  in  the  lower  levels  and  of  the  operating 
personnel  of  ships. 

However,  no  matter  what  the  circumstances  and  no  matter  how 
close  the  supervision,  no  individual  should  be  employed  who  has 
been  notorious  as  a  formulator  or  executor  of  Nazi  policies,  nor 
should  any  such  individual  be  retained  no  matter  how  great  his 
familiarity  with  shipping  nor  how  great  his  technical  skill. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  also  suggested  that  Military  Government 
may  find  in  German  shipping  circles  men  prominent  in  shipping  who 
were  forced  by  the  Nazis  to  give  up  their  positions  and  who  were 
replaced  by  loyal  members  of  the  Nazi  Party.  If  such  men  could  be 
found,  they  might  be  very  useful. 

Last  of  all  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  will  probably  not  be 
a  shortage  of  personnel  either  on  the  administrative  or  the  operating 
level.  The  present  shortage  is  the  result  of  the  war  and  with  the  return 
of  men  from  the  armed  services  and  from  war  industries  there  will 
almost  certainly  be  a  surplus,  particularly  in  view  of  the  reduced  size 
of  the  merchant  marine. 

V.  SHIPBUILDING  AND  REPAIR 

It  is  unlikely  that  German  shipyards  will  be  able  to  engage  in  large- 
scale  construction  of  ocean-going  vessels  in  the  period  immediately 
after  the  war.  Many  yards  have  been  converted  to  build  U-boats,  etc.,’ 
while  others  have  been  damaged  or  destroyed.  However,  some  yards 
still  equipped  to  build  merchant  vessels  will  be  found  to  have  partially 
completed  ships  on  the  ways.  The  problem  of  whether  these  vessels 
should  be  completed  is  probably  beyond  the  scope  of  Military  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  Military  Government  should  be  prepared  to  assume  control 
of  these  vessels  if  directed. 

Military  Government  will,  however,  be  concerned  in  the  maintenance 
of  repair  facilities,  since  these  will  be  required  not  only  for  German 
vessels  but  for  Allied  vessels  using  German  ports. 

It  is  suggested  that  immediately  following  occupation  a  survey  of 
all  German  yards  be  made  with  a  view  to  determining  their  capacity 
and  condition.  At  least  enough  yards  should  be  restored  to  operation 
to  take  care  of  all  repair  requirements  of  ships  using  German  ports. 
If  a  general  shipping  shortage  should  develop,  it  might  also  be  desir¬ 
able  to  restore  to  service  German  vessels  which  have  been  laid  up. 
Considerable  tonnage  would  be  involved  since  most  German  motor 
vessels  and  almost  all  large  passenger  liners  have  been  laid  up  for  a 
long  time.  Priorities  for  this  kind  of  work  should  be  established  by 
the  Allied  authorities. 
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PART  II 


SUMMARY 

A.  The  German  Merchant  Marine  Before  the  War. 

Sea-borne  commerce  played  a  very  important  part  in  Germany  s 
economic  life,  particularly  in  the  realm  of  foreign  trade.  For  al¬ 
though  total  traffic  into  and  out  of  German  ports  was  relatively  small 
compared  to  total  traffic  carried  by  her  other  transportation  systems, 
over  32  percent  of  her  foreign  trade  came  into  Germany  by  sea.  If 
traffic  brought  in  via  non-German  ports  is  included,  more 
percent  of  Germany’s  foreign  trade  depended  on  ocean  shipping. 

To  take  care  of  this  important  business — and  also  for  reasons  of 
prestige — Germany  rapidly  rebuilt  her  merchant  marine  following  its 
confiscation  after  the  last  war.  By  1939  it  was  the  fifth  largest  mer-  ^ 
chant  marine  in  the  world  and  consisted  of  2,466  ships  totalling 
4,492,708  GET.  The  ships  were  relatively  new.  Almost  20  percent  . 
were  less  than  5  years  old;  only  19.3  percent  were  over  20  years  old. 
With  an  estimated  annual  capacity  of  600,000  GET,  German  ship¬ 
building  was  able  to  maintain  and  even  expand  such  a  merchant  marine. 

Before  the  war  Germany  had  no  difficulties  in  obtaining  crews  for 
her  merchant  marine.  After  1935  the  training  and  standards  were 
standardized  and  closely  supervised  by  the  Nazi  Party. 

The  Eeich  Ministry  of  Transport  {Reichsverkehrsininisterium)  was 
the  governmental  agency  responsible  for  control  of  the  merchant 
marine.  Closely  related  to  the  Ministry  and  cooperating  with  it  in 
matters  of  commercial  policy  was  the  National  Transport  Group  for 
Ocean  Shipping  {Reichsverkehrsgruppe  Seeschi^ ahrt) .  This  group 
was  divided  into  nine  trade  groups,  one  of  which  was  the  Association 
of  Shipowners  {Fachgruppe  Reedorei).  This  Association  was  the 
channel  used  by  the  government  in  all  dealings  with  shipowners. 

Though  the  word  “subsidy”  was  almost  always  avoided,  the  Ger¬ 
man  government  aided  the  merchant  marine  to  an  estimated  annual 
amount  of  $20,000,000  to  $25,000,000.  This  aid  was  extended  in  the 
form  of  construction  bounties,  interest  contributions,  scrapping  loans, 
operating  loans,  operating  subsidies,  subventions  to  compensate  for 
exchange  losses,  etc. 

The  German  merchant  marine  was  largely  privately  owned.  Be¬ 
fore  1935  Hapag-Lloyd  (North  German  Lloyd  and  Hamburg- 
America  Line)  operated  as  much  as  70  percent  of  German  shipping. 
During  1935  the  Eeich  decreed  a  reorganization  of  German  shipping 
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which  gave  the  individual  companies  a  greater  opportunity  for  inde¬ 
pendent  action.  At  this  time  it  bought  considerable  stock  in  the  two 
big  lines,  but  they  still  remained,  at  least,  theoretically,  private 
companies. 

B.  The  Merchant  Marine  During  the  War. 

With  the  war,  the  function  of  the  German  merchant  marine 
changed  considerably.  All  long-run  foreign  traffic  was  abandoned, 
except  for  the  few  ships  whicli  could  run  the  blockade.  On  the  other 
hand,  coastal  and  short-run  foreign  traffic  took  on  increased  impor¬ 
tance.  The  main  war-time  functions  of  the  merchant  marine  were: 
(a)  to  supply  certain  critical  German  war  needs;  (b)  to  carry  mili¬ 
tary  supplies  to  German  armies;  (c)  to  carry  on  coastal  trade,  thus 
supplementing  other  heavily  burdened  transportation  systems. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  German  merchant  marine  now  owns  or 
controls  at  least  6,000,000  GRT  of  merchant  shipping.  However, 
mainly  due  to  shortages  in  fuel,  manpower,  material,  etc.,  considerable 
of  this  tonnage  is  laid  up. 

Little  information  is  available  regarding  merchant  ship  construc¬ 
tion  before  early  1941  but  there  was  apparently  little  activity.  A 
revival  in  German  merchant  shipbuilding  began  toward  the  second 
half  of  1942.  In  the  spring  of  1943  the  so-called  “Xansa”  program 
was  initiated.  It  is  a  3-year  plan  for  the  rapid  construction  of  about 
195  cargo  ships.  Orders  were  placed  with  German,  Dutch,  Danish, 
and  Belgian  yards.  It  was  estimated  that  during  the  first  6  months 
of  1944  about  30/)00  GRT  would  be  commissioned  in  German  yards 
alone.  It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  new  construction  was  able  to 
replace  losses. 

During  the  first  2  years  of  the  war,  the  administration  and  organi¬ 
zation  of  German  shipping  were  relatively  unchanged.  In  July  1942, 
however,  a  Reich  Commissariat  for  Ocean  Shipping  {ReichsJcom- 
missariat  fur  die  Seeschiffahrt)  was  set  up.  Karl  Kaufman,  ap¬ 
pointed  commissioner,  was  given  virtually  complete  control  over 
shipping.  His  organization  has  power  not  only  in  Germany,  but  in 
Norway  and  the  Mediterranean.  During  May  1943  the  responsibility 
for  shipbuilding  and  repairs  was  vested  in  the  Main  Committee  for 
Shipbuilding  {Hauptausschuss  Schiffbau)  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Reich  Ministry  of  Armament  and  TTar  Production.  The  net 
effect  was  a  general  improvement  in  Germany’s  shipping  position. 

C.  The  German  Merchant  Marine  at  the  End  of  the  War. 

It  can  be  reasonably  assumed  that  the  total  tonnage  in  German 
hands  when  hostilities  cease  will  not  exceed  the  approximately  6,000,- 
000  GRT  they  now  hold.  If  ton-for-ton  restoration  should  be  re- 
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quired,  the  German  merchant  marine  will  have  a  maximum  2,700,000 
GET.  This  merchant  marine  will  be  unbalanced  in  its  make-up,  with 
a  great  shortage  of  smaller  ships. 

A.  The  German  Merchant  Marine  Before  the  War. 

1.  Function  of  the  German  Merchant  Marine. 

a.  Importance  of  Shipping  to  German  Economic  Life. — Seaborne 
commerce  was  of  great  importance  to  Germany  before  the  war  and, 
indeed,  was  relied  on  to  bring  into  the  country  numerous  important 
commodities  which  are  essential  to  her  peacetime  standards  of  living. 
This  was  true  despite  the  fact  that  shipping  played  a  less  important 
part  in  solving  Germany’s  total  transportation  problems  than  it  did 
in  a  peninsula  like  Italy  or  an  island  like  Great  Britain. 

Figures  for  a  series  of  normal  peacetime  years  bear  this  out.  Im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  war,  for  example,  the  total  seaborne  cargo 
carried  into  and  out  of  German  ports  was  less  than  half  of  that  car¬ 
ried  on  her  inland  waterways  and  less  than  one-eighth  that  carried 
on  her  railroads. 

But,  averaging  the  figures  for  the  years  1929  to  1936,  32.4  percent 
of  her  total  foreign  trade  and  approximately  43  percent  of  her  im¬ 
ports  were  carried  into  or  out  of  Germany  on  ocean-going  vessels. 
The  exact  details  are  given  in  table  1. 


Table  1.  Average  yearly  movement  of  Germany’s  foreign  traded from 

1929  to  1936 

[In  millions  of  metric  tons] 


Exports 

Imports 

Total 

Percent 

By  railroad _ 

19.  34 
26.  84 
13.  42 

12.  60 
18.  50 
23.  52 

31.  94 
45.  34 
36.  95 

27.  9 
39.  7 
32.  4 

By  waterway _ _ 

By  ocean  vessel _ 

Total _  _ 

59.  60 

54.  62 

114.  23 

100.  0 

In  addition  to  this,  many  commodities  reached  Germany  from'  j 
overseas  via  non-German  ports.  In  1929,  1935,  and  1937  (the  only] 
recent  years  for  which  figures  are  available)  the  average  German  im- 1 
ports  and  exports  going  through  Dutch  ports  alone  were  21,947,300 ' 
metric  tons. 

Thus  approximately  one-half  of  German  foreign  trade  relied  on 
shipping  for  some  part  of  its  voyage  to  or  from  Germany. 

Moreover,  the  imports  carried  into  Germany  by  sea  were  extremely 
important.  Iron  and  manganese  (4,475,957  metric  tons)  wool,  cotton, 
etc.  (936,015),  grains  (877,751),  fertilizers  (592,538),  and  coffee 

®  These  figures  are  for  1930. 
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(231,713)  either  could  not  have  been  obtained  at  all  or  only  in  insuffi- 
!  cient  quantities  except  from  overseas. 

Germany’s  coastal  traffic  was  of  secondary  importance,  but  even  in' 
normal  times  it  supplemented  other  modes  of  transport. 

b.  National  Sea  Trade  Carried  on  National  Vessels. — As  Germany 
began  to  rebuild  her  merchant  marine  following  the  last  war,  an  in¬ 
creasing  proportion  of  the  sea-borne  commerce  into  and  out  of  German 
ports  was  carried  aboard  vessels  flying  the  German  flag.  Cargo  ton¬ 
nage  figures  are  not  available,  but  a  fairly  accurate  picture  can  be 
obtained  by  examining  the  net  tonnage  figures  for  vessels  with  cargo 
entering  or  clearing  German  ports,  particularly  if  these  figures  are  , 
compared  with  those  for  other  nations. 

Net  tonnage  figures  for  entrances  and  clearances  of  vessels  with  cargo 
show  that  the  following  percentages  of  German  sea  trade  were  carried 
on  national  vessels : 


Tear:  Approximate  •percentage 

1921 _ 1 _  39 

1925 _  48 

19k) _  56 

1936 _  65 


It  is  estimated  that  in  1939  approximately  70  percent  of  German  sea 
trade  was  carried  on  vessels  flying  the  German  flag. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  it  should  be  noted  that  in  1936  approxi¬ 
mately  65  percent  of  Japanese,  58  percent  of  British,  58  percent  of 
Norwegian,  57  percent  of  Italian,  34  percent  of  American,  28  percent 
of  Dutch,  and  26  percent  of  French  sea  trade  were  carried  in  national 
vessels. 

In  annex  A,  a  chart  shows  the  percentage  of  national  trade  carried 
in  national  vessels  for  all  these  countries  from  1921-1937. 

c.  Distribution  of  German  Shipping. 

(1)  Foreign  trade. — Advertisements  for  berth  sailings  in  1939  ac¬ 
count  for  only  1,714,000  tons  of  Germany’s  more  than  4,000,000  ship¬ 
ping  tons,  but  this  tonnage  was  distributed  as  follows : 


Service 

Tonnage 

Percent 

nprmany  t,n  thp  Wpj?t,prTi  TTPTnisp^ifirp. 

762,  000 
668,  000 
116,  000 
68,  000 
100,  000 

44.  3 
39.  0 
7.  0 

4.  0 

5.  7 

rTPrmA.ny  t.n  t.hfi  and  far  KfV-St - 

Dprmany  to  Africa _  _  _ -  _ 

nprmany  to  thp  Mpditprranpan  _  _ _  - 

Foreign  to  foreign  (i.  e.,  between  non-German  ports) - 

s 

1,  714,  000 

100.  0 

Not  included  in  the  tonnage  analyzed  are  seasonal  sailings  with 
grain  ships,  colliers,  tankers,  whalers,  tramp  steamers,  and  cruise  ships. 
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No  information  is  available  regarding  the  distribution  of  vessels  of 
this  type. 

Annex  B  gives  the  principal  German  steamship  services  before  the 

war  with  the  name  of  the  line,  the  destination,  the  number  of  steamers, 
—  • 
the  total  GRT,  and  the  type  of  service. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  while  most  German  services  were 
operated  for  reasons  of  profit  and  competed  successfully  with  other 
lines  in  the  area,  a  few  were  operated  at  least  in  part  for  political 
reasons.  This  included  lines  serving  places  which  had  formerly  been 
German  colonies  such  as  East  Africa  and  certain  of  the  islands  in  the 
South  Pacific. 

{a)  Trade  with  the  Western  Hemisphere. — Lines  running  to  the 
United  States  provided  mainly  fast  passenger  services  to  and  from 
New  York;  combination  passenger  and  freight  services  to  United 
States  North  Atlantic  ports,  thence  to  Gulf  ports  for  loading  bulk 
commodities  homebound;  and  fast  refrigerator  services  principally 
carrying  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  from  United  States  Pacific  ports 
to  Germany.  Some  of  these  services  included  stops  at  Canadian  ports. 
There  were  important  passenger  services  to  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  the  east 
coast  of  South  America.  The  nitrate  trade  with  Chile  was  carried  on 
by  a  regular  line  of  freighters. 

In  1936,  exports  to  and  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  were  8,069,828 
metric  tons,'‘  or  47  percent  of  Germany’s  total  long-haul  trade.  Within 
the  area,  the  regional  distribution  was  as  follows: 


Range 

In-bound 

Out-bound 

United  States-Canada _ 

2,  061,  122 
1,  782,  821 

1,  600,  994 

1,  277,  466 
268,  218 
1  nao  1Q7 

Central  America-Mexico  _ 

South  America.  _ _ 

•Ij  v/0*7j  X  # 

Annexes  C  and  D  give  the  total  sea-borne  cargo  in-bound  and  out¬ 
bound  through  German  ports  in  1936  and  1937,  with  a  break-down 
by  commodities  and  by  points  of  origin  and  destination  for  1936. 

(&)  Near  East  and  Far  East  trades. — The  more  important  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  Near  East  and  Far  East  trades  were  provided  by  freight¬ 
ers  but  there  was  one  fast  express  service  operated  by  North  German 
Lloyd.  It  ran  monthly  to  Japan  and  consisted  of  three  modern  and 
fast  passenger  vessels. 

Imports  from  the  Near  East  and  Far  East  were  nearly  double 
the  out-bound  cargoes  and  together  the  freight  moved  amounted  to 
17  percent  of  the  total  long-haul  trade.  Trade  with  India  amounted 
to  over  a  million  tons  while  trade  with  the  Far  East  and  Australia 
totalled  nearly  two  million  tons  (see  annexes  C  and  D). 

{c)  African  Services  to  Africa  included  direct  sailings  to 

‘  This  includes  cargo  carried  on  non-German  as  well  as  German  ships. 
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West  Africa  and  return,  sailings  to  East  Africa  via  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  sailings  to  East  Africa  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  ^ 

On  the  basis  of  cargo  tonnage,  in  1936,  8  percent  of  Germany’s 
long-haul  trade  vas  with  Africa,  excluding  North  Africa.  Most 
African  imports  came  from  West  Africa.  They  included  logs  and 
timber,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  oil  seeds  and  oil  fruits 
(cocoa). 

{d)  Mediterranean  trade. — The  main  services  to  this  area  were 
furnished  by  the  Atlas  Levant  Line  which  owned  about  68,000  GRT 
of  vessels.  Other  vessels  traded  as  tramps  during  the  grain  season. 
A  large  tanker  fleet  handled  petroleum  products  from  Rumania. 

The  total  movement  of  cargo  between  Germany  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  exceeded  four  and  a  half  million  tons,  or  28  percent  of  the 
long-haul  trade.  Petroleum  products  were  among  the  more  im¬ 
portant  imports,  and  over  three- fourths  of  the  exports  were  coal  and 
coke. 

(e)  Between  Non-German  PorU. — Of  100,000  GRT  of  shipping 
which  in  1939  plied  betwen  non-German  ports  exclusively,  95,000  tons 
was  attracted  by  the  heavy  cargoes  offered  on  the  United  States  At¬ 
lantic  and  Gulf  to  Far  East  run  (60,000  tons)  and  the  United  States 
Gulf  to  east  coast  of  South  America  route  (35,000.  tons).  Small 
feeder  services  operated  from  the  Panama  Canal  to  Ecuador  while 
others  served  the  South  Sea  islands  from  Hong  Kong.  Two  pas¬ 
senger  vessels  also  maintained  regular  service  from  the  east  coast 
of  South  America  via  Capetown  to  West  Africa. 

(2)  Coastal  trade. — ^It  is  not  possible  to  determine  total  tonnage 
allocated  to  German  coastal  shipping,  but  it  may  be  presumed  to  have 
been  considerable.  In  1937  tramp  steamers  operated  in  the  coastal 
and  short-run  foreign  trade  had  a  total  tonnage  of  434,000  GRT. 
Xo  other  figures  are  available. 

However,  both  coastal  and  short-run  foreign  trade  were  extremely 
I  important  and  traffic  was  heavy,  particularly  in  bulk  commodities. 
In  1936  the  total  cargo  handled  in  the  short-run  foreign  trade  was 
23,810,203  metric  tons.  It  was  distributed  as  follows : 


Range 

In-bound 

Out- bound 

Scandinavia-Baltic  with  arctic  Russia _  _  _ _ 

7,  690,  499 
3,  908,  812 
3,  241,  286 

5,  591,  932 

1,  095,  362 

2,  282,  312 

Great  Britain _  __  _ _ _  _  _ 

HoUand-Spain _  _ _ _ _  _ _ _  __ 

Coastal  trade  within  Germany  also  consisted  mainly  of  bulk  com¬ 
modities.  Its  port-to-port  movement  during  1936  is  shown  in  annex  E. 
It  is  normally  in  excess  of  10,000,000  metric  tons  per  year. 

<#.  The  Merchant  Marine  and  Foreign  Exchange. — In  considering 
the  German  merchant  marine  in  relation  to  the  total  national  economy 
it  should  also  be  remembered  that  Germany  acquired  considerable 
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foreign  exchange  because  payments  made  to  German  steamship  com¬ 
panies  by^foreign  sources  exceeded  expenditures  in  foreign  ports.  ‘ 
Details  regarding  the  foreign  exchange  thus  acquired  are  given  in 
annex  F.  The  years  covered  are  1926  through  1937. 

The  total  net  known  income  for  the  years  involved  was  4,466,000,000 
RM.  It  varied  from  193,000,000  RM.  in  1933  to  545,000,000  RM.  in 
1929. 

2.  Structure  of  the  German  Merchant  Marine. 

o.  Number  of  Ships  and  Total  Tonnage. — In  1939  the  German 


merchant  marine  consisted  of  2,466  ships  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
4,492,708  gross  registered  tons.  This  figure  includes  10,046  tons  of 
sailing  vessels  and  barges.  Steamships  made  up  74  percent  of  the 
fleet  and  motorships  nearly  26  percent. 

At  this  time  the  German  merchant  marine  was  the  fifth  largest  in 
the  world.  It  was  exceeded  only  by  the  merchant  marines  of  Great 
Britain  (21,215,261  GRT),  the  United  States  (12,003,028  GRT),  Japan 
(5,629,845  GRT),  and  Norway  (4,834,902  GRT). 

b.  Age,  Size,  and  Type. 

(1)  Age  classes. — In  general,  the  German  fleet  was  fairly  new.  The 
useful  life  of  a  ship  is  generally  regarded  as  20  years.  It  should  be 
noted  that  in  1939  only  19.3  percent  of  German  tonnage  was  more 
than  20  years  old.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  19.9  percent  was  less 
than  5  years  old. 

A  break-down  by  age  classes  follows  : 


Ships 

GRT 

Percent 

481 

216 

351 

S45 

185 

681 

892,  354 
235,  975 

1,  027,  197 

1,  459,  527 
233,  493 
634,  116 

19.  9 

5.  3 
22.  9 
32.  6 

5.  2 
14.  1 

Age 


Under  5  years. 

6-10  years _ 

10-15  years _ 

15-20  years _ 

20-25  years _ 

Over  25  years. 


(2)  Tonnage  classes. — The  German  merchant  marine  was  well 
provided  with  vessels  of  all  sizes.  The  greatest  tonnage  was  available 
in  vessels  between  2,000  and  8,000  tons.  A  majority  of  vessels  of  this 
size  are  useful  ocean-going  freighters. 

A  break-down  by  tonnage  classes  follows : 


Size  (ORT) 


20,000  and  over 
15,000-20,000. 
10,000-15,000. 
8,000-10,000. 
6,000-8,000. 
4,000-6,000.. 
2,000-4,000. 
1,000-2,000. 
500-1,000. 
100-500. 


Ships 

- - 

Tonnage 

11 

322,  868 

11 

188,  265 

22 

272,  936 

48 

418,  465 

126 

883,  423 

175 

878,  505 

230 

655,  329 

245 

354,  104 

275 

211,  027 

1,  318 

297,  742 

14 


(3)  Type  classes. — A  break-down  by  type  of  vessel  is  available 
only  for  ships  of  2,000  gross  registered  tons  or  more.  It  is  given  in 
table  2-a ;  the  figures  are  for  1  September  1939. 


Table  2-a.  German  merchant  marine,  breakdown  by  vessel  type 


Type 

No.  of 
vessels 

Gross  tonnage 

Deadweight 

tonnage 

Oombination  passenger  and  freight  ves¬ 
sels  d 

Passenger.  _ _ _ 

7 

223,  182 

62,  300 

Passenger  cargo _ _  _  . 

43 

556,  392 

^  394, 000 

Cargo  passenger _  _ _ _ _ 

61 

392,  567 

529,  700 

Total  __  __  - _ 

111 

1,  172,  141 

986,  000 

Cargo  vessels: 

3,  075,  300 

General  cargo _ _ _ _ _ 

421 

1,  970,  913 

Refrigerated  cargo _ _ 

17 

65,  296 

63,  600 

Bulk  carriers.  _.  _ _ — 

26 

89,  631 

0 

140,  000 

Total _ _  — 

464 

2,  125,  840 

3,  278,  900 

Tankers  (except  whalers  and  whaling 

268,  300 

tankers) _ _  .  ..  ..  .  ..  - - 

27 

179,  380 

Grand  total. _ _ _ _ 

602 

3,  477,  361 

4,  533.  200 

*  Passenger  vessels  are  those  whose  deadweight  is  less  than  their  gross.  Passenger  cargo  are  those  whOM 
deadweight  is  less  than  their  gross  but  not  less  than  one-half.  Cargo  passengers  are  those  whose  deadweight 
exceeds  their  gross. 


A  more  detailed  break-down  of  vessel  types,  but  for  the  earlier  year 
of  1938,  is  given  in  annex  G. 

3.  New  Construction,  Maintenance,  and  Operation. 

a.  New  Tonnage. 

(1)  1919-193 Jf. — Before  the  war  the  ^provision  of  new  tonnage  con¬ 
stituted  one  of  the  largest  problems  of  the  German  merchant  marine. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Armistice  (11  November  1918)  it  was  pro¬ 
vided  (a)  that  no  ships  could  be  destroyed  before  evacuation,  sur¬ 
render,  or  restoration,  and  (b)  that  no  German  shipping  could  be 
transferred  to  a  neutral  flag  after  the  Armistice  was  signed. 

Final  disposition  of  the  German  merchant  marine  was  made  by 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  required  Germany  to  surrender  all 
merchant  vessels  of  more  than  1,600  GRT,  50  percent  of  all  German 
vessels  of  1,000-1,600  GRT,  and  25  percent  of  her  fishing  fleet. 

In  consequence,  the  total  tonnage  of  the  German  merchant  marine 
was  reduced  to  only  672,671  GRT.  In  1914  its  total  tonnage  had 
been  5,239,000  GRT,  and  in  1919,  even  after  heavy  war  losses,  it  had 
been  3,503,380  GRT. 

In  1934,  however,  the  merchant  fleet  had  been  restored  to  its  1919 
level.  This  represented  a  net  gain  of  nearly  3,000,000  tons,  part  of 
which  was  from  new  construction  and  part  from  purchases  abroad. 
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Details  as  to  the  tonnage  added  in  each  of  these  categories  are  not 
available,  but  it  is  presumed  that  new  construction  supplied  a  con¬ 
siderable  part.  Between  1921-1933,  3,503,130  tons  of  shipping  were 
built  in  German  shipyards,  and  although  some  of  this  tonnage  was 
for  foreign  account,  much  of  it  must  have  been  added  to  the  German 
merchant  marine. 

(2)  193Ji.-1939. — During  the  early  1930’s  losses  through  ships 
scrapped,  lost,  sold  foreign,  etc.,  more  than  offset  gains  through  new 
construction,  foreign  purchases,  etc.,  with  a  consequent  net  loss  of 
tonnage  to  the  German  merchant  marine.  But  from  1936  on,  the 
fleet  increased  in  size.  The  gain  or  loss  in  tonnage  from  1934—1937 
and  the  factors  involved  in  this  gain  or  loss  are  shown  in  table  2-b.  | 

j 

Table  2-b.  Net  gain  or  loss  of  German  merchant  marine,  1934-1937 

[In  1,000  GRT] 


% 

Additions  to  the  fleet 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

New  construction _  _  _  _  _  __ 

31.  6 

119.  4 

183.  1 

187.  7 

Foreign  purchases _  _ 

6.  2 

50.  1 

63.  2 

113.  9 

Other _ _ _  _  _ 

20.  6 

4.  7 

8.  9 

4.  8 

Total _  _ _  _ _ 

58.  4 

174.  2 

255.  2 

306.  4 

Withdrawals  from  the  fleet 

Scrapped _ _ 

25.  0 

50.  7 

2.  0 

2.  1 

Lost  _ _ _ _ _ 

23.  1 

4.  1 

27.  2 

22.  7 

Sold  foreign.  _  _  __ 

69.  2 

142.  4 

37.  3 

20.  5 

Other _ _  _  _  _ _ 

12.  2 

8.  9 

6.  6 

'16.  0 

Total _  _ 

129.  5 

206.  1 

73.  1 

61.  3 

Net  change  _  _ 

-71.  1 

-31.  9 

4-182.  1 

4-245.  1 

At  any  rate  from  1937  on,  new  construction  for  the  German  mer¬ 
chant  marine  was  somewhat  above  the  world  average  for  new 
construction. 

In  1937,  for  example,  the  tonnage  of  new  ships  built  throughout 
the  world  was  approximately  4  percent  of  the  total  existing  tonnage.^ 
New  tonnage  built  for  the  German  merchant  marine  was  approxi-. 
mately  4.7  percent  of  its  existing  total  tonnage. 

But  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  187,700  tons  of  new  ship's 
acquired  by  the  German  merchant  marine  in  that  year  was  stilll 
somewhat  below  the  approximately  200,000  tons  needed  to  maintaiJ 
its  average  age.  With  a  ship’s  useful  age  set  at  20  years,  it  is  usually  | 
necessary  to  provide  5  percent  of  new  tonnage  annually  against  | 
obsolesence. 

The  rate  of  delivery  from  German  shipyards  in  1937  would  ha^ 
been  ample  for  this  purpose  if  it  had  not  been  that  considerable 
tonnage  was  built  for  foreign  account.  At  the  end  of  1937  German! 
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sliipyards  had  on  their  books  orders  of  1,141,000  tons.  Deliveries  of 
ocean-going  vessels  in  that  year  amounted  to  390,000  tons,  of  which 
56  percent  went  to  foreign  owners.  German  shipyards  also  produced 
55,063  tons  of  river  craft. 

Xew  construction  turned  out  by  the  shipyards  in  Germany  in  1937 
is  shown  in  table  3.  It  is  classified  by  type  of  vessel. 


Table  3.  German  shipyards^  new  tonnage  in  1937 


Total  ton¬ 
nage 

German 

account 

Foreign 

account 

Seagoing  vessels: 

Motor  vessels _ _ 

280,  059 
102,  479 
7,  853 

75,  386 
100,  330 
6,  483 

214,  673 
2,  149 
1,  370 

Steamships.  _  _  __ 

Other..  _  .  .  _ 

Total.  ..  _ _ _ 

390,  391 

181,  199 

218,  192 

River  craft: 

Motor  craft _ ... 

27,  579 

7,  580 
19,  904 

27,  579 
2,  901 
16,  283 

Steam  craft _  .  _ 

Other _  _ _ 

4,  679 
3,  621 

Total _ _  _ 

55,  063 

46,  763 

8,  300 

Further  details  regarding  German  shipbuilding  in  1929 — ^the  last 
predepression  year — and  in  1937  are  given  in  annex  H. 

The  latest  available  pre-war  figures  indicate  that  on  30  June  1939, 
137  cargo  vessels  with  a  total  tonnage  of  401,000  GRT  and  9  tankers 
with  a  total  tonnage  of  79,000  GRT  were  under  construction  in 
Xorth  Sea  and  Baltic  yards.  Of  these  vessels,  60  percent  were  for 
foreign  account. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  annual  capacity  of  the  German  ship¬ 
building  industry  is  about  600,000  GRT  if  there  is  no  naval  building 
and  if  Danzig  is  included.  In  1922,  a  record  year,  525,828  GRT  were 
launched. 

The  shipbuilding  industry  is  further  discussed  in  B,  3,  a,  i,  below. 
In  annex  S,  which  forms  a  supplement  to  that  section,  a  list  is  given 
of  the  principal  German  shipyards  at  the  present  time.  Since  no  new 
important  shipyards  are  known  to  have  been  built  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war,  this  gives  a  fair  indication  of  the  situation  in  regard 
to  shipyards  before  the  war. 

b.  Repair  Facilities. — Repair  work  was  done  largely  by  the  same 
shipyards  which  engaged  in  construction  work.  In  peacetime  from 
20  to  30  percent  of  all  shipyard  employees  were  almost  constantly 
engaged  in  repair  work,  including  overhauling,  painting,  bottom 
cleaning,  etc. 

c.  Fuel. — Bunkering  practices  by  German  ships  differed  according 
to  the  type  of  vessel  and  the  distance  traveled.  Because  Germany 
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had  ample  supplies  of  coal,  coal-burning  vessels  usually  bunkered 
for  the  round  trip  on  short  runs  where  the  turn-around  time  was  less 
than  30  days.  On  the  other  hand,  bunker  oil  was  largely  imported 
and  oil  burners  refueled  in  foreign  ports  as  far  as  possible. 

Figures  regarding  total  coal  and  oil  consumption  of  the  German 
merchant  marine  are  not  available,  but  405,690  metric  tons  of  bunker 
oil  were  imported  in  1938. 

The  German  tanker  fleet  consisted  of  37  vessels,  totaling  256,093 
GET. 

d.  Manpower. 

(1)  Personnel. — Reliable  figures  as  to  employment  in  the  German 
merchant  marine  are  not  available  for  any  date  later  than  1935.  At 
that  time  the  German  shipping  industry  is  estimated  to  have  em¬ 
ployed  approximately  280,000  persons  directly  or  indirectly.  Of 
these,  37,199  were  employed  on  seagoing  vessels.  The  rest  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  transshipment,  port  establishments,  forwarding  agencies, 
steamship  companies,  etc. 

A  break-down  of  the  employment  on  merchant  ships  on  1  July  1935 
is  given  in  table  4. 


Table  4.  Employment  on  merchant  ships^  1935 


Personnel 

Steamships 

Motorships 

Sailing 
vessel  1 

Other 

sailing 

vesseis 

Total  y 

Officer: 

Deck _ _ 

3,  093 

512 

21 

10 

3,  636 

Engine  room  __  _ _ _ 

2,  614 
396 

614 

6 

3;  234 
607 

Steward’s  department _ _ 

207 

4 

Total _ _ 

6,  103 

1,  333 

25 

16 

7,477 

Subordinate  ratings: 

Deck  _  . 

7,  636 

1,  534 

42 

53 

9,  265 

Engine  room _ _ 

7,  637 

9,  265 

1,  196 

2,  325 

6 

8,  839 
11,  618 

Steward’s  department _ 

21 

7 

Total _ 

24,  538 

5,  055 

63 

66 

29,  722 

Grand  total _ 

30,  641 

6,  388 

88 

82 

37,  199 

1  Sailing  vessels  with  auxiliary  motors. 


(2)  Source  of  supply. — All  seamen,  whether  engaged  in  ocean  or,^ 
in  inland  waterway  shipping,  were  members  of  the  Seaman’s  Asso-i 
ciation  {See-Berufsgenessenschaft).  An  analysis  of  its  membership,^ 
therefore,  gives  some  indication  of  the  sources  of  supply  for  shippingj 
personnel.  ^ 

In  July  1935  this  association  had  46,382  members.  Of  these,  44,07y 
were  Germans,  2,472  were  from  foreign  countries,  and  288  were  of 
unknown  origin.  Of  the  German  membership,  32,994  came  from 
cities,  districts,  or  states  along  the  coastline  and  11,078  from  cities 
or  states  in  the  interior.  In  proportion  to  population,  Bremen  was  f 
the  greatest  supplier  of  seamen  with  676.6  seamen  per  100,000  ' 
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inhabitants.  Wiirttemberg,  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  supplied  6.5 
seamen  per  100,000  inhabitants.  Further  information  regarding  the 

supply  of  seamen  and  attendance  in  schools  for  seamenship  are 
given  in  annex  I. 

(3)  Training  and  standards. — Before  1936  prospective  seamen  for 
the  German  merchant  marine  signed  on  voluntarily  and  learned  their 
trade  on  shipboard.  Those,  however,  who  wished  to  be  trained  as 
engineers  or  deck  officers  could  enter  one  of  the  trade  schools  main¬ 
tained  by  the  states  {Lander).  They  had  to  pay  their  own  tuition. 

There  were  schools  at  Altona,  Bremen,  Elsfleth,  Flensburg,  Ham¬ 
burg,  Itamburg,  Leer  i.  Ostfriesenland,  Liibeck,  Stettin.  Wesermtinde 
and  Wustrow  i.  Mecklenburg. 

To  each  school  were  attached  deputies  for  the  marine  trade  schools 
{Reichsheauftragter  fur  das  seemdnnische  F achschulwesen) .  These 
deputies  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of  Transport 
and  represented  the  Reich  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  training  of 
seamen.  The  Reich  assumed  the  responsibility  of  examining  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  schools,  to  some  extent  prescribed  the  curriculum,  and 
set  up  uniform  standards. 

During  1937  and  1938  the  Reich  Transport  Group  for  Ocean  Ship¬ 
ping  planned  a  reorganization  of  the  training  and  selection  of  sea¬ 
men.  It  is  not  known  how  much  of  this  program  was  interrupted 
by  the  war,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  larger  part  of  it  was  put  into 
effect. 

Under  the  reorganized  system,  the  prospective  seamen  first  filed 
an  application  with  the  Central  Office  for  Preparatory  and  Voca¬ 
tional  Training  for  Ocean  Shipping  {Zentralstelle  fur  V orcmhildung 
und  Berufslehre  in  der  Seeschiffahrt)  in  Hamburg-Altona.  He  then 
went  before  an  examining  commission  composed  of  members  of  the 
German  Labor  Front  {Deutsche  Arbeitsfr<mt—DAF) ,  Hitler  Youth 
{Hitler  Jugend).,  Reich  Transport  Group  for  Ocean  Shipping 
{Rewhsverkehrsgruppe  Seeschiffahrt) ,  and  the  Seaman’s  Association 
{See-Berufsgen-essenschaft).  Selection  and  allocation  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  branch  were  made  by  this  commission.  Apprenticeship  began 
with  a  4  weeks’  course  at  beginners’  school  for  seamen  {Seevorschule) . 
These  schools  were  in  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Stettin.  Following 
this  course  the  student  was  given  a  contract  {Lehrvertrag)  and  went 
to  sea  for  a  3-year  apprentice  period.  He  then  was  made  a  seaman, 
lower  grade  {Leichtmatrose) .  To  become  a  seaman  {Y oUmatrose) 
he  then  went  to  a  Reich  school  {See'bei'ufsschule)  for  6  weeks.  Quar¬ 
ters  and  subsistence  were  supplied  by  the  Reich.  After  passing  the 
prescribed  examinations,  he  received  his  new  grade. 

Any  seaman  who  had  reached  the  age  of  21  and  had  followed  his 
apprenticeship  with  2  years’  experience  at  sea,  was  eligible  for  one 
of  the  officers  candidate  schools  {Offiziersanwdrterschule)  run  by  the 
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Reich,  After  at  least  three  semesters  he  could  take  an  examination  I 
and  if  he  passed  he  received  an  A-5  certificate  qualifying  him  as 
mate  on  ocean-going  voyages  {Steuermann  auf  grosser  Fahrt).  "  I 

After  at  least  1  year  at  sea  he  could  again  go  to  a  State  school  for  i 
20  weeks.  If  he  passed  the  prescribed  examinations  he  received  an  I 
x4.-6  certificate  qualifying  him  as  a  captain  on  an  ocean-going  voyage 
{Kaftan  auf  grosser  Fahrt) . 

If  the  apprentice  worked  for  a  small  company  with  only  one  boat, 
he  was  required  to  change  to  another  company  every  year.  The  time 
he  spent  at  various  schools  was  credited  to  his  time  as  an  apprentice. 
During  the  time  he  spent  at  sea  studying  to  become  a  seaman  lower 
grade,  or  a  seaman,  the  Division  of  Energy,  Traffic,  and  Administra¬ 
tion  {Fachamt^  Energie,  Verhehr^  V erwaltimg)  of  the  German  Labor 
Front  {Ahteilung  Berufserziehuug  Eeeschiff ahrt)  provided  all  the 
necessary  material  for  his  higher  education. 

(4)  Rank. — The  following  ranks  were  set  up  by  the  Reich  Trans¬ 
port  Group  for  Ocean  Shipping  in  cooperation  with  the  Navy  and 
the  German  Labor  Front: 


United  States  Rank  German  Rank 

Master -  Kapitan. 

Chief  Officer - Iter  Offizier. 

2d  Officer - 2ter  Offizier. 

Chief  Engineer - Loitender  Ingenieur  (Iter  Ing.). 

2d,  3d,  4th  Engineer - 2ter,  3ter,  4ter,  Ingenieur. 

Engineer  Assistant  (Junior  Engineer) _ Ingenieur  Assistant  Funkoffizier. 

Radio  Officer - Iter  Funkoffizier. 

2d  Radio  Officer - 2ter  Funkoffizier. 

Purser - Zahlmeister. 

Chief  Electrician - Iter  Elektriker. 

2d  Electrician - 2ter  Elektriker. 

Boatswain - Bootsmann. 

Seaman -  Matrose. 

Seaman  Lower  Grade - Leichtmatrose. 

Trimmer - Reiniger. 

Engineer  Attendant - Maschinenanwarter. 

Chief  Steward - ^  Iter  Steward.  •  *  4 

Messroom  Steward - Messesteward.  •  ■ 

Carpenter - Zimmerman.  ^ 

Cook - Koch.  j 

Cook’s  Mate -  Kochsmaat.  H 

Storekeeper - Lagerhalter. 

Oiler -  Schmierer.  *  >  ■’ : 

Boy - Junge.  ' 

Cabin  Boy - Schiffsjunge. 

Fireman - Feuermann. 


(5)  Wages.— Psij  rates  for  all  personnel  except  wireless  operators* 
employed  aboard  ocean-going  vessels  of  more  than  100  GRT  were  | 
fixed  by  the  Collective  Regulation  of  December  1934.  Under  its  pro-  ■ 
visions,  wages  were  set  by  the  government  after  conference  with  rep-  * 
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resentatives  of  the  owners  and  labor.  The  minimum  pay  for  cap¬ 
tains  ranged  from  400  to  550  KM.  per  month  according  to  the  type 
of  vessel.  The  pay  of  other  officers  ranged  from  130  to  450  KM, 
per  month.  The  pay  for  deck  and  engineer  hands  ranged  from  25 
KM.  for  a  boy  to  124  KM.  for  a  first  boatswain  or  a  first  carpenter. 
In  the  steward's  department,  pay  ranged  from  25  to  124  KM.  per 
month  aboard  freighters,  and  from  113  to  430  KM.  per  month  in  the 
passenger  service.  In  all  cases,  subsistence  was  provided.  Details 

regarding  pay  rates  in  the  German  merchant  marine  are  given  in 
annex  J. 

4.  Organization. 

a.  The  Government  and  Merchant  Shipping. 

(1)  Administration  and  Control. 

(a)  The  Ministry  of  Transport.— The  merchant  marine  was  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Keich  Ministry  of  Transport  i^Reichsverkehrs- 
ministerium) .  In  1939  this  Ministry  consisted  of  two  main  categories 
of  departments  {Ahteilungen) :  (a)  the  Kailroad  Department  and 
(b)  the  Departments  of  Ocean  Transport,  Motor  Transport,  Inland 
Shipping  and  TTaterways,  known  as  S-K.-B-TT  {Seeschiff aJirt^  Kraft- 
verkehr,  Binnenschiffahrt^  W asserstrassen) . 

For  purposes  of  organization,  however,  the  railroad  Department 
was  headed  by  a  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  also  in  charge  of 
administration  and  inland  waterways  and  shipping,  while  ocean 
transport  and  motor  transport  are  each  under  the  direction  of  an 
Under-Secretary  of  State  (see  chart  1). 

Special  authorities,  advisory  councils,  etc.,  were  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  Bureau  Director  {Burodirektor) . 

TVithin  the  Ministry  two  divisions  were  concerned  with  shipping : 
(a)  the  Division  of  Hydraulic  Engineering  {Wasserbau-Technische 
Abteilung) ,  and  (b)  the  Division  of  Shipping  {Schiffahrtsdbteilung). 

The  Division  of  Hydraulic  Engineering  was  in  charge  of  dredging 
channels  and  constructing  works  used  by  or  required  for  the  safety 
of  seagoing  vessels.  It  also  built  and  maintained  lighthouses  and 
lightships  and  set  out  buoys.  The  Division  of  Shipping  was  the  cen¬ 
tral  administrative  agency  for  shipping.  It  controlled  personnel  and 
had  great  influence  in  determining  the  general  policies  of  ocean  ship- 
particularly  as  related  to  the  economy  of  the  country. 

Attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport  were  also  the  following 
special  commissions  or  boards  {Behorden)  (see  chart  2)  : 

1.  Kiel  Canal  Office  {Reichskanalamt  in  Kiel). — This  office  was 
in  Kiel.  It  operated  and  administered  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
ship  canal.  Subordinate  to  it  were  the  Water  Transport 
Offices  in  Kiel-Holtenau  and  the  harbor  captains  {Hafen- 
kapitdn)  at  Brunsbiittelskoog  and  other  canal  cities. 
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Reich  Oifice  for  Ship  Measurement  {Rei-chskommissariat  fur 
Seeschiffsvermessung). — This  office  functioned  as  a  co¬ 
ordinator  of  the  local  measiuhng  offices  which  were  main¬ 
tained  in  ten  of  the  more  important  port  cities.  It 
determined  the  legal  loading  capacity  and  legal  load  lines.l 
Certificates  of  measurement  were  usually  issued  in  the  home 
ports  of  ships  by  the  local  authority.  In  Prussia,  Olden¬ 
burg,  and  Liibeck  it  also  prepared  official  certificates  of  ton¬ 
nage  for  entry  in  the  Ships’  Register. 

3.  Reich  Marine  Office  {Reichsoherseeamt) . — This  office  func¬ 
tioned  as  a  board  for  the  investigation  and  adjustment  of 
maritime  disasters  in  the  merchant  marine.  It  was  the 
court  of  final  appeal  from  decisions  of  the  11  marine  of¬ 
fices  {Seeiimter)  in  Konigsberg,  Stralsund,  Rostock,  Lii- 
beck,  Flensburg,  Tonning,  Hamburg,  Bremerhaven,  Brake, 
Emden,  and — formerly — Danzig.  Locally  each  marine 
office  consisted  of  an  appointed  judge,  and  four  associates, 
two  of  whom  represented  the  shipping  industry.  The 
Reich  Marine  Office  was  represented  in  the  local  marine 
offices  by  Reich  Commissioners  {Reichskommissar  hei  den 
Seedmtern).  Where  the  ports  were  small,  a  Reich  com¬ 
missioner  might  serve  more  than  one  marine  office.  I 

If.  Reichs  Deputies  for  Marine  Trade  Schools  {Reichbeauf-\ 
tragte  fur  das  seemdnnische  Fax^hschulwesen) . — These  dep¬ 
uties  were  attached  to  the  Reich  Ministry  of  Transport  to 
represent  the  Reich  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  training 
of  seamen.  {See  Training  and  Standards  above.) 

5.  Liaison  Office  Betiueen  the  Division  of  Shipping  and  the 
German  Navy  {Verbindung  Schiffahrt— Marine) .—This 
office  was  responsible  for  coordination  with  the  Navy  in 
matters  of  communication,  distress  at  sea,  ice  patrol,  and 
preparing  and  arming  merchant  ships  for  war  service. 

{b)  Transport  Group  for  Ocean  Shipping  .—Closely  related  to  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  and  cooperating  with  it  in  matters  of  com¬ 
mercial  policy  was  the  National  Transport  Group  for  Ocean  Ship¬ 
ping  {Reichsverkehrsgruppe  Seeschiffahrt)^  which  in  turn  was  a 
part  of  the  National  Association  of  Transport  Groups  {Reichs- 

verkehrsgruppen)  representing  the  main  kinds  of  transport  (charts 
3  and  4).  ^ 

The  National  Transport  Groups  were  authorized  by  the  decree  of 
25  September  1935  (RGBL.I  S.1169).  Under  this  law  all  legally 
recognized  kinds  of  transport  were  grouped  by  specialities  into  trans¬ 
port  groups.  The  Reich  or  National  Transport  Groups  were,  in 
turn,  divided  into  subgroups  or  trade  groups  {Fachgrappen) .  With 
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the  consent  of  the  Reich  Minister  of  Transport  the  trade  groups 
might  organize  on  a  regional  and  a  district  basis  {BezirksverheKrs- 
gruppen  und  Bezirksuntergruppen) .  In  the  case  of  the  shipping 
groups  the  subdivisions  were  not  based  on  political  boundaries,  but  on 
port  zones. 

The  leaders  {Leiter)  of  the  Transport  Groups  were  appointed  or 
dismissed  by  the  Reich  Minister  of  Transport.  lYith  the  consent  of 
the  Reich  Minister  of  Transport,  they  might  select  their  assistants, 
the  business  managers  of  the  respective  Reich  transport  groups 
{Eauptgeschdftsfuhrer),  and  the  leaders  of  the  trade  groups.  Each 
Reich  transport  group  had  a  legal  council  {Beirat)  whose  prerog¬ 
atives  and  powers  are  defined  in  the  law  cited  above  (par.  18-20). 

Chart  3— TRANSPORT  GROUPS  AND  THEIR  RELATIONSHIP  TO  REICH  AUTHORITIES 


The  Transport  Group  for  Ocean  Shipping  {Reichsverkehrsgruppe 
Seeschijfahrt)  was  divided  into  nine  trade  gi’oups: 

1.  Association  of  Shipowners  {Fachgrdppe  Reederei)  ; 

2.  Association  of  Whalers  {Fachgruppe  W alfang-Reeder)  ; 

3.  Association  of  Coastwise  Shippers  {Fachgruppe  Kusten- 

Schi-ffer)  ; 

4.  Association  of  Ship  Brokers  {Fachgruppe  Schif  smokier) ; 

5.  Association  of  Port  Operators  {Fachgruppe  Seehafen-und 

UTnschlagshetriebe) ; 

6.  Association  of  Pilots  {Fachgruppe  Lotsen) ; 

7.  Association  of  Shipping  Technicians,  Consultants,  and 

Specialists  {Fachgruppe  Schiffahrtssachverstdndige) ; 

8.  Union  of  High  Seas  Fisheries  {Verhand  der  Deutschen 

Hochseefischereien) ; 

9.  Union  of  Herring  Fisheries  {Verhand  Deutsche  Herings- 

Fischereien) . 
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The  Association  of  Shipowners,  along  with  other  trade  groups,  was 
set  up  as  a  public  corporation  under  the  emergency  legislation  of  23 
December  1931  and  by  the  law  of  16  June  1933.  It  was  charged  with 
(1)  market  regulation  and  the  supervision  of  compulsory  cargo  shar¬ 
ing;  (2)  the  establishment  of  registration  centers  {N eldesteUen) 
where  boat  owners  were  required  to  report  cargo  carried  and  cargo 
space  available;  (3)  coordination  with  the  government. 

It  was  financed  by  a  levy  upon  its  members  of  3  or  4  pfennigs  per 
gross  ton  owned.  Originally  membership  was  voluntary  but  when 
the  association  was  attached  to  the  newly  constituted  Xational  Trans¬ 
port.  Group  for  Ocean  Shipping  in  1935,  membership  was  made  com- 
pulsory  for  every  German  shipowner  engaged  in  shipping  between 
Germany  and  non-German  ports.  Shippers  engaged  in  traffic  between 
German  ports  belonged  to  the  Association  of  Coastwise  Shippers. 

The  association  was  the  channel  used  by  the  government  in  all  deal¬ 
ings  with  shipowners. 

(c)  The  Leadership  Organization. — At  about  the  same  time  Ger¬ 
man  shipping  was  placed  under  the  peak  organization  for  German 
shipping  {Spitzenvertretung  der  Deutschen  Seechiifahrt).  The 
exact  scope  of  the  relationship  is  not  clear.  This  organization  derived 
its  power  from  legislative  authority,  and  membership  was  made  com¬ 
pulsory  for  all  associations,  groups  of  associations,  and  individual 
businesses  concerned  with  shipping. 

(d)  Reich  Transport  Council  {Reichsverlcehrsrat) . — By  the  law  of 
27  February  1934,  entitled  “a  law  to  simplify  and  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  administration  of  transport,”  the  Reich  Minister  of  Transport  was 
made  the  sole  leader  of  a  unified  and  coordinated  German  transport 
policy.  He  was  to  be  the  middleman  between  the  Reich  and  those 
Germans  who  made  up  the  transport  group.  To  advise  him  in  this 
function  and  to  provide  him  with  basic  information  on  the  major 
transportation  problems,  a  Reich  Transport  Council  was  called  into 
being  early  in  1934.  It  was  composed  of  (a)  representatives  from  the 
transport  groups  or  where  there  was  no  transport  -group,  the  carriers, 
and  (b)  representatives  of  the  users  of  transport  facilities.  This 
council  did  not  have  the  power  to  make  decisions.  One  of  the  six 
transport  groups  in  the  Reich  Transport  Council  was  the  Transport 
Group  for  Ocean  Shipping.  The  members  of  the  Council  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  served  without  pay.  The 
Minister  was  empowered  to  determine  how  often  the  Council  should 
convene. 

(e)  Reich  Chamber  of  Economy  and  Labor  Front  {Reichsicirt- 
schaftskammer  und  Deutsche  Arbeitsfront)  .—Ocean  shipping  was  also 
represented  in  the  Reich  Chamber  of  Economy.  By  the  concurrence  of 
the  Reich  Ministry  of  Transport  with  the  agreement  of  3  March  1935 
between  the  Reich  Economic  Minister  {Reichswirtschaftsminister).^ 
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the  Reich  ISIinister  of  Labor  {Reichs  Arheitsminister)  ^  and  the  Reich 
leader  of  the  Nazi  Party  [Reichsorganisationsleiter  der  NSDAP)^ 
the  Reich  Transport  Groups  were  members  of  the  German  Labor  ■ 
Front  {Deutsche  Arheitsfront-DAF).  Before  Hitler,  unions  repre¬ 
senting  labor  engaged  in  ocean  shipping  were  organized  on  the  basis  ] 
of  trades.  In  the  early  days  of  Hitler,  they  were  absorbed  by  the 
Labor  Front,  which  seized  their  funds. 

(2)  Subsidies  and  Government  aid. 

(а)  Estimated  amount  of  subsidies  and  aids. — Since  the  advent  to 
power  of  the  Nazi  government,  it  has  become  impossible  to  obtain 
an  accurate  picture  of  subsidies  and  other  government  aids  to  ship¬ 
ping.  Budget  figures  for  government  aids  to  shipping  were  very 
rarely  published,  and  such  figures  as  were  given  out  were  largely  | 
meaningless,  due  to  transfers  from  one  fund  to  another  without  ! 
notice.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that  subsidies  and  other  aids  to  ; 
shipping  averaged  from  $20,000,000  to  $25,000,000  i)er  annum. 

(б)  Types  of  Government  aid. — The  following  types  of  govern-  > 
ment  aid  have  been  extended  to  shipping  companies  in  recent  years :  i 

1.  Construction  bounties;  i 

2.  Interest  contributions  on  construction  costs ; 

S.  Scrapping  loans ; 

J^.  Loans  to  shipyards ; 

5.  Reduced  rail  rates  on  shipbuilding  material ; 

6.  Remission  of  customs  duty  on  certain  materials; 

7.  Use  of  exchange  restrictions  to  favor  national  ships ; 

8.  Operating  subsidies,  reimbursement  for  losses ; 

9.  Reservation  of  the  coasting  trade ; 

10.  Government  passengers  and  cargo  reserved  to  national 

vessels ; 

11.  Use  of  quotas  and  business  restrictions  to  force  merchants  : 

into  shipping  by  German  vessels ; 

12.  Use  of  shipping  provisions  in  barter  agreements  with  for-  i 

eign  countries; 

^8.  Preferential  rail  rates  for  Central  European  shippers  using 

German  ports. 

In  certain  cases,  loans  from  j^rivate  banks  had  the  effect  of  govern-  ' 
ment  aid  since  the  government  exercised  considerable  control  over  the  ! 
banks  and  could  compel  reduction  of  interest  or  even  forgiveness  of 
principal. 

{c)  Construction  bounties,  ■  interest  contributions,  scrapping  !■ 
loans.  No  construction  bounties  were  granted  by  Germany  before  | 
World  War  I  and  no  bounties  were  given  after  the  war  prior  to  1934  ffl 
except  those  advanced  in  rebuilding  the  German  merchant  fleet  fol-^ 
lowing  its  confiscation  by  the  Allies.  Among  the  funds  advanced  in^? 
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this  connection  was  a  loan  of  50,000,000  RM. — at  a  low  rate  of  inter¬ 
est-made  in  1925,  and  a  loan  of  18,000,000  RM.  made  in  1926. 

Those  loans  were  supplemented  by  direct  interest  contributions 
against  bank  loans,  among  which  was  a  private  loan  of  45,000,000 
RM.  to  Xorth  German  Lloyd  to  enable  it  to  build  the  ^^BremerC'’  and 
the  ^'Euro'paP 

In  1934  the  government  granted  a  construction  bounty  in  order  to 
reduce  unemployment  and  to  continue  the  rebuilding  of  the  mer¬ 
chant  marine.  This  bounty  began  at  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  con¬ 
struction,  plus  4  percent  per  annum  for  6  years  on  the  remaining 
four-fifths  of  the  cost,  as  an  interest  contribution.  A  sum  of  8,<00,- 
000  RM.  was  reported  set  aside  for  this  project.  In  1935  the  contri¬ 
bution  was  estimated  as  10,000,000  RM.,  and  in  1936  the  bounty  was 
made  a  flat  30  percent.  It  is  not  known  whether  this  bounty  was 
continued  in  1937. 

In  1932  a  scrapping  loan  of  12,000,000  RM.  was  granted.  It  is 
believed  that  none  of  this  has  been  repaid. 

{d)  Operating  Joans,  operating  subsidies,  etc. — ^With  the  collapse  of 
the  German  Bank  {Deutsche  Banh)  in  July  1931,  the  shipping  com¬ 
panies  found  their  credit  cut  off.  The  state  credit  company  {Reichs- 
kreditgesellschaft)  granted  a  secret  loan  of  20,000,000  R^I.  at  11  per¬ 
cent,  and  in  March  1932  the  government  granted  a  direct  loan  of 
70,000,000  RM.  to  the  liner  companies  and  7,000,000  RM.  to  the  opera¬ 
tors  of  tramp  ships. 

Wlien  the  German  shipping  companies  were  reorganized  in  193o 
pressure  was  put  on  government  and  private  banks,  and  interest  rates 
on  outstanding  loans  of  these  organizations  were  reportedly  substan¬ 
tially  written  off.  The  loans  thus  became  a  direct  bounty . 

Direct  navigation  subsidies  were  granted  in  1933,  in  order  to  counter¬ 
act  depreciated  foreign  currencies  and  increase  employment  by  putting 
laid-up  vessels  in  operation.  This  was  the  first  German  navigation' 
bounty,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  contract  mail  payments  in 
pre-war  days.  On  the  basis  of  shipping  balance  sheets,  payments  in 
1934  were  estimated  as  at  least  40,000,000  RM.  per  year.  Payment  is 
leported  to  be  on  the  basis  of  3  reiclispfennings  per  day  for  each  gross 
registered  ton  in  service,  and  a  further  contribution  equal  to  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  crew  wages.  The  maximum  annual  payment  must  not 
exceed  15  RM.  per  gross  ton  per  annum  for  vessels  over  1,000  GRT  in 

size. 

For  daily  expenses  of  ships  of  various  types  operated  by  the 
Hamburg-Ainerica  1936,  see  annex  K.  This  annex  shows,  among 
other  thing,  the  subsidies  paid  to  each  ship. 

{e)  DiscHminations.—\^n^^v  the  Nazis  regime,  import  and  ex¬ 
change  controls  have  been  used  to  force  German  business  and  indi- 
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vidiials  to  patronize  national  vessels.  In  the  middle  1930’s  regulations 
went  into  effect  which  limited  foreign  companies  in  the  withdrawal 
of  freight  or  passage  money  received  in  Germany.  This  was  in  effect' 
overt  aid  to  German  shipping  in  that  it  forced  foreign  companies  to 
pile  up  an  unusable  balance  in  German  banks,  to  purchase  unwanted  n 
German  goods,  or  to  dispose  of  their  holdings  at  a  sacrifice.  Hence 
it  was  more  difficult  for  them  to  operate  profitably  than  it  was  for  a 
German  company. 

Numerous  other  discriminations  are  believed  to  have  been  used  by 
Germany,  including  railroad  rates  which  favored  German  ports  and 
even,  at  an  earlier  time,  quarantine  regulations  which  diverted  emi¬ 
grants  to  German  ships.  Indeed,  it  has  been  stated  that  Germany  has 
always  been  a  major  user  of  preference  and  discrimination  in  aiding 
its  shipping.  * 

(/)  Subventions  to  com/pensate  for  exchange  losses. — According  to 
a  report  believed  to  be  accurate,  the  net  earnings  of  German  lines  from 
foreign  sources  were  taken  over  by  the  government  for  use  in  building 
foreign  exchange  reserves.  The  companies  were  compensated  in  RM. 
at  the  rate  of  2.50  RM.  to  the  dollar.  This  rate  was  purely  artificial, 
RM.  being  actually  worth  about  4.20  to  the  dollar.  To  offset  this  loss 
the  German  government  paid  cash  subventions  to  lines  engaged  in  ; 
foreign  trade.  The  money  was  appropriated  by  the  government  and 
then  turned  over  to  the  Association  of  Shipowners  for  allotment  or 
credit  to  the  various  companies. 

Total  figures  are  not  available,  but  it  is  reported  that  in  the  3  years 
of  1936,  1937,  and  1938,  the  Association  of  Shipowners,  on  behalf  of  j 
the  German  government,  paid  an  average  of  10,340,000  RM.  a  year  to  i 
North  German  Lloyd  and  4,850,000  RM.  a  year  to  Hamburg- America  • 
Line  or  45,570,000  RINI.  for  the  3-year  period.  The  value  of  these  * 
subventions  in  American  money  was  $18,228,000  if  the  artificial  rate  of 
2.50  RM.  to  the  dollar  is  used.  It  was  $10,849,000  if  the  world  rate  of 
4.20  RM.  to  the  dollar  was  the  basis  for  computing. 

Although  the  subventions  represented  21.5  percent  of  the  total  earn¬ 
ings  of  North  German  Lloyd  and  15.9  of  the  total  earnings  of  the 
Hamburg- America  Line,  spokesmen  for  both  the  government  and  the 
Association  of  Shipowners  stated  that  they  did  not  fully  compensate 
foi  the  loss  through  this  forced  conversion.  According  to  govern¬ 
ment  spokesmen,  the  loss  through  these  transactions  was  approxi¬ 
mately  40  percent ;  generally  speaking  subventions  were  from  10  to  20 
percent,  although  occasionally  they  were  as  high  as  25  percent.)) 
Spokesmen  for  the  Association  of  Shipowners  stated  that  payments 
from  the  government  amounted  to  less  than  half  the  loss. 

b.  Steamship  Lines. 

(1)  The  Hapag -Lloyd  combination. — Between  1930  and  1935,  the  li 
greater  part  of  the  German  merchant  marine  was  operated  by  Hapag-  [ 


Lloyd  (Hamburg- America  Line  and  North  German  Lloyd),  a  pri¬ 
vately  owned  combination  of  shipping  interests,  which,  according  to 
some  reports,  operated  as  much  as  TO  percent  of  German  shipping. 

The  Hapag-Lloyd  combination  operated  under  the  so-called  Union 
Treaty,  an  agreement  which  did  not  prove  entirely  satisfactory,  par¬ 
ticularly  after  world  trade  was  reduced  by  the  depression.  As  far 
back  as  1932,  therefore,  the  German  govermnent  suggested  that  this 
large  organization  be  split  up  into  several  smaller  companies,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1933,  the  mayors  of ‘Hamburg  and  Bremen  sup¬ 
ported  this  position. 

The  reason  given  was  that  Hapag-Lloyd,  with  its  many  big  ships 
designed  for  passenger  traffic,  was  forced  to  continue  services  that 
were  not  profitable  whereas  medium-sized  and  smaller  companies 
did  not  need  to  maintain  services  which  did  not  pay  their  own  way. 

But  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  German  lines  were  not  the 
only  ones  with  too  many  big  expensive  liners,  and  that  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  (Italy,  Great  Britain)  the  solution  was  merger  rather  than  dis¬ 
solution  of  existing  combinations.  It  should  be  pointed  out  also  that 
when  Hapag-Lloyd  was  dissolved  the  German  government  acquired 
large  blocks  of  stock  in  Hamburg- America,  North  German  Lloyd, 
and  other  companies,  making  payment  by  cancelling  some  part  of 
outstanding  loans. 

Presumably,  therefore,  financial  considerations  played  some  part 
in  the  proposed  arrangements. 

However  that  may  be,  in  February  1935  a  decree  of  the  Beich 
ordered  a  reorganization  of  German  shipping  along  the  lines  pro¬ 
posed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  councils  of  the  Hamburg-America 
Line  and  North  German  Lloyd  approved  a  new  agreement  which, 
while  providing  for  contmued  cooperation,  gave  the  individual  com¬ 
panies  far  greater  opportunities  for  independent  action.  The  reor¬ 
ganization  proved  very  satisfactory  to  the  shipping  companies  and 
was  still  in  effect  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  September  1939. 

At  this  time,  the  Hamburg-America  Line  operated  101  ships  with 
a  total  tonnage  of  715,000  GRT  and  North  German  Lloyd  operated 
70  ships  with  a  total  tonnage  of  575,000  GRT. 

(2)  Other  German  steamiship  lines. — In  1939  other  important  Ger¬ 
man  steamship  lines  included  the  Hamburg-South  American  Line 
(48  ships  of  358,000  GRT),  Hansa  (42  ships  of  286,000  GRT),  the 
German-Africa  Line  (18  ships  of  158,000  GRT),  and  several  others. 
Lines  of  this  category  were  greatly  benefited  by  the  reorganization 
of  1935.  which  eliminated  the  danger  of  their  absorption  by  the  big 
Hapag-Lloyd  combine. 

In  1936  the  German  Labor  Front  {Deutsche  Arheits  F ront,  DAF) 
began  acquiring  vessels  for  Strength  Through  Joy  {Kraft  durch 
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Chart  5— ORGANIZATION  OF  A  TYPICAL  OCEAN  SHIPPING  COMPANY 
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Freude)  to  be  used  by  its  membership.  The  plan  -was  to  build  an¬ 
nually  for  5  years  one  vessel  of  25,000  GRT  and  thereafter  vessels  of 
12.000  to  15,000  GRT  until  the  organization  had  a  fleet  of  from  15 
to  20  vessels.  At  the  beginning  of  the  -war  the  German  Labor  Front 
operated  the  following  vessels : 


Oceana - 

Robert  Ley - 

Wilhelm  Gustlofif. 

Der  Deutsche - 

Sierra  Cordoba- 
Stuttgart - 


8,791 
22,000 
25,  484 
11,  483 
11,  492 
13,  387 


Germany  also  possessed  a  large  fleet  of  tramps.  In  times  of  depres¬ 
sion  these^ suffered  from  the  competition  of  line  vessels  diverted  to 
this  service.  A  goverimient  decree  of  September  1936  provided  for 
distribution  of  cargo  available  in  German  ports  between  coastwise 
lines  and  operators  of  tramp  services,  the  latter  to  obtain  most  of  the 

bulk,  the  former  most  of  the  package  cargo. 

Further  information  regarding  important  German  steamship  com¬ 
panies  is  given  in  annex  L. 

(3)  Organization  and  administration. — In  general  German  ship¬ 
ping  companies  were  organized  similarly  to  shipping  companies 
throughout  the  world.  However,  because  of  the  nature  of  govern¬ 
ment  control  in  Germany,  the  legal  department,  the  labor  relations 
department,  and  the  navy  liaison  had  close  connections  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  organization  of  a  typical  shipping  company  is  shown 


in  chart  5. 


B.  The  Merchant  Marine  During  the  War. 

1.  Wartime  Function  of  the  Merchant  Marine.  k 

o*.  Overall  Picture.— Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1939,  the 
nature  of  the  services  performed  by  the  German  merchant  marine 
changed  radically.  Wliereas  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  and  later 
the  United  States,  the  national  merchant  marines  were  obliged  to  ex¬ 
tend  themselves  and  to  take  on  added  burdens  in  their  overseas  services, 
the  German  merchant  marine  was  forced  to  draw  in. 

Total  figures  for  the  distribution  of  German  shipping  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  but  in  1939  at  least  40  percent  of  Germany’s  total  tonnage  was 
engaged  in  berth  sailings  to  foreign  ports.  But  after  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  all  long-run  foreign  sailings  were  abandoned  except  for 
the  relatively  few  ships  which  could  rim  the  blockade. 

On  the  other  hand,  coastal  and  short-rim  foreign  traffic  took  on 

increased  importance.  • 

Among  the  services  used  by  Germany  during  the  war  are  the 

following : 
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(1)  Germany  to  Norway ; 

(2)  Germany  to  Sweden  and  the  Baltic;  • 

(3)  Germany  to  Northwest  Europe; 

(4)  Bay  of  Biscay  to  Spain  and  Portugal ; 

(5)  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  traffic. 

There  was  also  developed  a  small  blockade-running  traffic  to  the 
Far  East.  It  was  important  because  it  handled  critical  materials. 

b.  Northern  Waters. 

(1)  Norway. — For  some  time  the  greatest  concentration  of  German 
and  German-controlled  tonnage  has  been  in  traffic  between  Germany 
and  German-controlled  ports  and  Norway,  or  along  the  Norwegian 
coast.  Moreover,  the  tonnage  requirements  in  this  area  have  recently 
been  considerably  increased. 

On  15  August  1943  Sweden  cancelled  the  transit  facilities  which  had 
been  granted  to  Germany  in  1940.  Troops  and  military  stores,  which 
were  formerly  sent  over  the  Swedish  railways  to  Norway  had,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  sent  by  sea,  and  this  required  additional  tonnage.  Much 
personnel  and  light  stores  are  now  sent  by  sea  to  Oslo  and  thence  by 
rail  to  Central  Norway.  The  shuttle  service  of  troopships  operating 
between  Oslo  and  Danish  ports  has  been  augmented  and  speeded  up 
to  deal  with  the  additional  traffic.  The  fleet  of  military  supply  ships 
operating  between  Germanjy  and  Norway  has  been  reinforced  for  the 
carriage  of  heavy  stores. 

At  the  end  of  1943,  1,450,000  GET  of  shipping  were  known  to  be 
operating  on  the  Norwegian  Coast.  Of  this  total  950,000  GET  were 
engaged  in  commercial  traffic,  380,000  GET  were  engaged  as  troop 
transports  and  service  supply  ships,  and  120,000  GET  were  tankers. 
No  less  than  750,000  GET  of  the  vessels  trading  commercially  were 
carrying  supplies  between  Germany  and  Norway. 

It  should  be  noted  that  shipping  in  the  Norwegian  area  falls  into 
three  categories :  (a)  overseas  shipping;  (b)  coastal  shipping;  and  (c) 
short-range  distributive  shipping. 

If  traffic  in  the  Oslo  zone  is  accorded  an  activity  rating  of  100,  the 
relative  density  of  the  three  types  of  traffic  in  the  seven  administrative 
zones  of  Norway  is  as  follows: 


Oslo _ 

Stavanger. 

Bergen _ 

Trondheim 

Narvik _ 

Tromso _ 

Kirkenes... 
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Table  5.  Comparative  density  of  traffic  by  zones 


Sfiort-distance 

distributive 

traffic 

Coastwise 

traffic 

Oversea 

traffic 

100 

100 

100 

36 

100 

57.  5 

36 

100 

54.  5 

70 

108.  5 

46 

59 

79 

30 

87 

52 

21 

29 

10.  5 

10.  5 

Projected  seaborne  traffic  to  and  from  Norway  during  1943  is  shown 
in  annex  M,  which  gives  projected  traffic  north  of  Dover.  A  density 
chart  estimating  the  flow  of  seaborne  traffic  for  all  Scandinavian 
trade  is  shown  in  annex  N. 

{a)  Overseas  shipping. — As  indicated  above,  the  greatest  concen¬ 
tration  of  overseas  traffic  is  in  the  Oslo  area.  The  density  of  this 
traffic  decreases  progressively  toward  the  north. 

The  average  tonnage  of  the  vessels  employed  in  this  service  is  ap¬ 
proximately  2,500  GUT.  Of  these  vessels  25  percent  are  of  over  4,000 
GRT,  54  percent  between  1,000  GET  and  4,000  GRT,  and  21  percent 
of  less  than  1,000  GRT. 

Excluding  those  under  1,000  tons,  ships  engaged  in  this  traffic  are 
of  three  main  types:  (a)  troopships;  (b)  large  vessels  of  4,000  GRT 
and  over;  (c)  ships  of  1,000-4,000  GRT. 

The  troopships  are  vessels  of  2,000-9,000  GRT.  Most  have  passenger 
accommodations.  They  are  exclusively  engaged  in  the  transport  of 
troops  and  war  material  of  the  first  priority.  The  greatest  concentra¬ 
tion  of  these  troopships  is  to  be  found  on  the  route  between  German 
and  Danish  ports  and  Oslo,  but  a  limited  number  based  on  Trondheim 
operate  as  far  north  as  Tromso. 

Other  ships  of  over  4,000  GRT  are  engaged  almost  entirely  in  carry¬ 
ing  military  stores  and  bulk  commodities  such  as  coal  and  coke  from 
continental  ports  to  Norway.  They  return  with  bulk  cargoes  such  as 
mineral  ores,  woodpulp,  and  fertilizers.  A  large  block  of  this  tonnage 
does  not  proceed  beyond  the  Oslo-Kristiansand  South  range.  Some, 
however,  trade  to  ports  as  far  north  as  Kirkenes. 

Of  the  vessels  of  1,000-4,000  GRT  class,  most  are  under  3,000  GRT. 
They  carry  military  stores  and  bulk  commodities  and  are  also  em¬ 
ployed  for  transporting  provision^  and  general  cargoes.  Not  only  are 
they  more  equally  distributed  among  the  various  zones  than  the  larger 
ships,  but  they  are  also  frequently  used  for  transporting  coastwise 
cargoes. 

If  1943  estimates  are  correct,  overseas  traffic  from  Norway  consists 
largely  of  iron  ore  (2,500,000  metric  tons),  pyrites  (500,000),  fish 
(350,000) ,  fertilizers  (130,000) ,  and  timber  (110,000) .  Further  details’ 
will.be  found  in  annex  O,  which  also  gives  ports  of  destination  and 
estimates  for  Sweden  and  Finland. 

(6)  Coastwise  shipping. — Coastwise  shipping  is  greatest  between 
Trondheim  and  Oslofjord,  the  traffic  in  the  former  area  being  slightly 
greater  than  that  in  the  Oslofjord,  Bergen,  and  Stavanger  (Kristian- 
sand  South)  areas  respectively.  As  is  the  case  with  overseas  services, 
coastwise  shipping  diminishes  rapidly  north  of  Trondheim. 

The  average  tonnage  of  vessels  in  coastwise  service  is  1,200  GRT,  4 
percent  of  the  vessels  engaged  being  over  4,000  GRT,  30  percent  be¬ 
tween  1,000  and  4,000  GRT,  and  66  percent  less  than  1,000  GRT.  This 
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fleet  is  maintained  by  (1)  Norwegian  ships  requisitioned  by  the  enemy, 
(2)  Norwegian  vessels  operated  by  the  Norwegian  Shipping  Directo¬ 
rate,  and  (3)  Axis-controlled  vessels  allocated  to  the  trade.  Some 
ships  of  1,000-4,000  GET  operated  in  overseas  trade  take  on  new  cargo 
at  Norwegian  ports  and  continue  up  the  coast. 

Coastal  traffic  consists  largely  of  native  raw  materials  shipped  to 
domestic  processing  centers,  finished  products  from  these  centers 
shipped  to  areas  of  consumption  in  Norway;  locally  produced  food¬ 
stuffs,  provisions  such  as  fish  and  timber  destined  for  the  Norwegian 
civilian  population ;  and  overland  priority  supplies  sent  overland  from 
Oslo  to  Trondheim  for  shipment  further  north  by  sea. 

{c)  Short-distance  distributive  sUyv^ng —kxowvi^  each  large  port 
there  is  a  network  of  distributive  services.  The  volume  of  this  traffic 
is  greatest  at  Oslofjord,  Trondheim,  and  Tromso.  Almost  all  ships 
engaged  in  it  are  under  1,000  GET  and  most  of  them  are  under  500 
GET. 

Before  the  war  Norway  was  well  provided  with  vessels  of  this  type, 
which  were  used  to  carry  passengers  and  freight  to  small  Norwegian 
ports,  especially  those  up  fjords  and  on  off  lying  islands.  But  because 
of  the  use  of  large  numbers  of  them  as  escort  vessels,  minesweepers, 
and  harbor  and  patrol  craft,  there  is  now  a  severe  shortage. 

To  meet  this  situation  Germany  has  (a)  resorted  to  a  large-scale  use 
of  fishing  vessels  for  short-distance  supply  duties  and  (b)  the  transfer 
of  small  coasters  and  a  considerable  number  of  specially  constructed 
barges  from  other  countries,  notably  Belgium  and  Holland,  to  Nor¬ 
wegian  waters. 

There  is  no  information  as  to  the  total  number  of  vessels  of  this 
type  available,  but  it  is  known  that  the  Speer  organization  (The 
Ministry  of  Armament  and  War  Production)  controls  over  200  ves¬ 
sels  in  Norway,  few  of  which  are  over  500  GET.  The  Wehrmacht 
also  operates  over  400  fishing  vessels  and  other  small  craft  to  carry 
troops  and  military  supplies  to  remote  outposts.  The  majority  of 
these  craft  are  between  Narvik  and  Kirkenes. 

(2)  Sweden  and  the  Baltic. — Iron  ore  shipments  from  Sweden 
form  the  most  important  part  of  Germany’s  Baltic  traffic.  Indeed  it  ' 
has  been  pointed  out  that  for  the  German  iron  and  steel  industries 
the  Baltic  has  an  importance  not  unlike  that  of  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  the  United  States. 

Estimates  for  1943  indicated  that  this  traffic  would  amount  to 
8,500,000  metric  tons,  but  it  is  believed  that  actual  deliveries  exceeded 
10,000,000  tons.  That  this  was  above  normal  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  new  German-Swedish  trade  agreement  provides  for  the 
shipment  of  only,7,000,000  metric  tons  of  ore  in  1944. 

The  large  shipments  in  1943  were  in  part  because  of  an  early 
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spring  which  permitted  the  resumption  of  full-scale  shipping  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  Baltic  2  months  earlier  than  usual.  Ore  imports  during 
the  first  6  months  were  at  least  30  percent  above  those  in  a  correspond¬ 
ing  period  in  1942.  In  the  last  6  months,  however,  the  traffic  was 
less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1942.  This  reduction  was 
caused  by  lack  of  ore  at  the  Swedish  ports  because  of  difficulties  in 
rail  transport  between  the  mines  and  the  ports,  and  by  congestion 
at  the  German  ports  of  discharge  caused  by  bombing. 

Information  is  not  available  as  to  the  amount  of  this  ore  moved  in 
German  bottoms,  but  it  was  certainly  less  than  half,  for  at  least  50 
percent  is  believed  to  have  been  shipped  on  Swedish  vessels.  Figures 
are  not  available  for  the  distribution  by  flag  of  Baltic  ship  movement 
in  1943,  but  November  entrances  and  clearances  from  Swedish  ports 
give  some  indication  of  German  participation.  The  total  figure  was 
about  750,000  net  tons  entered  and  the  same  amount  cleared,  of  which 
52.1  percent  were  Swedish,  24.9  Danish,  18.1  German,  and  4.9  other 
flags. 

Other  important  Baltic  traffic  included  timber  (est.  713,000  metric 
tons),  pulp  and  paper  (est.  526,000  metric  tons)  and  steel  (est.  73,000 
metric  tons)  from  Sweden ;  timber  (est.  747,000  metric  tons)  and  pulp 
and  paper  (est.  155,000  metric  tons)  from  Finland;  and  oil  shipped 
from  Germany  to  Finland,  Lithuania,  and  Latvia. 

Recently  there  have  been  shipments  of  coal  and. coke  from  Stettin 
to  Hamburg  via  the  Kiel  Canal,  shipments  of  cement  from  Danzig 
to  Danish  ports  and  shipment  of  grain  from  Danzig  to  Rostock, 
Liibeck,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen.  There  was  also  considerable  traffic 
in  coal,  gravel,  bricks,  and  peat  between  various  Danish  ports. 

c.  North  Sea,  Strait  of  Dover,  English  Channel. — In  view  of  the 
limited  amount  of  tonnage  allocated  to  this  area  (see  2,  b  below)  it 
is  evident  that  German  shipping  traffic  in  the  English  Channel  and 
the  Straits  of  Dover  is  relatively  small.  Activity  is  somewhat  higher 
in  the  North  Sea.  Estimated  shipping  tonnage  required  in  1943  for 
coastal  traffic  in  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Holland  was  350,000  GRT 
of  passenger/cargo  vessels  and  10,000  GRT  of  tankers  but  this  in¬ 
cluded  tonnage  used  in  the  Baltic  as  well  as  the  North  Sea. 

An  examination  of  photo-interpretation  reports  made  in  1943  shows 
that  most  vessels  operating  out  of  French  ports  in  this  area  were 
naval  craft  such  as  minesweepers,  auxiliary  trawlers,  etc.  However, 
occasional  cargo  craft — ^mainly  small  coasters — have  been  observed, 
indicating  that  some  trade  is  still  being  carried  on. 

Until  1943  the  traffic  into  and  out  of  Rotterdam  was  very  heavy. 
In  1942  total  cargo  handled  was  7,000,000  metric  tons.  In  1943  this 
may  have  dropped  3,000,000  tons. 

Most  of  the  cargo  moved  was  Swedish  iron  ore,  a  considerable  part 
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of  which  has  been  handled  by  Swedish  vessels,  but  obviously  there 
has  been  some  movement  of  German  and  German-controlled  vessels. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  reported  that  in  1941  two  convoys  a  day  left 
Kotterdam  for  Cuxhaven  but  in  1943  this  was  reduced  to  one  convoy 
a  day.  Convoys  numbered  from  five  to  eight  vessels. 

There  was  considerable  traffic  between  Scandinavia  and  Delfzijl 
(Netherlands).  Imports,  largely  lumber  and  its  byproducts,  en  route 
to  Switzerland  and  Italy  totalled  250,000  tons.  Exports,  chiefly  coal 
and  coke,  totalled  T00,000  tons.  At  least  some  part  of  this  traffic 
was  carried  on  German  vessels. 

d.  Bay  of  Biscay. 

(1)  Spain  and  Portugal. — ^In  general,  Germany  has  depended  on 
three  major  routes  for  seaborne  trade  from  the  west  coast  of  the 
Iberian  Peninsula:  (1)  Bilbao  to  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux  (prin¬ 
cipally  iron  ore)  ;  (2)  Gijon  to  Bayonne  (fluorspar) ;  (3)  Leixoes, 
Oporto,  Bilbao  to  Bayonne. 

(<z)  Bilbao  traffic. — Because  of  difficulties  in  Spanish/German 
clearing,  the  iron  ore  trade  was  virtually  at  a  standstill  during  the 
period  from  July  through  October  1943.  After  lengthy  negotiations 
the  Spanish  government  began  issuing  export  licenses  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  by  November  shipments  became  fairly  heavy  again.  Load¬ 
ings  then  were  25,000  tons.  In  December  over  40,000  tons  were  moved. 
It  is  clear  that  Germany  attaches  considerable  importance  to  the 
acquisition  of  these  ores  and,  in  view  of  the  limitations  in  the  1944 
deliveries  of  Swedish  ores,  the  rate  of  shipments  may  reach  the  level 
of  60,000  tons  attained  last  March.  Even  at  that,  annual  shipments 
(720,000  tons)  would  be  little  more  than  10  percent  of  those  from 
Sweden. 

This  iron  ore  traffic  from  Bilbao  has  recently  been  carried  largely 
on  8  German  vessels  of  about  17,000  total  GRT.  Three  of  these  ves¬ 
sels  were  of  more  than  3,000  GRT.  These  larger  vessels  usually  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Bordeaux  for  unloading,  being  too  large  for  Bayonne. 

(5)  Gijon  traffic.  Shipments  from  Gijon  were  largely  fluorspar, 
which  was  carried  on  small  Dutch  and  French  freighters  under  Ger¬ 
man  control.  In  December  1943  these  vessels  were  recalled  to  Bor¬ 
deaux  for  military  reasons.  Between  4  September  and  9  October  four 
shipments  totalling  1,321  tons  were  carried  by  a  German  freighter. 
If  these  shipments  could  be  maintained  for  a  year,  between  15,000  and 
16,000  tons,  or  one-third  of  German  Europe’s  fluorspar  deficit,  could' 
be  carried  by  this  one  vessel. 

{c)  Traffic  with  Portugal.— W2irt{mQ  trade  with  Portugal  has  been 
largely  in  general  cargo,  but  since  it  was  apparently  carried  by  Por¬ 
tuguese  vessels,  it  does  not  form  part  of  a  study  of  the  German 
merchant  marine. 
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(2)  Blockade  Tunning.  To  brings  in  certain  critical  materials  such 
as  tin,  quinine,  opium,  rubber,  and  tungsten,  Germany  carried  on  an 
important,  if  limited,  blockade-running  trade  with  the  Far  East. 
Out-bound  ships  carried  mercury,  special  steels,  machine  tools,  etc.,  to 

Japan.  The  ships  engaged  in  this  trade  entered  and  cleared  from 
Bay  of  Biscay  ports. 

Complete  figuies  aie  not  available,  but  the  following  cargo  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  run  through  the  blockade  between  April  1943  and 
J  anuary  1944 : 


Received :  „„ 

Tons 

Rubber -  4,000-5,000 

Tin - - - Up  to  3,000 

Vegetable  oil,  quinine,  etc _ Up  to  1,200 


Cargo  lost  in  the  same  period  is  estimated  to  have  been  14,000  to 
16,000  tons  of  rubber,  up  to  1,000  tons  of  tungsten,  9,000  to  12,000  tons 
of  tin,  and  up  to  4,000  tons  of  miscellaneous  products. 

The  trade  was  largely  carried  on  by  modern  Italian  and  German 
freighters  of  6,000  to  8,000  tons  with  speeds  ranging  from  13  to  15  knots. 
It  is  estimated  that  only  one  out  of  8  inward-bound  blockade  runners 
succeeded  in  reaching  European  ports  in  1943. 

In  January  1944  there  were  about  a  dozen  blockade  runners  in 
French  Atlantic  ports.  Three  were  reported  to  be  loaded  and  ready 
to  sail  just  about  the  time  that  incoming  blockade  runners  from  the 
Far  East  were  intercepted.  About  a  month  later  the  following  boats 
were  reported  ready : 


Vessel 

QRT 

Port 

Elsa  Essberger  _  . 

6,  103 

7,  840 

6  244 

Bordeaux  (Bassans  N.). 
Pauillac. 

Bordeaux. 

Brest. 

Tannenfels _  _ 

Fusiiama  _ _ 

Himalaya _  _  __ 

6,  240 

A  limited  number  of  submarines,  mainly  Italian,  with  capacities  of 
from  100  to  150  tons  were  also  engaged  in  this  trade. 

The  importance  of  blockade  running  is  indicated  by  the  recent 
German  practice  of  sending  out  destroyers  to  escort  these  vessels 
through  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  In  1941  and  1942  this  trade  was  able  to 
supply  Germany  and  J apan  with  critical  products,  but  with  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  air  patrols  and  the  acquisition  of  new  bases  by  the  Allies  it 
became  more  and  more  difficult,  and  in  1943  failed  by  a  large  margin 
to  meet  requirements. 

e.  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea. 

(1)  M editen^anean  area. — Since  the  capitulation  of  Italy  and  the 
capture  of  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Corsica  the  shipping  situation  in  the 
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Mediterranean  has  changed  fundamentally.  Previously  there  was 
some  traffic  between  Spain  and  Axis  ports  but  this  has  now  virtually 

CBB-SGci 

The  Mediterranean  is  now  divided  into  three  sectors,  the  Western 
Mediterranean,  the  Adriatic,  and  Aegean.  German-controlled  ves-  , 
sels  operate  to  some  extent  in  each  sector,  but  cannot  pass  from  one 

sector  to  another.  , 

{a)  Western  Mediterranean— In  November  1943  it  was  reported  ] 

that  most  military  traffic  is  now  carried  on  by  barges  and  other  special 
craft.  During  that  month  25,000  GET  of  cargo  vessels  and  30,000 
GET  of  tankers  were  moved  from  Genoa  to  Marseille  and  adjacent 
ports,  where  they  would  be  less  vulnerable. 

{h)  Adriatic. — German  garrisons  on  the  coast  of  Yugoslavia  arej 
now  largely  supplied  by  sea.  The  main  route  is  from  Pola  to  Zara 
and  thence  to  Sibenik  and  Split,  but  some  traffic  originates  at  Fiume 
and  Trieste.  Coasters  and  motor  vessels  of  up  to  5,000  GET  are  used 
for  traffic  from  the  main  ports  to  as  far  south  as  Sibenik,  and  schooners 
for  the  local  and  island  trade.  A  few  Siebel  ferries  are  also  used. 
There  is  no  information  as  to  the  cargo  tonnage  handled  by  these 
services. 

German  garrisons  in  Albania  are  supplied  by  light  shipping  based 
on  Durazzo,  Valona,  and  Santi  Quaranta. 

(c)  Aegean. — German-controlled  tonnage  in  the  Aegean  is  limited, 
and  small  craft,  caiques,  and  Seibel  ferries  are  being  used  more  and  j 
more  to  supply  German  garrisons.  There  is  now  considerable  use  of 
Salonika  as  a  port. 

(2)  Black  Bea. — In  recent  months  the  principal  German  traffic  in 
the  Black  Sea  has  been  the  carriage  of  German  supplies  from  the 
.  Danube  transshipment  ports  (Galati,  Sulina,  Braila,  Constanta,  and 
Burgas)  to  south  Eussian  ports  such  as  Odessa,  Nikolave,  and 
Sevastopol. 

In  1943,  19,000  tons  of  chrome  ore  were  shipped  from  Turkey  to 
Bulgaria  in  small  motor  caiques. 

There  is  also  believed  to  be  some  traffic,  principally  in  coal,  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  Salonika. 

f.  Summary. — Sununing  up,  the  wartime  function  of  the  German 
merchant  marine  seems  to  be:  (1)  to  supply  certain  critical  German 
war  needs — viz,  the  iron  trade  with  Sweden  and  Spain  and  the  block¬ 
ade-running  trade  with  Japan;  (2)  to  carry  military  supplies  to  Ger¬ 
man  armies;  (3)  to  carry  on  a  coastal  trade,  thus  supplementing 
other  heavily  burdened  transportation  systems. 

2.  Estimated  Size  of  the  German  Merchant  Marine. 

a.  Total  tonnage. — Because  the  latest  available  figures  for  German 
and  German-controlled  tonnage  are  for  a  different  date  in  each  area. 


it  is  not  possible  to  make  more  than  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
present  size  of  the  German  fleet.  However,  it  is  believed  that  Ger¬ 
many  now  owns  or  controls  at  least  6,000,000  GET  of  merchant  ship¬ 
ping.  The  ratio  of  German  to  German-controlled  shipping  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  is  not  known,  although  it  can  be 
assumed  that  there  is  relatively  little  German-owned  tonnage  in  this 
area.  In  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ports  and  north  of  Dover  at  least 
3,300,000  GET  are  German-owned. 

b.  North  of  the  Strait  of  Dover. — An  estimate  of  September  1943 
puts  the  German  and  German-controlled  tonnage  north  of  the  Strait 
of  Dover  at  4,866,000  GET.  An  estimate  of  December  1943  puts  the 
tonnage  in  this  area  at  4,277,000  GET  but  this  estimate  includes 
only  ships  of  1,000  GET  or  more. 

It  is  estimated  that  shipping  requirements  in  this  area  are  2,766,- 
000  GET  and  that  after  making  allowances  for  vessels  laid  up,  under 
repair  or  put  to  military  or  naval  uses,  there  is  a  shortage  of  383,000 
GET.  The  details  on  which  these  estimates  are  based  are  given  in 
annex  P. 

A  break-down  by  tonnage  type  and  by  type  of  fuel  burned  for 
German-owned  and  German-controlled  ships  north  of  Dover  is  given 
in  annex  Q. 

c.  French  Channel  and  Atlantic  Ports. — ^An  estimate  of  February 
1944  puts  the  dry  cargo  tonnage  in  this  area  at  293,000  GET  of  which 
43,000  GET  can  be  considered  as  potential  transfers  to  reinforce  the 
fleet  in  northern  waters.  The  type  of  the  vessels  in  this  area  is  given 
below : 


Serviceable  > 

Immobilized  • 

Total 

Cargo  and  passenger  cargo _ 

Large  passenger  vessels  .  _ 

GET 

43,  000 

GET 

118,  000 
32,  000 
12,  000 

GET 

161,  000 
32,  000 
65,  000 
16,  000 
19,  000 

Fishing  craft  _ _ 

53,  000 
16,  000 

2,  000 

Trading  with  Spanish. ports-.  _ 

In  refuge  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ports _ 

17,  000 

114,  000 

179,  000 

293,  000 

*  V’es^ls  which  could  be  brought  into  service  in  approximately  6  weeks  are  regarded  as  serviceable.  Ves 
sels  which  have  made  no  movement  for  a  considerable  time  are  considered  immobUized. 


No  further  break-down  of  the  above  estimate  is  available,  but  de¬ 
tailed  estimates  as  of  September  1943  are  shown  in  annex  E.  Both 
German  and  French  vessels  are  shown.  Also  shown  is  estimated 
tanker  tonnage  in  this  area  as  of  September  1943.  It  is  approxi¬ 
mately  111,719  GET.  . 

d.  Mediterranean  Area. — Tonnage  estimates  in  this  area  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  wide  margin  of  error  because  numerous  unidentified  losses. 
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and  estimates  from  different  sources  vary  considerably.  A  compila-  ^ 
tion  of  Axis-controlled  vessels  in  this  area  as  of  January  1944  is  as 
follows :  ® 


Cargo/Pass 

Tankers— 

Total 

Italian  vessels  _  __  _ _  -  - 

GRT 

400,  782 
522,  910 

GRT 

29,  853 
103,  292 

GRT 

430,  635 
626,  202 

Other  Axis-controlled _ _ — 

T  otal  _ _ 

923,  692 

133,  145 

1,  056,  837 

It  can  be  assumed  to  be  reasonably  accurate. 

e.  Black  Sea. — Losses  suffered  by  the  enemy  from  Russian  attacks 
are  not  known  and  estimates  for  this  area  are  very  approximate.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  as  of  November  1943  the  enemy’s  shipping 
resources  in  this  area  amounted  to  only  35,000  GRT. 


3.  Maintenance  and  Operation. 


a.  Building  and  repair  under  war  conditions. 


(1)  New  construction. 

(a)  19Ifl-Jf3. — Following  the  outbreak  of  war,  precedence  was  given 
in  all  adequate  yards  to  naval  construction  and  in  particular  to 
U-boat  construction.  Merchant  ships  were  launched  as  quickly  as 
possible  in  order  to  clear  the  slips.  Ships  were  only  completed  when 
their  delivery  to  neutral  countries  was  likely  to  bring  in  useful  for- 


®  British  estimates  of  enemy-controlled  tonnage  in  the  Mediterranean  as  of  November 
1943  are : 


Aegean.., _ _ 

Adriatic _ _ 

Western  Mediterranean 

Total . . 


ACTIVE  TONNAGE 


Nontanker 

Tanker 

Total 

GRT 

GRT 

GRT 

69, 000 

13,000 

82,000 

46,000 

15, 000 

61,000 

233,000 

168, 000 

65, 000 

283, 000 

93,000 

376,  OUO 

DAMAGED  SHIPS 


Aegean _ 

8,000 

Adriatic . . 

8, 000 
129,000 
270,000 

Western  Mediterranean 

one;  nnn 

oil,  000 

Total _ 

125, 000 

407,000 

naval  REQUISITIONS 


Aegean _ 

2,000 
14,000 
148, 000 

2,000 
14,000 
148, 000 

Adriatic..  .. 

Western  Mediterranean 

164,000 

164,000 

729,000 

218, 000 

947, 000 

H 
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eign  exchange,  and  many  ships,  including  some  on  foreign  account, 
were  laid  aside  incomplete,  or  even  dismantled  when  the  slip  space 
was  i;rgently  required  for  other  purposes.  The  switchover  to  a  full 
submarine  program  took  the  best  part  of  a  year. 

Very  little  information  is  available  regarding  merchant  ship  con¬ 
struction  before  early  1941,  when  an  aerial  survey  of  the  principal 
western  ports  showed  only  three  vessels  of  any  size  on  the  building 
slips  of  the  main  German  yards,  and  about  9  coasters  and  17  small 
unclassified  craft  on  the  stocks  at  lesser  yards.  At  the  same  time  6 
large  merchant  vessels  were  seen  to  be  in  the  fitting-out  stage,  but  little 
or  no  work  was  being  done  on  3  of  them.  During  1941  the  only  dry- 
cargo  vessels  completed  were  small  coasters,  but  1  large  tanker  was 
launched  in  June  1941  in  Hamburg.  Little  progress  was  observed 
on  the  several  merchant  vessels  and  coasters  which  were  still  in  the 
building  or  fitting-out  stage  towards  the  end  of  1941. 

A  revival  in  German  merchant  shipbuilding  began  toward  the 
second  half  of  1942  when  Germany’s  shipping  losses  in  medium  cargo¬ 
carrying  tonnage  began  to  create  serious  problems.  First,  Germany 
began  to  finish  some  of  the  hulls  which  had  been  laid  up  uncompleted 
in  various  ports  and  yards;  at  the  end  of  1942  there  were  22  such 
hulls,  including  the  10,000-ton  tanker  mentioned  above. 

The  first  German  merchant  ship  laid  down  in  at  least  2  years  was 
begun  in  June  1942  and  in  the  period  from  Xovember  1942  to  April 
1943, 10  further  keels  were  laid.  They  were  for  vessels  of  3,000  GRT. 
In  the  following  6  months  the  keels  of  13  new  merchant  ships  were 
laid.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  1943-45  “Hansa”  merchant 
sliipbuilding  program  described  below. 

(b)  The  Hama  'program. — The  sg-called  “Hansa”  program  was 
initiated  in  the  spring  of  1943  and  is  an  emergency  3-year  plan  for 
the  rapid  construction  of  about  195  cargo  ships  (total  tonnage  715,000 
GRT).  Among  them  were  140  of  3,000  GRT,  50  of  5,000  GRT,  and 
5  of  9,000  GRT.  By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  orders  were  placed 
with  Dutch  shipyards,  but  some  were  placed  in  Denmark  and  Bel¬ 
gium.  The  share  of  German  shipbuilding  was  to  be  20  vessels  of 
3,000  GRT,  and  2  of  5,000  GRT,  but  this  quota  was  soon  increased. 

The  program  is  said  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Schiffakrtstreuhand 
Gesellschaft  (possibly  a  holding  company  for  shipbuilding  interests), 
with  some  supervision  by  the  Main  Committee  for  Shipbuilding 
{H auptaussch'uss  Schiffbau)  (see  4,  a,  i  below).  In  each  country  in¬ 
volved  one  company  has  been  made  responsible  for  centralization  of 
work  and  output.  Few  particulars  are  available  as  to  allocation  of 
orders  for  engines,  boilers,  auxiliary  machinery,  etc.  In  Holland  a 
large  number  of  firms  apparently  will  participate,  among  them  the 
IVerkspoor  &  Netherlands  Drydock  Company.  In  Belgium  the  work 
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seems  to  have  been  allocated  to  the  Ste.  Anon.  J ohn  Cockenll.  Various 
parts  and  accessories,  thrust  blocks,  propellers,  deck  machinery,  elec¬ 
trical  installations,  etc.,  have  been  assigned  to  several  German 
companies. 

The  Keich  Commissioner  of  Ocean  Shipping  (see  4a  below)  had 
power  to  assign  priorities  for  shipbuilding  work  and  to  speed  up 
turn-round  and  repairs.  These  powers  later  were  transferred  to  the 
Ministry  of  Armament  and  War  Production. 

In  the  5  months  ending  30  April  1943  10  merchant  vessels  of 
standard  3,000-ton  design  were  laid  down.  By  December  1943,  3  had 
been  commissioned  and  4  had  reached  the  fitting-out  stage.  Since 
May  1943  work  has  been  started  on  14  more  hulls  of  the  3,000-ton 
design.  At  the  present  time  21  hulls  totalling  some  63,000  GET  are 
in  varying  stages  of  construction.  However,  commissionings  in  Ger¬ 
man  yards  during  the  first  6  months  of  1944  are  unlikely  to  exceed 
30,000  GET. 

That  the  program  is  being  intensified  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  shipyards  allocated  to  it  has  been  increased  from  1  to  10. 
However,  work  on  ships  commenced  before  the  program  was  initiated 
has  been  more  slow.  Only  2  vessels  (with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
9,000  GET)  laid  down  before  1940  were  completed.  There  still  re¬ 
main  some  76,000  GET  on  which  work  is  more  or  less  suspended.  The 
following  table  shows  the  merchant  ships  completed  between  1  Novem¬ 
ber  1941  and  1  November  1943. 


Table  6.  Merchant  ships  completed  between  1  Nov.  1941  and  1  Nov.  1943 


1  Nov.  1941  to  1  Nov. 
1942 

1  Nov.  1942  to  1  Nov. 
1943 

Merchant  ships  of  200  feet  length  and  over- 
Tankers  and  oil  barges 

Dredgers.  _ 

Number 

4  or  5 

4 

1 

ORT 

20,  000 

2,  500 
2,  500 
800 

Number 

6 

3 

GRT 

23,  500 
19,  500 

Coasters _  _ 

1 

Salvage  craft.  _  _ 

2 

5,  000 
2,  000 
24,  000 
(displace¬ 
ment) 

Trawlers _ _  . 

'  8 

5,  000 
(?) 

3 

Floating  docks _ .... 

19 

5 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  large  number  of  floating  docks  have  been  built 
in  Germany  since  1941,  but  construction  of  this  sort  was  being  sus-l 
pended  by  the  end  of  1943.  A  further  item  of  interest  is  the  large 
number  of  armed  drifters,  80  feet  long,  built  near  Swinemiinde  in  a' 
yard  specially  constructed  for  this  purpose;  the  total  completed  by 
November  1943  was  upwards  of  100.  Certain  vessels,  originally  laid’ 
down  as  merchant  ships,  have  been  fitted  out  as  “Sperrbrecher”  (convoy 
escorts)  and  are  thus  not  included  above. 
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(<?)  In  occupied  territoi^y. — Aerial  reconnaissance  reports  indicate 
increased  activity  on  merchant  ship  construction  in  occupied  countries, 
but  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  Hansa  and  pre-Hansa 
building  activities.  Between  August  1942  and  the  end  of  1943,  52 
vessels  of  approximately  167,000  GRT  were  laid  down ;  37  of  168,000 
GRT  most  of  which  were  laid  down  in  1939  or  1940,  have  been  commis¬ 
sioned.  Commissionings  during  the  next  6  months  may  reach  100,000 
GRT.  ,  Delay  in  completion  is  usually  caused  by  the  nondelivery  of 
materials. 

Such  Dutch  yards  as  have  not  been  destroyed  by  bombing  are  very 
busy.  The  total  construction  on  Dutch  slips  may  now  be  40  ships  of 
200  feet  or  more.  Danish  yards  are  building  principally  medium  and 
large  merchant  vessels  and  tankers;  their  rate  of  progress  has  im¬ 
proved.  Twenty-one  ships  have  been  observed  on  slips.  The  Nor¬ 
wegian  yards  are  building  chiefly  whalers,  coasters,  and  tugs.  An 
increased  number  of  these  has  been  laid  down,  launched,  and  com¬ 
pleted  ;  36  vessels  are  on  the  slips  as  compared  to  32  m  September  1943. 
A  new  development  in  Norway  has  been  the  building  of  concrete  barges 
at  Larvik  and  Bergen — 22  of  these  were  seen  recently  building  and 
fitting  out.  The  rate  of  work  in  French  shipyards  has  been  very  slow 
and  no  large  units  have  been  completed  or  laid  down. 

{d)  Summai'y. — One  of  the  main  difficulties  in  carrying  out  the 
shipbuilding  program  of  the  Reich  is  a  shortage  of  manpower  and' 
material.  For  this  reason  it  is  unlikely  that  new  construction  will 
be  able  to  replace  losses. 

Before  the  war,  German  shipyards  could  build  any  type  of  ship 
from  fishing  boats  to  the  largest  passenger  liner,  as  well  as  miscel¬ 
laneous  equipment  such  as  floating  docks,  floating  cranes,  dockgates, 
etc.  Though  at  present  largely  converted  to  U-boat  construction, 
those  not  destroyed  or  seriously  damaged  could  resume  their  peacetime 
function  whenever  necessary.  Most  of  them  have  extensive  machine 
shops  and  can  build  and  repair  marine  engines  and  auxiliary  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  table  given  in  annex  S  shows  the  principal  shipyards 
in  Germany,  with  details  of  facilities  (slips,  lengths,  etc.)  and  the  class 
and  size  of  ships  (naval  or  mercantile)  which  can  be  built  on  them. 

(2)  Repair  and  nw.intenance. — In  wartime  repair  work  constitutes 
a  very  large  proportion  of  sliipyard  activity.  Tonnage  figures  alone 
are  a  poor  criterion  of  the  amount  of  work  involved,  as  the  extent 
of  damage  suffered  by  a  vessel  will  vary  enormously  from  smashed 
deck-house  doors  to  the  replacement  of  an  entire  bow  or  stern.  In 
1943  the  average  tonnage  of  merchant  shipping  lying  at  German 
shipyards  for  repair  purposes  at  any  one  time  is  estimated  to  have 
been  160,000  GRT.  Although  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  some 
yards  to  specialize  on  repair  work,  most  yards  that  can  build  ships 
can  repair  them. 
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fa.  Supplies  and  Fuel. 

(1)  Construction  materials. — Because  of  shortages  the  Germans 
have  been  forced  to  lower  many  of  their  standards  for  materials  used 
for  shipbuilding.  There  have  been  frequent  shortages,  if  only  local  ; 
or  temporary,  of  steel  (plates,  angles,  etc.)  for  ordinary  mercantile 
building.  This  is  apparently  linked  with  the  overriding  demands  for 
naval  construction  and  repairs,  and  with  the  enemy’s  difficulties  in 
producing  sufficient  open-hearth  steel  for  all  requirements.  In  a 
decree  of  November  1942  the  shipbuilding  industry  was  specified  as 
one  of  a  number  of  large  steel  consumers  who  were  to  be  compelled  to 
use  basic  Bessemer  (Thomas)  steel  instead  of  open-hearth  (Martin) 
or  electric  grades  for  normal  commercial  purposes.  Similar  limita¬ 
tions  have  been  imposed  on  the  use  of  brass,  copper,  and  other  non- 
ferrous  metals  wherever  they  can  conveniently  be  replaced  by  steel 
or  aluminum.  A  particular  instance  is  the  lack  of  tin  and  copper  for  U 
bearing  metals;  according  to  reports  the  substitution  of  steel  and 
lead  has  been  unsatisfactory  and  the  difficulty  has  been  aggravated  by 
the  poor  quality  of  lubricants. 

(2)  Fuel. — At  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  percentage  of  coal-burners, 
oil-burners,  and  Diesel-engined  vessels  in  the  German  merchant 
marine  was  as  follows : 


Type :  Percent 

Coal  bui-ning _  54.  6 

Oil  burning _  19. 1 

Diesel  engine _  26.  3 

In  December  1942  the  percentage  was  estimated  to  be : 

:  Percent 

Coal  burning _  71.  8 

Oil  biirning _  7.  0 

Diesel  engine _  21.  2 


This  change  may  be  partly  due  to  the  acquisition  of  tonnage  from 
the  merchant  marines  of  occupied  nations,  but  it  was  also  because 
of  the  conversion  of  oil  burners  and  Diesel-engined  craft  to  coal.  The 
shortage  of  oil — particularly  Diesel  oil — was  so  acute  that  by  the 
middle  of  1942  approximately  600,000  GET  of  useful  tonnage  were 
laid  up.  The  German  Eeich  Commissioner  for  Ocean  Shipping  also 
issued  several  public  appeals  to  all  owners  of  ocean-going  and  coastal 
vessels,  requesting  them  to  siqiply  the  necessary  data  regarding  the 
conversion  of  these  craft  to  gas  operation.  Not  included  in  these  ap¬ 
peals  were  fishing  vessels  and  ocean-going  and  coastal  ships  of  under 
50  and  over  1,000  horsepower.  . 

c.  Manpower. 

(1)  Source  of  supply. — There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  ship’s  officers 
and  skilled  seamen  of  all  kinds  in  the  Axis  merchant  service.  This“ 
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shortage  is  attributed  chiefly  to  the  calling  up  of  seamen  of  between 
18  and  50  years  of  age  for  both  the  Xavy  and  the  Army,  with  the 
result  that  German  crews  are  now  largely  composed  of  overage  and 
underage  men.  There  is  also  a  shortage  of  merchant  seamen  in  the 
occupied  countries  caused  largely  by  the  reluctance  of  seamen  to 
serve  the  Axis,  which  leads  to  desertions,  and  by  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  seamen  are  now  serving  with  the  United  Xations. 

Germany  has  tried  to  make  up  for  this  shortage  by  the  compulsory 
enrollment  of  merchant  seamen  from  the  occupied  countries,  by 
lowering  the  standards  for  ship’s  officers,  by  the  recruitment  of 
unskilled  labor,  and  by  sending  out  ships  short-handed. 

Compulsory  enrollment  is  in  effect  in  Xorway  and  Holland,  where 
seamen  engaged  in  other  work  are  compelled  to  go  to  sea  again;  if 
they  refuse,  they  are  subject  to  deportation  and  forced  labor  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Enrollment  is  also  believed  to  be  in,  effect  in  Belgium  and  the 
Baltic  States,  and  was  recently  reported  to  have  been  introduced  in 
Denmark  and  France. 

The  most  serious  shortage  is  of  officers,  but  the  shortage  of  deck  and 
engine  hands  has  forced  the  Germans  to  make  increasing  use  of  un¬ 
skilled  labor.  A  German  ship  of  9,000  GET  sailed  recently  with  a 
crew  of  16,  as  compared  with  34  on  a  Swedish  ship  of  similar  tonnage 
and  type.  In  another  ship  the  stokehold  complement  consisted  of  two 
stokers  instead  of  three  stokers  and  two  trimmers. 

(2)  Training  and  Standards. 

Insofar  as  is  known,  the  training  program  is  as  outlined  in  A,  3,  d, 
iii  above,  but  the  various  courses  are  now  completed  in  much  shorter 
time.  This  program  is  believed  to  have  been  completely  put  into 
effect  by  1940. 

However,  due  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient  personnel  (see 
above)  the  standards  and  quality  of  both  officers  and  men  have  been 
considerably  lowered. 

(3)  Wages  and  contracts. 

{a)  Wages. — On  the  whole,  wages  have  changed  verj^  little  during 
the  war.  War  bonuses  and  danger  money  are  paid  to  seamen.  War 
bonuses  vary  according  to  where  the  ship  is  going.  They  are  20.00  to 
40.00  EM.  a  month.  Danger  money  is  1.25  EM.  a  day  (July  1943). 
By  order  of  the  Eeich  Commissioner  for  Ocean  Shipping,  the  Hapag 
Line  in  Hamburg  now  acts  as  agent  for  all  companies  in  paying  their 
personnel.  The  other  companies  send  their  money  to  Hapag,  which 
pays  the  men  on  behalf  of  the  Eeich  Commissioner  of  Ocean  Shipping. 

(b)  Contracts. — The  normal  contract  under  which  a  merchant  sea¬ 
man  was  employed  (i.  e.,  signing  on  for  a  round  trip)  has  been  abol¬ 
ished  ;  men  are  now  bound  to  a  particular  ship.  They  can  be  released 
only  by  serious  illness  and  the  necessary  medical  certificate  is  extremely 
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hard  to  obtain.  Deserters  are  liable  to  severe  punishment.  More¬ 
over,  under  a  regulation  dated  1  September  1942,  seamen  are  obliged 
not  only  to  assist  loading  and  discharging  their  own  ship,  but  any  other 
ship  in  the  same  port,  if  work  is  delayed  through  a  shortage  of  dock 
labor.  However,  shortly  after  this  regulation  went  into  effect,  the 
Keich  Commissioner  of  Ocean  Shipping  announced  improvements  in 
wages  and  conditions  of  employment.  Wages  were  increased,  better 
food  and  clothing  were  promised,  and  "the  rates  of  compensation  for 
killed  or  injured  seamen  were  made  the  same  as  those  for  sailors  in 
the  German  Navy. 

Seamen  from  occupied  countries  receive  less  favorable  treatment 
aboard  German  ships  than  do  German  nationals.  Even  when  their 
conditions  are  nominally  the  same,  discrimination  is  officially  or  un¬ 
officially  practiced.  Because  of  the  dissatisfaction  this  causes  there  is 
now  a  tendency  to  use  fewer  mixed  crews  on  German  ships  and  to  em¬ 
ploy  more  crews  composed  either  wholly  of  Germans  or  of  foreigners. 
In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  master,  the  wireless  operator,  and 
usually  the  chief  officer  are  German. 

(4)  Relations  with  the  Nazi  Party— In  a  special  chapter  of  the 
1937  edition  of  a  handbook  on  navigation  {Schiifsfahrung)^  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  Nazi  party  and  the  German  merchant  seaman 
is  set  forth  as  follows : 

It  is  a  duty  and  it  is  also  of  paramount  importance,  that  the  commanders  of 
all  German  ships  work  in  closest  contact  with  the  Party  organization  and  the 
offices  of  the  Party  and  its  members  on  board  ship  and  in  the  various  seaports. 
All  sailors  sailing  the  seas  are  subject  to  the  following  Party  organizations: 

(1)  Foreign  organization  of  the  NSDAP,  Oflice  of  Navigation  (Auslands- 

Organization  der  NSDAP,  Amt  Seefahrt)  ; 

(2)  Foreign  organization  of  the  German  Labor  Front  (Deutsche  Arbeits- 

front,  Auslands-Organization)  in  cooperation  with  the  Reich  group 
Navigation  (Reichsfachgruppe  Seeschiffahrt)  of  the  department  of 
Energy  Traffic,  Administration  (EnergieVerkehr-Vencaltung)  ; 

(3)  National-Socialist  unions  belonging  to  the  Party’s  foreign  organization 

{National  Socialistischer  Verband  in  der  Auslandsorganization)  of 
which  each  sailor  is  supposed  to  be  a  member. 

(4)  Winter  Aid  organization  (WHW — WinterMIfswerk) ,  which  each  sea- 

,  man  is  obliged  to  support.  (One  dish  meal  and  money  contribution.) 

The  dues  payable  by  all  seamen  to  the  German  Labor  Front  (Deutsche  Arbeits 
Front)  are  frequently  collected  by  the  commanders  of  the  ships.  These  dues  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  insurance  premiums  but  represent  contributions  to  a 
common  philosophy  of  life  {Beitrage  zu  einer  iceltanschaulichen  Gemeinschaft) . 

The  Party  office  Schonheit  der  Arbeit  (Beauty  of  Work)  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  seeing  to  it  that  decent  living  quarters  are  provided  for  the 
crews. 

Since  this  handbook  is  being  sent  to  German  prisoners  of  war,  its 
provisions  are  presumed  still  to  be  in  effect. 
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4.  Changes  in  Organization. 

a.  The  Reich  and  German  Shipping. 

(1)  General  situation.— Dyxrmg  the  first  2  years  of  the  war,  the 

administration  and  organization  of  German  shipping  were  relatively 
unchanged.  Uniform  planning  of  sea  transport,  joint  management  of 
shipping,  complete  control  of  cargo,  and  complete  control  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  all  ships  were  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  shipowners  pre¬ 
sumably  representing  the  Association  of  Shipowners.  At  most  these 
powers  were  an  extension  and  streamlining  of  those  possessed  bv  the 
Association  before  the  war.  ' 

At  the  same  time  a  naval  officer  was  designated  as  Under-Secretary 
of  State  in  charge  of  a  newly  created  Central  Agencv  for  Ocean 
Shipping  {Zentrales  Seeschiff amt)  in  the  ^linistry  of  Transport. 
The  function  of  this  agency  was  to  coordinate  the  interests  of  shipping 
with  other  related  interests  in  the  Ministry  (i.  e.,  seaports,  ship  canals, 
inland  navigation) . 

However,  shipping  problems  still  continued  to  prove  difficult  of  solu¬ 
tion  and  the  shipping  situation  somewhat  chaotic.  For  one  thing, 
shipowners  continued  to  use  competitive  methods  and  to  further  their 
own  individual  needs,  which  were  not  always  consistent  with  the  war¬ 
time  needs  of  the  Third  Reich.  Furthermore  the  interests  of  the 
German  merchant  marine  had  little  or  no  representation  in  the  higher 
administrative  agencies  concerned  with  the  problems  of  the  war. 

To  correct  this  situation  recourse  was  had  to  an  expedient  which  had 
been  tried  successfully  before;  namely,  to  appoint  a  commissioner 
responsible  only  to  Hitler  and  with  extradepartmental  powers. 

In  July  1942  a  Reich  Commissariat  for  Ocean  Shipping  {Reich-s- 
kommissariat  fur  die  Seesschiffart)  was  set  up,  Karl  Kaufman,  the 
Gauleiter  of  Hamburg,  was  appointed  commissioner.  He  was  given 
virtually  complete  control  over  shipping  and  shipbuilding.  The  ship¬ 
ping  committee  (see  above)  theoretically  continued  in  its  functions, 
but  was  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Kaufmann.  From  the  Xazi 
point  of  view,  the  appointment  was  considered  to  be  a  good  one  since 
in  addition  to  being  a  reliable  official  of  the  Party,  he  was  well 
connected  in  shipping  circles. 

(2)  The  Kaufmann  organization. — As  originally  constituted  the 
Kaufmann  organization  was  divided  into  five  parts  (see  chart  6). 
They  were  the  maritime  departments  in  Germany,  the  maritime  de¬ 
partments  in  Norway,  the  maritime  departments  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  port  commissioners  and  port  inspectors,  and  the  war-damage  office 
for  ocean  shipping. 

The  maritime  departments  in  Germany  were  as  follows : 

General  organization ; 

Traffic  planning; 
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Overseas  shipping ; 

Coastal  and  fjord  shipping; 

Ports ; 

Shipbuilding  (later  transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Armament 
and  War  Production)  ; 

Equipment. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Norwegian  and  Mediterranean  maritime 
offices  are  organized  along  similar  lines.  They  are  discussed  in 
section  b  immediately  below. 

A  port  commissioner  was  appointed  for  each  of  the  following  port 
groups ;  the  Weser  ports,  the  Ems  ports,  the  Schleswig-Holstein  ports, 
the  Pomeranian  ports,  the  East  Prussian  ports,  the  Mecklenburg 
ports,  Danzig  and  the  West  Prussian  ports,  the  Hamburg  ports. 
Port  inspectors  were  stationed  in  the  principal  ports  in  occupied  and 
Axis-dominated  territories.  In  general,  the  port  commissioners  and 
inspectors  are  responsible  for  shipping  rather  than  ports.  It  is  their 
function  to  see  that  the  most  efficient  use  is  made  of  available  vessels. 

The  war-damage  office  {Kriegsschddenammt  fur  die  Seeschiffart) 
set  up  in  December  1942  is  believed  to  be  responsible  for  insurance 
against  war  damage,  but  precise  information  is  not  available. 

The  Kaufmann  organization  immediately  devoted  itself  to  the 
solution  of  Germany’s  more  pressing  shipping  problems.  Freight 
rates  and  pay  were  raised  and  working  conditions  were  improved. 
Stringent  measures  to  secure  the  most  efficient  operation  of  available 
tonnage  were  adopted.  The  small  hitherto  untouched  reserves  of 
deep-sea  shipping  were  utilized.  In  an  endeavor  to  achieve  the  more 
rapid  working  of  deep-sea  tonnage,  small  craft  of  all  kinds  were 
pressed  into  coastwise  and  distributive  services,  particularly  on  the 
Norwegian  coast  (see  1,  b,  i  (3)  above).  Port  turn-round  times  were 
improved  by  moving  equipment  from  port  to  port  to  meet  changing 
requirements.  Existing  port  labor  was  reinforced  by  foreign  workers 
and  prisoners  of  war  and  in  some  cases  even  by  the  crews  of  available 
ships. 

The  net  effect  of  this  was  a  great  improvement  in  Germany’s  ship¬ 
ping  position,  but  it  also  seems  true  that  the  Kaufmann  organization 
came  into  conflict  with  other  German  war  administrations  and  that 
steps  may  have  been  taken  to  limit  its  powers.  It  is  known  that  the 
responsibility  for  shipbuilding  and  repairs  in  May  1943  was  vested 
in  the  INIain  Committee  for  Shipbuilding  (Hauptausschuss  Schifltbau) 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Keich  Ministry  of  Armament  and  War 
Production  (The  Speer  Organization — see  chart  6).  It  is  also  pos¬ 
sible — though  direct  evidence  is  lacking — that  the  whole  Keich  Com¬ 
missariat  for  Ocean  Shipping  is  now  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  ministry. 
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Chofi  6— ADMINISTRATION  ORGANIZATION  OF  OCEAN  SHIPPING  IN  1944 
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b.  Shipping  Administration  in  Occupied  Countries.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  shipping  in  the  occupied  territories  was  administered 
by  the  armed  forces,  which,  as  a  rule,  not  only  overestimated  their 
own  individual  requirements,  but  made  little  attempt  to  coordinate 
their  various  needs.  As  a  result  unnecessarily  large  blocks  of  tonnage 
were  requisitioned  and  withheld  from  the  commercial  pool,  and  com¬ 
mercial  services  to  these  territories  were  extravagantly  administered. 
This  same  lack  of  central  planning  was  also  evident  in  the  fact  that 
although  Germany’s  tonnage  strength  was  being  progressively  whit¬ 
tled  away,  no  attempt  was  made  either  to  speed  up  the  return  to 
service  of  the  growing  accumulation  of  damaged  shipping  or  to 
initiate  even  a  token  replacement  program. 

Toward  the  end  of  1942,  Kaufmann  began  a  reorganization  of 
shipping  in  occupied  countries.  He  first  turned  his  attention  to  Nor¬ 
way,  which  for  reasons  of  strategy  and  supply  was  making  the  larg¬ 
est  drain  on  Germany’s  existing  tonnage  resources.  Here  no  less  than 
five  separate  organizations  were  competing  for  tonnage.  Kaufmann’s 
first  step  was  to  take  over  the  KMD  {Kriegs  Marine  Dienst).^  which 
had  hitherto  been  maintained  by  the  German  Admiralty  for  the  trans¬ 
port  of  supplies  for  the  German  armed  forces.  In  February  1943 
he  set  up  a  Norwegian  Division  of  the  Keichs  Commissariat  for  Ship¬ 
ping  (known  as  the  EK-See).  Eepresentatives  were  installed  in  all 
important  ports  and  were  made  responsible  for  the  handling  of  all 
cargo  vessels  including  those  operating  for  the  'Wehrmwcht.  The 
organization  of  this  office  is  similar  to  that  of  the  office  in  Germany. 
The  following  are  the  notable  examples  of  the  work  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion  in  its  various  fields : 

(1)  General  organization — centralization  of  ship  management  on 
the  Norwegian  coast  resulting  in  faster  turn-rounds  and  increased 
imports  and  exports; 

(2)  Traific  planning — quick  planning  to  meet  special  needs,  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  speed  at  which  full-scale  ore  shipments  were  resumed 
from  Lulea  when  that  port  opened  earlier  than  usual;  compulsory 
ballast  voyages  for  fast  vessels  engaged  in  priority  trade; 

(3)  Coastal  and  fjord  shipping — continued  mobilization  of  small 
craft  on  the  Norwegian  coast  and  elsewhere  for  distributive  and  coast¬ 
wise  services  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  call  on  deep-sea  shipping ; 

(4)  Ports  and  equipment — ^numerous  movements  of  general  and 
special  quayside  appliances  between  ports  to  meet  changing  port 
activities ; 

(5)  Shiphuilding—vesmnTpiion  of  merchant  ship  construction  in 
the  German  yards  and  the  laying  down  in  the  autumn  of  1942  of  the 
first  hulls  of  a  standard  design. 

In  April  1943  steps  of  a  like  nature  were  taken  in  the  Mediter- 
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ranean  and  RK-See  took  over  all  German  and  German-controlled 
tonnage  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  formerly  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  OIvlVI  {Oherste  Kriegs  Marine).  As  far  as  is  known  the  organi¬ 
zation  was  similar  to  Norway. 

c.  Wartime  Changes  in  Steamship  Lines. — Reports  received  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1943  state  that  the  North  German  Lloyd  and  the  Hamburg- 
America  lines  have  been  amalgamated  to  form  the  new  German 
American  Line. 

It  is  also  known  that  in  1941  the  Reich  transferred  to  private  own¬ 
ers  (especially  the  Essberger  line)  the  stock  which  it  held  in  some 
of  the  most  important  ocean  shipping  lines. 

No  other  changes  of  any  importance  have  been  reported. 

d.  Administration  of  Shipbuilding. — As  pointed  out  above  (4  a,  i, 
(2))  control  of  shipbuilding  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Kauf- 
mann  organization,  but  was  later  transferred  to  the  Main  Committee 
for  Shipbuilding.  All  shipyards  were  under  the  control  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  and  no  new  construction  or  repairs  could  be  undertaken  with¬ 
out  its  permission.  This  regulation  applied  both  to  Germany  and 
to  occupied  countries. 

C.  The  German  Merchant  Marine  at  the  End  of  the  War. 

Any  estimate  as  to  the  probable  size  and  make-up  of  the  German 
merchant  marine  at  the  end  of  the  war  must  be  very  approximate 
since  a  great  many  variables  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
But  although  shipbuilding  is  still  being  carried  on  both  in  Germany 
and  the  occupied  countries,  it  is  not  likely  that  new  tonnage  is  being 
produced  any  faster  than  old  tonnage  is  lost  or  worn  out.  Conse¬ 
quently  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  total  tonnage  in  German 
hands  when  hostilities  cease  will  not  exceed  the  approximately  6,000,- 
000  GRT  which  she  controls  at  the  present  time. 

But  not  all  of  this  tonnage  is  actually  German.  Excluding  Italian 
tonnage  (estimated  to  be  504,685  GRT)  and  Spanish  tonnage  (esti¬ 
mated  to  be  24,689  GRT)  total  tonnage  acquired  by  Germany  during 
the  war  was  3,307,223  GRT.  Details  are  given  in  table  7. 

If  ton-for-ton  restoration  were  required,  the  German  merchant 
marine  would  be  not  more  than  2,700,000  GRT  or  little  more  than  half 
its  size  before  the  war.  If  restoration  of  Italian  and  Spanish  vessels 
were  also  made,  the  total  tonnage  of  tlie  merchant  marine  would  be 
not  more  than  2,200,000  GRT. 

Furthermore,  this  merchant  marine  is  almost  certain  to  be  very  un¬ 
balanced  in  its  make-up,  with  a  great  shortage  of  smaller  ships. 
Estimates  of  the  present  German  merchant  marine  with  a  break-down 
by  size  of  vessel  are  not  available,  but  it  is  known  that  of  the  3,191 
vessels  seized  from  enemy  countries,  2,690  were  of  less  than  2,000  GRT. 
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Table  7.  Tonnage  seized  by  Germany  during  the  war 


Pass./Cargo 

Tankers 

Total 

From 

Number 

Tonnage 

Number 

Tonnage 

Number 

Toimage 

Western  Europe: 

Norway _ 

983 

704,  180 

40 

164,  495 

1,023 

868,  675 

Denmark _ 

439 

439,  477 

7 

17,  185 

446 

456,  662 

Netherlands _ 

674 

371,  235 

15 

43,  111 

689 

414,  346 

Rplcinm 

87 

73,  100 

87 

73,  100 

France _ 

380 

264;  856 

13 

35,  315 

393 

300,  171 

Total _ 

2,  563 

1,  852,  848 

75 

260,  106 

2,  638 

2,  112,  954 

The  Mediterranean  and 

Black  Sea:* 

Greece _ 

174 

158,  255 

6 

11,  716 

180 

169,  971 

Yugoslavia 

96 

46,  103 

96 

46,  103 

France _ 

200 

646,  253 

22 

101,  339 

222 

747;  592 

Rplffinm 

1 

2,  568 

1 

2,  568 

Great  Britain.  _ 

14 

73,  904 

3 

26,  038 

17 

99;  942 

Denmark  _ 

14 

31,  430 

14 

31,  430 

N  etherlands  _  _ 

3 

2,  853 

3 

2,  853 

Norway _ _ 

11 

29;  280 

6 

53,  885 

17 

83;  165 

Russia _ _ 

3 

10,  645 

3 

10,  645 

Total. _ 

516 

1,  001,  291 

37 

192,  978 

553 

1,  194,  269 

Grand  total _ 

3,  079 

2,  854,  139 

112 

453,  084 

3,  191 

3,  307,  223 

Of  the  3,307,223  GB.T  thus  acquired,  1,109,065  GRT  were  in  vessels  of 
this  category. 

Restoration  would  deprive  Germany  of  a  great  many  small  ships. 

Moreover,  Germany  has  worked  her  smaller  vessels  heavily  so  that 
wear  and  tear  and  losses  in  this  category  have  been  proportionately 
great,  whereas  many  of  her  larger  vessels  have  been  laid  up  after  being 
carefully  camouflaged  and  may  have  escaped  damage. 
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teriwm,  1940  (Organization  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  changes 
effected  since  World  War  I). 

Ebhardt,  Bodo.  Organischev  Aufhau  dss  VevJcehvs.  (Corporate 
structure  of  German  transport.) 
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wirtschaft,  insbesondere  die  Unternehmungsformen  in  den  einzelnen 
\  erkehrszweigen,  1937.  (An  analysis  of  the  components  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  industry  in  Germany.) 
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Transport.) 
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the  Reichsgesetzblatt). 

Statistisches  Reichsamt.  Die  Seeschiffahrt  im  Jahre  1936.,  1937, 
Band  508  for  1936  and  Band  524  for  1937.  Berlin,  1937, 1938.  (Offi¬ 
cial  German  statistics  on  ocean  shipping.  Analysis  according  to  com¬ 
modities,  ports,  rail-water  transshipment,  regional  traffic  and  foreign 
trade.) 

Statistisches  Reichsamt.  Statistisches  Jahrhuch  fur  das  Deutsche 
Reich,  1938.  (General  statistics  on  Germany  for  1937.) 

Searphim,  Peter  Heinz.  Die  Ostseehafen  und  der  Ostseeverkehr, 
Volk  und  Reich  Verlag,  Berlin,  1937.  (Baltic  ports  and  their 
hinterland.) 

Jahrhuch  der  Hafenhautechnischen  GeseTlschaft.  (Contains  much 
teclmical  information  on  shipping  and  port  installations.) 

Bulletin  of  the  Hamhurg  World’s  Economics  Archives  1937—1939. 
(Contain  much  detailed  information  on  the  importance  of  German 
shipping  to  the  economic  life  in  Germany.  Several  articles  deal  with 
the  building  program,  balance  sheets  of  German  shipping  companies, 
business  results  of  German  yards,  and  shipping  companies.) 

Schiffhau  und  Werft  Reederei  Hafen.  (An  official  or  semiofficial 
magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  maritime  and  inland  ports,  ship¬ 
ping,  and  shipbuilding  yards.) 

Groner.  H andelsflotten  Taschenhuch  19 JJ).  (Published  every 
vear:  the  1940  handbook  is  the  last  one  available  in  this  country.  It 
contains  the  names  of  all  vessels  under  German  flag,  the  mam  ship¬ 
owners  and  their  vessels  with  home  port,  year  of  building,  and  tonnage 
capacity.) 

Oberkommando  der  Kriegsmarine,  Mansen,  G.  V.  Nauticus,  Jahr¬ 
huch  fiir  Deutschland’’ s  Seeinteressen  1936  to  19Ji3.  (Contains  several 
articles  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  German  Navy,  merchant 

marine,  and  shipbuilding  facilities.) 

Lloyd'’s  Register  of  Shipping,  London.  Published  every  year. 
(Contains  official  data  on  merchant  vessels  of  the  whole  world.) 

Civil  Affairs  Guide:  German  Puhlic  Property.  (Contains  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  status  of  public  property.) 

Schiffahrt,  Schiffbau,  Hafenbau.  Deutsche  Schiffahrtszeitschrift 
‘^Hansaf^  Berlin.  Published  weekly.  (Contains  much  valuable  ma¬ 
terial  on  ocean  shipping,  traffic,  building,  and  also  technical 
information.) 
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Annex  B.  Germany,  principal  German  steamship  services  before  the  war 
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Annex  B.  Germany,  principal  German  steamship  services  before  the  war — Continued 
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Other  small  lines  operated 

in  this  trade;  several 

of  the  larger  lines 

made  intermediate 
calls  at  British  ports. 
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Annex  C.  Total  sea-borne  cargoes  inbound  to  Germany  by  commodities  and  foreign  origin  (year  1936-metric  tons) 
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Annex  E.  Coastwise  traffic  between  German  ports  during  1936 

[In  thousands  of  metric  tons] 
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Annex  F.  Income  from  ocean  shippins  (in  RM  millions)^ 
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Annex  G.  Breakdown  of  the  German  merchant  marine  in  1938,  by  type 

of  vessels 


Vessels  over  100  GRT:^ 

Steamships - 

Motorships - - 

Sailing  vessels  with  and  without  motors 
Barges - 

Total  ships  of  more  than  100  GRT — 

A.  Steamships  over  100  GRT: 

Passenger  and  cargo  vessels: 

Over  20,000  GRT _ 

10,000  to  20,000  GRT _ 

1,000  to  10,000  GRT _ 

Cargo  vessels: 

6,000  to  10,000  GRT _ 

3,000  to  6,000  GRT _ 

1,600  to  3,000  GRT _ 

1,000  to  1,600  GRT _ 

100  to  1,000  GRT.__' _ 

Tankers: 

Over  1,000  GRT - 

100  to  1,000  GRT _ 

Whaler-tenders _ 

Whalers _ 

Fishing  craft _ 

Tugs  and  salvage  vessels _ 

Icebreakers _ 

Cable  ships _ 

Train  ferries _ 

Total  for  1938 _ 

Total  for  1937 _ 

* 

B.  Motorships  over  100  GRT: 

Passenger  and  cargo  vessels: 

10,000  to  20,000  GRT _ 

1,000  to  10,000  GRT _ 

Cargo  vessels: 

6,000  to  10,000  GRT _ 

3,000  to  6,000  GRT _ 

1,600  to  3,000  GRT _ 

1,000  to  1,600  GRT _ 

100  to  1,000  GRT _ 

Tankers: 

Over  1,000  GRT _ 

100  to  1,000  GRT _ 

Fishing  vessels _ 

•  Tugs  an^  salvage  vessels _ 

Total  for  1938 _ 

Total  for  1937 _ 


Number 

QRT 

_  1, 438 

3,  094,  149 

351 

828,  830 

441 

84,  516 

160 

51,  940 

.  2,  390 

4,  059,  435 

8 

248,  234 

17 

255,  076 

63 

352,  040 

71 

518,  515 

157 

716,  646 

171 

382,  583 

123 

164,  691 

346 

218,  687 

6 

27,  334 

9 

5,  017 

4 

55,  506 

30 

9,  815 

359 

106,  062 

61 

10,  918 

6 

3,  455 

2 

8,  737 

5 

10,  833 

1,  438 

3,  094,  149 

1,  937 

2,  943,  979 

9 

124,  177 

38 

229,  590 

25 

177,  196 

28 

119,  115 

8 

18,  326 

19 

22,  799 

186 

39,  257 

17 

90,  639 

8 

3,  810 

10 

2,  916 

3 

1,  005 

351 

828,  830 

301 

741,  410 

Qermanischer  Lloyd,  do  not  exactly  agree  with  figures  from  other  equally  reliable 
sources,  but  are  given  because  they  aflord  the  most  complete  breakdown  available. 
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Annex  G.  Breakdown  of  the  German  merchant  marine  in  1938^  by  type 

of  vessels — Continued 


C.  Sailins  vessels  with  or  without  motors,  over  100 

GRT; 

Cargo  vessels: 

Without  auxiliary  motor,  over  1,000  GRT. _ 

With  auxiliary  motor,  over  1,000  GRT... _ 

School-training  ships  without  auxiliary  motors _ 

Fishing  vessels: 

Steamlugger _ 

M  otorlugger _ 

Other  sailing  vessels: 

Without  auxiliary  motors _ 

With  auxiliary  motor _ 

Total  for  1938... 

Total  for  1937 _ 1. 1 

D.  Barges: 

Tank  barges _ 1 _ 

Barges  without  motor _ 

Barges  with  auxiliary  motor  (sail,  motor) _ 

Total  for  1938 _ 

Total  for  1937 _ 


Number 

GRT 

3 

8,  519 

2 

5,  399 

3 

5,  370 

61 

9,  275 

105 

16,  187 

2 

427 

265 

39,  339 

441 

84,  516 

434 

81,  943 

14 

5,  514 

112 

41,  901 

34 

4,  525 

160 

51,  940 

160 

52,  314 
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Annex  H.  Germany:  Merchant  tonnage  completed  in  German  yards,  1929,  1937 
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FOR  FOREIGN  ACCOUNT 
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Annex  I.  Source  of  supply  of  manpower 


A.  Maritime  states  and  port  towns 

B.  States  and  cities  in  the  interior 


Seamen  per 
100,000 
inhabitants 


A 


East  Prussia _ 

West  Prussia — Posen 

Pommern _ 

Mecklenburg _ 

Schleswig-Holstein.  _ 

Hannover _ 

Oldenburg _ 

Lubeck  (city) _ 

Hamburg  (state) - 

Bremen _ 


74.  9 
26.  4 
154.  3 
144.  2 
275.  3 
222.  5 
431.  3 
278.  9 
303.  5 
676.  6 


Nautical  students 


Students 

1923-31 


Students  per 
100,000 
inhabitants 


419 

228 

759 

264 

1,  790 

2,  142 
538 
121 
889 
288 


18.  1 
68.  6 
40.  4 
33.  7 
129.  8 
69.  1 
115.  2 
91.  0 
69.  7 
,  85.  0 


B 

Berlin _ 

Brandenburg _ 

Schlesien _ 

Sachsen _ 

Westphalen _ 

H  essen-N  assau _ 

Rheinland _ 

Bayern  (Pfalz  and  Saargebiet) 

Sachsen  (state) _ 

Wurttenberg _ 

Baden _ 

Thuringen _ 

Hessen _ 

Braunschweig _ 

Anhalt _ 

Lippe - 


18.  7 
23.  2 
21.  1 
29.  8 

16.  3 

13.  8 
13.  8 
6.  5 
16.  4 
34.  5 
10.  4 

80.  0 


267 

6.  6 

187 

7.  2 

182 

4.  0 

164 

4.  9 

257 

5.  4 

54 

2.  2 

209 

2.  9 

156 

2.  1 

216 

3.  3 

43 

1.  7 

64 

2.  8 

81 

5.  0 

52 

3.  8 

57 

11.  4 

30 

8.  5 

72 

34  1 

— m 

Annex  J.  Pay  rates  in  the  German  merchant  marine 


Pay  rates  for  all  personnel  except  wireless  operators  employed  in  seagoing 
merchant  ships  of  over  100  GRT  other  than  tugs,  lighters,  and  salvage  vessels 
were  fixed  by  the  Collective  Regulation  (Tarifordnung)  of  December  1934  (with 
certain  amendments)  issued  under  the  National  Labor  Regulation  Act  of  20 
January  1934.  Except  for  a  few  modifications  regarding  supplementary  condi¬ 
tions,  these  regulations  maintained  the  wage  scales  established  by  national  collec¬ 
tive  agreements  in  1932.  These  rates  and  other  conditions  were  still  in  force  in  the 
summer  of  1 936.  They  are  given  below. 


Table  1. — Masters  (vessels  over  100  GRT) 
[Minimum  monthly  rates  in  RM,  with  subsistence] 


Mechanically  propelled  vessels: 

Ocean  trade  and  extended  home  trade 

North  Sea  and  Baltic  trade _ 

101—400  GRT  all  trades _ 

401-800  GRT  all  trades _ 

Sailing  vessels: 

101-500  GRT _ 

501-1,000  GRT _ 

1,001  GRT  and  over _ 


..  550 
--  480 
400 
--  455 

--  400 
--  480 
550 
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I 

i  The  salary  of  masters  was  left  to  be  settled  by  agreement  between  the  ship- 
owner  and  the  master,  but  whatever  the  method  of  fixing  the  salary  (whether  by 
lump  sum  payments  only  or  also  by  a  commission  on  profits  or  turnover)  the 

■  amounts  actually  paid  could  not  be  less  per  month  than  those  given  above. 
Extra  allowances  for  seniority  or  special  trades  were  a  matter  for  agreement 
between  the  parties, 

I 

Table  2. — Deck  and  Engineers  Officers  (ships  over  100  GRT) 

(H 

;■  [Standard  monthly  rates  in  RM,  with  subsistence] 


Ocean  trade 

Trade  to  Great 
Britain  and 
Ireland 

North  Sea  and 
Baltic  traffic 

Vessels  of  from 
101-400  GRT 
in  aU  trades 

Chief  mate.  _ 

300 

290 

240 

190 

2d  mate.  _  _ 

245 

230 

180 

152 

3d  mate _  _ 

185 

175 

142 

4th  mate _ _  _  _  _ 

140 

130 

Chief  engineer  __  _ _ 

450 

425 

330 

240 

2d  engineer _  __  __ 

300 

290 

240 

180 

3d  engineer _ _  __  _  __  _  _ 

245 

230 

180 

4th  engineer. _  __ 

185 

175 

I  One  mate  only — 240.  \ 

I  One  engineer  only — 245, 

(1)  Lump  sum  for  assistant  engineers:  24  RM  per  month 
i  (2)  Monthly  allowance  for  clothes  (engineers  on  merchanically  propelled 
j  vessels) :  up  to  1,500  GRT,  25  RM;  over  1,500  GRT,  30  RM. 

I  (3)  Supplement  for  wireless  service:  on  vessels  with  wireless  personnel,  30  RM 

*  per  month;  on  vessels  without  wireless  personnel,  65  RM  per  month. 

!  (4)  Overtime :  ship’s  officers  employed  on  vessels  in  North  Sea  and  Baltic  trades, 

and  in  trade  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  if  required  to  work  in  port  more  than 
30  hours  per  month  in  excess  of  normal  hours  of  work  in  port,  are  entitled  to  extra 
pay  as  follows : 

(a)  1  RM.  per  hour  or 

(b)  a  monthly  lump  sum  payment  calculated  as  follows: 

1  30  to  50  hours’  overtime — 10  percent  of  monthly  salary. 

'  50  to  60  hours’  overtime — 15  percent  of  monthly  salary. 

'  60  to  70  hours’  overtime — 20  percent  of  monthly  salary. 

*  70  and  over  hours’  overtime — 25  percent  of  monthly  salary. 

The  competent  Labor  Trustee  could  decide  to  apply  these  rules  to  similar  trades 
to  those  specified  above. 


Table  3. — Subordinate  Deck  and  Engine-room  Staff  (ships  over  100  GRT) 
[Standard  monthly  rates  in  RM.,  with  subsistence] 

Deck : 

1st  boatswain,  1st  carpenter - 124 

2d  boatswain,  2d  carpenter - 110 

Only  boatswain,  only  carpenter - 124 


Sailmaker - 110 

Helmsman _ 110 

A.  B _ 103 

O.  S _  50 

Light  hand _  35 

Boy - 25 
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Table  3. — Subordinate  Deck  and  Engine-room  Staff  (ships  over  100  ORT) — C 
Engine-room :  ^ 

Electrician:  as  4th  engineer,  assistant  engineers  and  assistant  elec¬ 
tricians  with  at  least  1  year’s  sei’vice  as  assistant _ Z 

Assistant  engineer  and  assistant  electrician  with  less  service _ 

Petty  officers-storekeeper,  leading  fireman,  greaser,  donkeyman _ Z 

Fireman _ I 

Experienced  cleaners  on  motor  vessels _ Z 

Inexperienced  cleaners  on  motor  vessels _ 

Trimmer _ _ _  , 

(1)  Allowance  for  boiler  scaling  and  other  cleaning  work:  2.80  RM.  a  d; 

(2)  Monthly  allowance  for  clothes  on  mechanically  propelled  vessels:  H 


Subordinate  engine-room  staff — Up  to  1,500  GRT _ 15  R  Z 

Subordinate  engine-room  staff — Over  1,500  GRT _ 20  R  ^ 


(3)  Monthly  allowance  for  carpenter  using  his  own  tools :  7  RM. 

(4>  Overtime:  Skilled  ratings _ 0.72 RM. 

Unskilled  ratings _  .42  RM.  (excluding  boys) . 

Boys _  .25  RM. 

1  If  two  electricians  are  carried,  the  first  is  to  be  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  the  3d  engine 
the  second  at  the  rate  of  the  4th  engineer. 

Table  4. — Steward  Staff  (ships  over  100  GRT^,  General  Scale 
[Standard  monthly  rates  in  RM,  with  subsistence] 


Cook _  _  2 1 

1st  stew'ard,  1-4  years _  r 

5-8  years _  21 

9  years  and  more _  _  2I 


Stew'ard,  passenger  vessels  in  North  Sea  &  Baltic  trade _  ' 

Cabin  steward,  cargo  vessels,  and  only  steward _  .  | 

Trained  butcher  and  baker,  serving  as  such  or  as  cook’s  mate _  U 

Cook’s  mate  with  previous  sea  service _ 

Cook’s  mate,  without  such  service _ 

Mess  steward _ 

Mess  boys _ 

(1)  Overtime  rates  (per  month): 

Stewards,  cargo  vessels  (excluding  young  hands) _ 

Cooks,  cargo  vessels  (excluding  young  hands) _ 

Cook’s  mates  (wdth  sea  experience)  including  trained 
bakers  and  butchers  serving  as  such  (cargo  vessels) _ 

(2)  Extra  allowance  for  cooks  on  baking  days:  1.40  a  day. 


Under  15 

15  met 

men  in 

and  ovt 

crew 

in  crev 

9.  50 

11.  1 

23.  00 

31.  ( 

14.  25 

19.  ( 
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Table  5. — Steward  Staff  (ships  over  100  GRT) — Special  scale  for  passenger  trade 


[Monthly  wages  and  lump  sum  allowances  in  EM,  with  subsistence] 


1-4  years 

5-8  years 

9th  and  fol¬ 
lowing  years 

Purser -  _  - - -  __  _ _ 

280 

320 

365 

Chief  Steward: 

On  1st  class.  _ _ 

184 

210 

235 

On  2d  class. _ _ 

161 

170 

183 

On  3d  class  ...  _ 

143 

161 

180 

Assistant  chief  steward _ '. 

155 

165 

185 

Laundry  steward _ _ 

152 

163 

173 

1st  steward.  . _  _ _  __ 

120 

133 

145 

Chief  cook _  ..  ..  . 

312 

365 

430 

Second  purser,  1-2  years _  188 

3d  and  following  years _  220 

Assistant  purser,  1st  year _  113 

2-3  years _  126 

4th  and  following  years _  140 

Assistant  chief  cook,  1-6  years _  225-300 


General  supplementary  conditions: 

(1)  If  a  steamship  or  motor  vessel  had  not  called  at  a  German  port  for 

loading  or  discharge  for  IS  months,  the  members  of  the  crew  were 
entitled  to  20  percent  increase  in  wages  from  the  commencement  of 
the  19th  month  of  service.  The  above  period  of  18  months  could  not 
be  interrupted  by  a  call  for  repairs  at  the  vessel’s  home  port,  or  any 
other  German  port,  not  exceeding  5  days. 

(2)  German  members  of  the  crew  serving  on  vessels  in  auxiliary  lines  trading 

between  non-European  ports  and  carrying  goods  or  passengers  trans¬ 
shipped  to  or  from  German  oversea  liners  or  foreign  liners  belonging 
to  the  same  “pool”,  were  entitled  to  a  20  i)ercent  increase  in  wages 
commencing  from  the  fourth  month. 

(3)  If  a  vessel  were  detained  at  its  home  port  for  at  least  14  days  without 

the  date  of  sailing  having  been  fixed,  members  of  the  crew  were  en¬ 
titled  to  their  ordinary  wages,  and  to  a  subsistence  allowance  of  1.50 
RM.  per  day,  after  a  further  i)eriod  of  14  days,  provided  that  at  least 
75  percent  of  the  deck  and  engine-room  staff  and  25  percent  of  the 
catering  staff  were  retained  on  board. 

(4)  On  vessels  with  a  crew  numbering  from  10  to  15,  cooks  were  entitled  to 

an  extra  10  percent  if  no  cook’s  mate  is  carried. 

(5)  Extra  pay  and  special  clothing  at  the  owner's  exi)ense  were  to  be  pro¬ 

vided  for  members  of  the  engine-room  staff  engaged  in  the  cleaning  of 
interior  boiler  surfaces  and  furnaces  and  oil  tanks  and  oil  bilges. 

(6)  Insurance  of  crew’s  effects :  members  of  the  crew  were  to  be  insured  at  the 

owner’s  expense  against  total  or  partial  loss  of  effects  resulting  from 
loss  of  ship,  stranding,  or  other  casualty. 

(7)  Subsistence  allowance  during  annual  leave,  and  if  meals  were  not  pro¬ 

vided  on  board  in  port :  2.80  RM.  a  day. 
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Annex  K.  Daily  vessel  expenses  of  various  class  ships  operated  by  the  Hamburg-America  line  during  1936 
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Annex  L.^  Leading  German  steamship  companies,  approximate  number  of  ships  and  GRT  in  1939,  home  port,  and  personnel 
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Annex  M.  Projected  allocation  of  tonnage  for  economic  supply  program  I 

for  1 943  (north  of  Dover) 

1.  OVERSEA  TRAFFIC  IN  DRY  CARGOES  AND  CONSUMER  GOODS  |i 


TraflBe  area 

• 

Imports  to 
Germany 
(1.  tons  in 
’OOO's) 

Exports  from 
Germany 
(1.  tons  in 
’OOO’s) 

O.  E.  T.  re¬ 
quired  oper¬ 
ating  con¬ 
tinuously 
(nearest  ’000 
g.  r.  t.) 

Norway  to  Germany  _  _  _  _ 

4,  459 

Germany  to  Norway _ 

3,  337 

57- 

Norway  to  Holland _  .  __ 

1,  106 

Holland  to  Norway _  _ _ 

234 

111 

Norway  to  Denmark _ : _ 

197 

Denmark  to  Norway _ 

105 

Norway  to  Sweden _ 

335 

Sweden  to  Norway _ _ _ 

42 

1! 

Sweden  to  Germany _  __ 

12,  330 

Germany  to  Sweden _ _ _ 

6,  148 

77i 

Sweden  "to  HoUand _ _  _ _ 

1,  847 

Holland  to  Sweden _ 

912 

ii: 

2, 

Sweden  to  Denmark _ _ _ 

420 

49 

25 

1,  397 

Sweden  to  Finland _ _  _ _ 

Sweden  to  Belgium _ _ _  .. 

Finland  to  Germany _ 

Germany  to  Finland _  _ 

2,  320 

15( 

Finland  to  Holland _ 

150 

Holland  to  Finland _ 

200 

2: 

Finland  to  Denmark _ 

196 

Denmark  to  Finland _ 

88 

1' 

« 

Finland  to  Belgium _ 

32 

15 

Latvia  to  Germany _ 

Germany  to  Latvia.  _ 

1,  750 

IK 

Lithuania  to  Germany _ 

20 

Germany  to  Lithuania _ _ 

50 

2,  240 
400 
360 
100 

7l 

1' 

Germany  to  Denmark. _ 

' 

Germany  to  Estonia _ 

Holland  to  Denmark 

K 

( 

Holland  to  Latvia _ 

Total _ 

22,  578 

18,  286 

2,  051 

2.  OVERSEA  TRAFFIC  IN  BULK  OIL 

Traffic  area 

Exports  from 
Germany  (1. 
tons  in  ’OOO’s) 

G.  R.  T. 
required 
operating 
continuously 
(nearest  ’000 
g.  r.  t.) 

Germany  to  Norway 

580 

66 

365 

152 

48 

2C 

2 

13 

5 

1 

Germany  to*  Denmark. 

Germany  to  Latvia. 

Germany  to  Finland 

Uermany  to  Lithuania _ 

Total  . 

1,  211 

41 
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Annex  M.  Project  allocation  oJ  tonnage  for  economic  supply  program  E 
for  1943  (north  of  Dover) — Continued 


3.  COASTWISE  TRAFFIC 


G.  R.  T.  required  operating 
continuously  (nearest  ’000) 

Pass/Cargo 

Tankers 

Germany/Denmark/Holland _  _ _ 

350 

10 

Norway.  _ _ _ _ _  _  _  _ 

120 

4 

Sweden _  _ _  _ _ _ _ 

140 

5 

Finland.  _  _ _ _ 

40 

1 

Total _ _  _  ..  . 

650 

20 
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Annex  O.  Distribution  of  main  imports  to  Germany  from  Scandinavia 

[Estimates  for  1943  in  thousands  of  metric  tons] 
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Annex  P.  German-controlled  and  Swedish  tonnage  in  northern  waters  (north  ol  the  Straits  of  Dover).  Statement  of  resources 

and  requirements  as  at  30th  Sept.  1943 

[Figures  In  thousand  Q.  R.  T.] 
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Annex  Q.  Breakdown  of  German-owned  and  controlled  tonnage  (passeng 
and  cargo  types)  located  north  of  Straits  of  Dover  as  of  30  Sept.  1943 


Table  1 


Size  (grt) 

German-controlled 

German- 

owned 

Total 

pass./carg 

Norwegian 

(grt) 

Danish 

(grt) 

Dutch 

(grt) 

Belgian 

(grt) 

German 

(grt) 

100/499 _ 

500/999 _ 

1,000/1,999 _ 

2,000/2,999 _ 

3,000/3,999 _ 

4,000/4,999 _ 

5,000/5,999 _ 

6,000/6,999 _ 

7,000/7,999 _ 

8,000/8,999 _ 

9,000/9,999 _ 

10,000  and  over _ 

Total _ 

Breakdown  by  fuel 
types 

Diesel.  _  __  _ 

Oil _ 

Coal _ _ _ 

140,  415 
69,  825 
120,  265 
41,  331 
47,  950 
71,  807 
84,  783 

12,  728 
28,  809 

8,  500 

13,  156 

47,  345 
32,  373 
123,  228 
87,  725 

6,  236 
23,  263 
15,  896 
19,  489 

7,  014 
17,  138 
19,  494 

108,  960 
3,  881 
11,  421 

16,  747 
11,  326 

17,  411 
10,  385 
13,  225 
15,  168 
25,  507 
28,  026 
44,  304 

13,  073 

6,  529 
5,  883 

4,  958 

7,  340 

13,  761 

286,  651 
186,  932 
332,  879 
290,  658 
207,  482 
211,  831 
280,  996 
114,  585 
128,  263 
110,  986 
37,  431 
543,  088 

596,  4 
299,  5- 
593,  6' 
436,  4i 
272,  9! 
329,  2' 
392,  0i 
160,  0: 
186,  5!  I 
162,  i:! 
84,  9i  : 
614,  3(k 

639,  569 

399,  201 

306,  361 

51,  544 

2,  731,  782 

4,  128,  4 

255,  449 
57,  570 
326,  550 

180,  194 
27,  278 
191,  729 

• 

143,  209 
32,  448 
130,  704 

36,  098 

15,  446 

702,  839 
409,  674 

1,  619,  269 

1,  317,  7ii 
526,  9',i 

2,  283,  6!‘. 

1 

Table  2 


Size  (g.  r.  t.) 

German  controlled 

German 

owned 

Total 

tankers 

Norwegian 
(g.  r.  t.) 

Danish 
(g.  r.  t.) 

Dutch 
(g.  r.  t.) 

German 
(g.  r.  t.) 

100/499 _ 

4,  712 
2,  378 

1,  202 

2,  184 

3,  941 

1,  314 

2,019 
2.  828 
1,  100 

2,  066 
9,  329 
8,  414 

10,  i; 
14, 5: 

11,  8: 
2,  li 

11,  1'. 

500/999 _ 

1,000/1,999 _ 

1,  099 

2,000/2,999 _ 

3,000/3,999 _ 

7,  232 

4,000/4,999 _ 

5,000/5,999 _ 

11,  188 
31,  113 
7,  824 
25,  100 
9,  323 
49,  776 

11,  402 
38,  933 
37,  940 

8,  133 

9,  925 
83,  815 

22,  5{ 
82,  5i 
53,  7^ 
41,  2( 
19, 

133,  5< 

6,000/6,999  ... 

12,  492 

7,  984 

8,  028 

7,000/7,999 _ 

8,000/8,999 _ 

9,000/9,999  _ 

10,000  and  over.. 

Total- _ 

148,  741 

2,  413 

34,  451 

217,  189 

402,  7{ 

Breakdown  by  types  of  fuel 

Diesel _  . 

94,  109 
53,  717 
915 

834 

1,  099 
480 

34,  058 

112,  305 
82,  787 
22,  097 

241,  3( 
137,  6C 
23,  8^ 

•mm 

Oil _ 

Coal  _ 

393 
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Annex  R.  Breakdown  of  German-owned  and  controlled  tonnage  located 

south  of  Dover  as  of  30  Sept.  1943 


[Gross  registered  tons] 


Size  (grt) 

Controlled, 

French 

pass./cargo 

Owned, 

German 

pa&s./cargo 

Total 

pass./cargo 

Controlled, 

French 

tankers 

Owned, 

German 

tankers 

Total 

tankers 

100/499 _ 

500/999 _ 

1,000/1,999 _ 

2,000/2,999 _ 

3,000/3,999 _ 

4,000/4,999 _ 

5,000/5,999 _  _ 

6,000/6,999 _ 

7,000/7,999 _ 

8,000/8,999 _ 

9,000'9,999 _ 

66,  177 
16,  332 
23,  593 

12,  084 
33,  110 

13,  383 
22,  243 

6,  300 

7,  no 

8,  150 

978 

6,  089 

7,  857 

2,  844 

3,  094 

8,  590 
5,  567 

37,  979 
30,  065 

8,  417 

9,  289 

67,  155 
22,  421 
31,  450 
14,  928 

36,  204 
21,  973 
27,  810 
44,  279 

37,  175 
16,  567 

9,  289 
18,  435 

1,  846 

1,  651 

3,  593 

7,  606 

3,  371 

1,  846 
1,  651 
3,  593 
7,  606 
3,  371 

17,  083 

17,  083 

9,  153 
28,  020 

8,  050 

8,  050 

9,  153 
59,  366 

10,000  and  over__ _ 

Total _ 

Breakdovm  by  type 
of  fuel 

Diesel _  _ 

Oil _ 

Coal _ -  - _ 

18,  435 

31,  346 

226,  917 

120,  769 

347,  686 

51,  869 

59,  850 

111,  719 

30,  033 
65,  499 
131,  385 

67,  650 
17,  064 
36,  055 

97,  683 
82,  563 
167,  440 

39,  111 
12,  758 

39,  396 
20,  454 

78,  507 
33,  212 

Annex  S.  Principal  German  Shipyards 


Yard  and  engine  works 


Facilities  (slip  lengths,  etc.) 


Classes  built:  (a)  naval, 
(6)  mercantUe. 


BREMEN 


Atlaswerke  A.  C. :  Work¬ 
shops  for  ships’  auxili¬ 
ary  machinery,  pro¬ 
pellers,  etc.). 

Deschimag  (Deutsche 
Schiff-u.  Maschinen- 
bau  A.  G.)  (Well- 
equipped  yard  with 
large  engine  shops). 


BREMERHAVEN 

Deschimag  (Seebeck) _ 


Norddeutsche  Werft _ 


Unterweser  A.  G.  (Have 
extensive  machine 
shops). 


3  broadside  slips  (440'  x 
90'  in  aU).  1,500  em¬ 
ployees  (1938). 


8  slips  (300'/750') _ 

2  broadside  slips  (600'). 

3  floating  docks  (up  to 
17,500  tons). 

1  graving  dock  being 
built. 

15,000  employees. 


2  slips  (260') _ 

4  graving  docks  (223'/522' 
length) .  . 

2  sUps  (365'/450') _ 

2  broadside  slips. 

1  patent  slip. 

1  sflp  (200')  . . . 


(o)  600-ton  minesweepers, 
escort  vessels. 

(5)  Steamers  up  to  1,000 
tons,  tugs,  lighters,  pon¬ 
toons. 

(o)  Destroyers  up  to  2,400 
tons;  U-boats  of  740  and 
1,200  tons;  cruisers  up 
to  10,000  tons. 

(b)  Merchant  ships  up  to 
50,000  tons  (“Bremen” 
buUt  in  1929). 


(a)  U-boats  of  740  tons. 

(b)  Merchant  ships  up  to 
240  feet;  trawlers. 

(a)  600-ton  minesweepers, 
escort  vessels. 

(b)  Merchant  ships  up  to 
7,000  tons. 

(a)  600-ton  minesweepers 
and  escort  vessels. 

(b)  Merchant  ships  and 
trawlers. 
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Annex  S.  Principal  German  Shipyards — Continued 


Yard  and  engine  works 


DANZIG 

Danziger  Werft  (With 
large  machine  shops 
for  engines,  boilers, 
steering  gear,  propel¬ 
lers,  etc.). 

F.  Schichau  G.  m.  b.  H-_ 


ELBING 

F.  Schichau  G.  m.  b.  H. 
(with  large  machine 
shops,  foundry,  etc., 
for  engines  and  ma¬ 
rine  castings,  etc.). 

EMDEN 

Nordsee-Werke _ 


FLENSBURG 

Flensburger  Schiflfsbau__ 


HAMBURG 

Blohm  u.  Voss.  K.  G. 
(with  workshops  for 
prefabricating  mate¬ 
rial,  engine  shops, 
etc.). 

Deutsche  Werft  (Finken- 
warder)  (Also  pro¬ 
duces  ships’  equip¬ 
ment)  . 

Deutsche  Werft  (Reiher- 

stieg) . 


Howaldts  Werke  (Has 
large  machine  shops, 
including  M.  A.  R.  en¬ 
gine  shops). 

Norder  Werft _ 


•Three  docks  sunk  in  July  1943. 

80 


Facilities  (slip  lengths,  etc.) 


3  slips  (up  to  530') - 

4  floating  docks  (1,400/ 
16,000  tons). 

3  pontoons. 

4, 000/5, -000  employees 

(1942). 

5  slips  (510'/630') - 

3  floating  docks  (1,000/ 

2,300  tons). 

5,000  employees  (1941). 


6  slips  (320'/380') _ 

1  floating  dock  (325'). 
5,000  employees  (1942). 


3  slips  (525'/550') _ 

1  floating  dock  (5,000 
tons) . 

2,500  employees  (1942). 


5  slips  (400'/700') _ 

3  floating  docks  (145'/ 
300'). 

1,700  employees  (1937). 


8  slips  (250'/926') _ 

*7  floating  docks  (4,700/ 
46,000  tons)  (1,056' + 
185). 

15,000  employees  (1942). 

6  slips  (up  to  750  feet) _ 

1  floating  dock  (250'). 
5,000  employees  (1941). 

2  slips  (250'/400') _ 

4  floating  docks  (4,500/ 

13,300  tons). 

3,000  employees  (1941). 

3  slips  (650'/825') _ 

4  floating  docks  (2,000/ 
17,500  tons). 

6,000  employees  (1941). 

4  slips  (175'/250') _ 

3  patent  slips  (25/150 
tons) . 

1  floating  dock  (1,000 
tons) . 

700  employees  (1939). 


Classes  built:  (a)  naval, 
(6)  mercantile. 


(a)  500-ton  U-boats.  ' 

(b)  Large  merchant  ve. 
sels  and  tankers,  tran; 
ers. 


(o)  500-ton  U-boa 

(cruisers  and  other  wa 
ships  in  last  war). 

(b)  Large  merchant  ve 
sels,  including  tanker 
up  to  34,000  tons. 


(o)  1,200-ton  destroyer 
600-ton  torpedo  boats 
(b)  Merchant  ships  up  1 
4,000  tons,  coastal  rivi  i 
craft. 


(a)  500-ton  U-boats. 

(b)  Merchant  ships  up  1 
12,000  tons,  pontoon 
caissons,  etc. 


(o)  500-ton  U-boats. 

(6)  Medium-sized  me: 
chant  ships  up  to  9,0C 
tons. 


(a)  Battleships,  cruiser, 
destroyers,  torpedc 
boats,  U-boats. 

(b)  Largest  types  of  mei 
chant  and  passenge 
ships. 

(a)  740-ton  U-boats. 

(b)  Large  merchant  ships 
tankers  up  to  15,00 
tons. 

(a)  600-ton  minesweepers 
escort  vessels,  tank  lane 
ing  craft. 

(b)  Merchant  ships  up  t 
10,000  tons,  and  tankers 

(a)  •500-ton  U-boats. 

(b)  Merchant  ships,  for 
merly  large  liners. 

(a)  Aircraft  salvage  ves 
sels. 

(b)  Merchant  vessels  am 
tankers.  Ashing  vessels. 


Annex  S.  Principal  German  Shipyards — Continued 


Yard  and  engine  works 


HAMBURG — continued 
H.  C.  Stulcken  Sohn _ 

I 


KIEL 

Friedrich  Krupp  Ger¬ 
mania  W erft  (has  first- 
class  engine  shops; 
Diesels,  boilers,  tur¬ 
bines,  propellers  are 
made) . 

Kriegsmarinewerft  (for¬ 
merly  Howaldts 
Werke).  (Has  large 
machine  shops  and 
foundry.) 

Deutsche  Werke  Kiel  A. 
G.  (have  Diesel,  steam 
and  gas  engine  shops 
and  boiler  shop). 


KONIGSBERG 

F.  Schichau  G.  m.  b  H  _ 


j  LijBECK; 

i  Lubecker  Flenderwerke 
i  (has  big  structural 
(  steel  and  bridging  de¬ 
partment)  . 

f 

lubecker  Maschinenbau 
(has  shops  for  excava¬ 
tors,  machinery,  etc.). 


MANNHEIM 

Schiffs-und  Maschinen¬ 
bau  A.  G. 


RENDSBURG 

Merft  Nobiskrug. 


Facilities  (slip  lengths,  etc.) 


4  slips  (2807320') _ 

4  floating  docks  (2,100/ 
5,700  tons). 

1,500  employees. 


4  slips  (540'/700') _ 

4  covered  slips  (360'/546') . 

4  floating  docks  (130' 
and  377'). 

10,000/12,000  emplovees 
(1943). 

6  slips  (350'/480') _ 

9  floating  docks  (300'/ 
530'). 

6,000  employees  (1941). 

3  slips  (60071,000') _ 

6  graving  docks  (304'/ 
750'  length). 

5  floating  docks. 

5  pontoon  docks. 

13,000  employees  (1941). 


3  slips  (360'/430') _ 

5  floating  docks  (250'/ 
390')  (400/3,500  tons). 
1,000  employees  (1941). 
1  patent  slip  (250  tons) . 


5  slips  (460'/560') _ 

3  floating  docks  (310'/ 
530'). 

2,500  employees  (1941). 

3  slips  (200'/280') _ 

2,800  employees  (1938). 


680  employees  (1941) 


3  slips  (about  280') _ 

3  patent  slips  (600/800 
tons). 

500  employees  (1941). 


Classes  built:  (a)  naval, 
(6)  mercantile. 


(a)  600-ton  minesweepers. 
(5)  Small  freighters,  tank¬ 
ers,  fishing  vessels. 


(a)  Cruisers,  destroyers, 
U-boats  of  500,  740,  and 
1,600  tons. 

(5)  Merchant  ships. 


(a)  500-ton  U-boats,  U- 
boat  depot  ships. 

(i>)  Formerly  large  mer¬ 
chant  ships  and  tankers. 

(a)  U-boats  of  250  and  500 
tons;  cruisers,  aircraft 
carrier. 

(b)  None. 


(a)  Aircraft  tenders  and 
auxiliary  naval  vessels. 
(5)  Rivercraft  up  to  1,300 
tons. 


(а)  500-ton  U-boats,  600- 
ton  minesweepers. 

(б)  Merchant  ships  up  to 
5,000  tons,  floating 
docks,  locks,  pontoons. 

(а)  600-ton  minesweepers, 
escort  vessels. 

(б)  ^Merchant  vessels  up 
to  3,000  tons,  dredgers, 
floating  cranes,  tugs. 


(a)  Water  carriers  (105') 
and  tank  landing  craft. 
(5)  Tugs. 


(o)  Escort  vessels,  gun 
boats. 

(6)  SmaU  merchant  ships, 
floating  docks. 
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Annex  S.  Principal  German  Shipyards— Continued 


Facilities  (slip  lengths,  etc.) 


Classes  built:  (a)  naval, 
(6)  mercantile. 


Yard  and  engine  works 

ROSTOCK 

Neptun  A.  G.  Schiffs- 
werft  und  Maschinen- 
fabrik, 

STETTIN 

Stettiner  Oderwerke - 

Stettiner  Vulkan - 

VEGHSACK 

Bremer  Vulkan _ 

WILHELMSHAVEN 

Marinewerft _ 


4  slips  (2507600') - 

2,000  employees  (1941). 

2  floating  docks  (310' 
and  400’). 


4  slips  (460'/580') _ 

6  floating  docks  (700/3,000 
tons) . 

2,800  employees  (1939)  — 
6  pontoon  docks. 

11  slips  (90'/680') _ 

1,000  employees  (1941). 

2  floating  docks  (150'  and 
320'). 


7  slips  (580') _ 

6,000 employees  (1941). 


2  slips  (700'  and  800') _ 

6  graving  docks  (377'/631' 
length) . 

10,000  employees  (1941), 


(o)  600-ton  minesweepei 
escort  vessels,  500-t( 
U-boats,  M.  T.  B.  depd 
(5)  Merchant  ships  up  l 
4,000  tons. 


(a)  600-ton  minesweeper 
escort  vessels,  500-tc 
U-boats, 

(5)  Merchant  ships  up  1 
4,500  tons,  icebreakers 

(a)  500-ton  U-boats,  tar 
landing  craft. 

(6)  Merchant  ships,  i© 
breakers. 


(o)  500-ton  U-boats, 

(b)  Merchant  ships  up  i| 
17,000  tons. 


(o)  Battleships,  cruiser 
500-ton  U-boats, 

(6)  None  except  in  1925 
23. 


Note. — The  number  of  employees  includes  those  in  the  shipyard  and  workshoj' 
serving  it,  on  new  construction,  repairs  and  maintenance. 


•!  •, 
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NOTE 

Civil  Affairs  Guides  and  Civil  Affairs  Information  Guides  are  de- 
■  signed  to  aid  Civil  Affairs  Officers  dealing  with  problems  in  theaters  of 
I  operation,  each  Guide  being  focused  upon  a  specific  problem  in  a 
'^particular  area.  These  Guides  are  not  basic  collections  of  factual  in- 
►  formation,  as  are  the  Civil  Affairs  Handbooks,  nor  are  the  recom- 
^mendations  (or  action  programs  implied  in  the  Guides)  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  plans  prepared  in  the  field.  They  are  rather  de¬ 
signed  to  point  the  factual  information  toward  the  making  and  exe- 
'cutiiig  of  plans  by  those  Civil  Affairs  Officers  assigned  to  this  work 
in  the  theaters  of  operation.  In  no  sense  is  a  Guide  to  he  taken  as  an 
order.  Such  orders  will  be  issued  in  the  normal  manner. 


This  Guide  was  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  Committee 
on  Civil  Affairs  Guides  and  is  approved  by  the  Committee. 
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Part  I 

I.  GENERAL  CONDITIONS  AT  THE  TIME  OF  DEFEAT 


Tlie  problems  facing  the  civil  affairs  administrator  in  charge  of 
communications  will  vary  immensely  with  conditions  obtaining  at 
the  time  of  the  defeat  of  Germany^  The  communications  system  will 
in  any  case  be  an  essential  element  both  in  the  administration  of 
Miltary  Government  and  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  country.  It  is 
not  possible  strictly  to  separate  the  military  from  the  civilian  com¬ 
munications  systems,  and  hence  civil  affairs  officers  should  take  care 
to  maintain  active  liason  with  signal  units  in  the  field,  and  plan  a 
clear  division  of  duties. 

The  communications  system,  if  not  properly  controlled,  will  be  used 
by  anti-Allied  elements  for  the  conduct  of  sabotage  and  political 
opposition.  Civil  affairs  officers  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  Nazi  elements  in  Germany  may  require  a  prolonged  control 
over  public  communication.  It  is  a  stated  policy  of  civil  affairs 
administration  that  the  G-2  (Intelligence)  Division  be  consulted  be¬ 
fore  any  extension  of  postal,  telegraph,  or  telephone  services  is  made, 
and  when  made  will  be  in  conformity  with  the  censorship  require¬ 
ments.  Decisions  as  to  the  employment  of  German  personnel  should 
likewise  be  made  in  consultation  with  the  intelligence  miits.  It  will 
not  be  possible  to  do  without  the  use  of  German  personnel,  but  it 
should  be  used  only  after  adequate  security  checks  have  been  made. 
Probably  it  will  be  feasible  to  deputize  certain  non-Nazi  employees 
as  security  police  within  the  Reichspost. 

Most  employees  of  the  Reichspost  will  probably  be  so  anxious  for 
their  jobs  and  so  attached  to  their  organization  that  they  will  be 
harmless,  and  the  personal  conservatism  and  timidity  of  the  civil 
service  should  be  played  upon  and  efforts  made  to  bolster  the  self¬ 
esteem  of  loyal  Reichspost  employees  under  Military  Government. 
It  should  always  be  remembered,  however,  that,  communications  em¬ 
ployees  will  be  in  the  best  of  all  positous  to  organize  anti-Allied 

^  For  a  general  description  of  the  Administration  of  German  Communications,  and  the 
technical  aspects  thereof,  see  the  Appendix  to  this  Guide  (R&A  1765.2). 
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activity,  and  that  it  takes  only  one  employee  to  wreck,  for  instance 
telephone  exchange.  The  cooperation  of  the  vast  majority  will 
useless  if  a  small,  actively  Nazi  minority  is  allowed  to  remain  in  t 
Keichspost. 

II.  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

The  administration  of  telecommunications  will  be  in  the  hands 
Allied  signal  officers  who,  before  operations  begin,  will  be  on  t 
theater  commander’s  staff.  These  officers  will  have  studied  the  ar 
in  which  they  work  for  a  long  time  before  operations  begin.  As  t 
Allied  armies  reach  the  area,  they  will  be  dropped  from  the  theati 
commander’s  staff  and  placed  on  the  miltary  governor’s  staff.  Thej 
officers  will  control  all  telecommunications  operations,  supply,  aij 
rehabilitation  in  their  area.  ^ 

Even  before  the  Military  Government  has  been  set  up,  however,  1 1 
armies  engaged  in  combat  will  have  seized  telecommunications  i- 
stallations  and  will  have  installed  considerable  amounts  of  AlliJ 
signal  equipment  which  may  be  left  behind  permanently  and  will  j 
any  case  be  available  until  rehabilitation  of  German  facilities  Cil 
be  completed.  The  large  amounts  of '  signal  materiel  used  by  o  * 
armies  during  tactical  operations  will  solve  any  immediate  problerj 
of  supply.  (In  many  parts  of  Sicily  and  Italy  the  Allies  are  opera- 
ing  a  larger  communications  system  than  existed  before  the  war' 
Whether  or  not  Allied  signal  personnel  will  be  available  in  comparab » 
generous  numbers  is  hard  to  foresee. 

The  strictly  military  communications  channels  (from  army  hea^ 
quarters  to  corps  headquarters,  etc.)  will  be  operated  by  militai' 
personnel  who  presumably  will  be  removed  along  with  the  corps  <• 
army  should  they  be  sent  out  of  Germany  before  civil  affairs  oper  ■ 
tions  are  completed.  However,  while  Allied  armies  are  still  in  Ge 
many,  there  will  probably  be  Signal  Corps  personnel  available  f( 
administration  and  repair. 

Telecommunications  administration  has  been  planned  in  thrt 
stages  (after  the  combat  period).  During  the  first  stage  essentij 
emergency  services  ^  will  be  maintained  by  Allied  equipment,  if  nece 
sary.  All  other  services  will  be  deactivated  at  once.  (Care  should  I 
taken  at  this  point  to  locate  all  private  telephone  or  teletype  networl 
not  operating  through  Eeichspost  exchanges,  such  as  the  railroa* 
police,  press  services,  and  fire  systems.)  If  German  personnel  mu! 
be  used  at  this  stage,  older  employees,  less  likely  to  have  been  genuir 
Nazis,- should  be  chosen.  Investigations  of  the  reliability  of  all  en 
ployees  should  begin  as  soon  as  possible. 


in  essential  emergency  services  are  meant  communications  for  the  local  povcrnm 
InteroriseTsuch'a'^s  activities.  Also  incYuTd  are  ^itl?  ind^^^^^ 

SSd  Sdlo  brSaft’l™  *"•  W"'*'-’  tranwottatloa:™.”  y 
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The  second  stage  embraces  the  emergency  repair  of  the  Reichspost 
facilities,  where  necessary.  Although  Allied  signal  equipment  will 
be  available  for  essential  civil  affairs  operations,  civil  affairs  officers 
should  try  to  release  as  much  of  it  as  seems  feasible  for  use  in  newly 
occupied  areas.  During  this  time  Reichspost  engineers  of  satisfac¬ 
tory  security  should  be  instructed  to  make  a  survey  of  all  existing 
equipment,  and  to  draw  up  plans  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  system 
if  it  has  been  damaged.  If  the  G-2  (Intelligence)  Division  approves, 
services  deactivated  during  the  first  stage  could  be  restored  subject 
to  censorship  requirements.  Investigations  of  the  reliability  of 
Reichspost  employees  should  be  completed. 

The  third  stage  includes  the  restoration  of  the  Reichspost  system 
to  its  normal  state  under  the  plans  made  during  the  second  stage. 
By  this  time,  the  political  reliability  of  employees  should  have  been 
ascertained,  and  genuinely  Nazi  employees  should  be  permanently 
and  formally  dismissed. 

III.  RADIO 

AU  radio  transmitting  facilities  should,  from  the  outset,  be  closely 
guarded  and  a  survey  made  locating  all  of  them.  It  is  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  nearly  all  of  them  will  be  completely  destroyed  by  the  re¬ 
treating  Germans. 

The  extent  to  which  broadcasting  facilities  should  be  restored  and 
maintained  by  the  Allies  will  depend  upon  the  use  they  wish  to  make 
of  them  for  propaganda  purposes.  The  CA  Guide  Adaptation  of 
German  Propaganda  Cordrol  should  be  consulted.  Broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  could  be  employed  by  the  occupying  Forces  for  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  unclassified  information.  Fixed-point  stations  should  be  seized 
and  used  for  communication  by  the  military,  while  marine  and  air 

radio  will  naturallv  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Allied  naval  and  air 

%/ 

commands.  The  DNB  Nellschreiber  news  service  could  be  used  for 
the  transmission  of  orders  from  Berlin,  but  care  should  first  be  taken 
that  no  piece  of  Nellschreiber  apparatus  is  in  the  hands  of  the  under¬ 
ground  anti -Allied  groups. 

IV.  POSTAL  SERVICES 

Officers  should  gain  controTof  the  Postal  System  by  CA  placing 
one  or  more  officers  in  the  headquarters  of  each  Postal  District 
{Posidirektion) .  The  postal  services  of  the  German  Reichpost  should 
be  maintained  at  least  in  part  by  the  Allied  administrators.  The 
limiting  factor  will  not  be  lack  of  personnel  or  transport  service  so 
much  as  lack  of  censorship  personnel  if  the  Allies  decide  to  censor 
mail.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  complete  accuracy 
which  services  now  remain  and  which  have  been  abolished  in  wartime. 
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it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  less  essential  will  already  have  bee 
discontinued  by  the  Germans.  The  maintenance  of  Allied  corrc 
spondence  will  require  a  minimum  of  personnel,  which  could  probabi 
handle  a  considerable  civilian  mail  load  as  well.  As  with  telecom 
munications  personnel,  older  employees  should  be  preferred. 


A.  Correspondence  by  letter. 

Correspondence  by  letter  should  at  first  be  strictly  limited  and  mad 
to  conform  to  rigid  requirements  of  space.  Censorship  is  not  a  Mili 
tary  Government  function,  but  cooperation  must  be  given  to  am 
Allied  units  conducting  censorship.  *  Postcards  should  be  favored  fo 
ease  of  censorship ;  experience  in  Italy  indicates  that  this  is  the  mos 
feasible  means  of  communication  in  areas  under  Allied  governmenl 
Services  such  as  registered  mail,  express,  c.  o.  d.,  letters,  small  pack 
ages  {Pdcicchen)  and  insured  boxes  {Kdstchen)  will  not  be  essentia] 
Delivery  of  newspapers,  except  those  permitted  or  published  by  th 
military  authorities,  and  commercial  services  (such  as  samples,  mixe( 
packages,  and  group  packages)  may  be  abolished  without  hardship 
Should  there  be,  however,  adequate  German  personnel  and  transpor 
facilities  for  the  maintenance  of  these  services,  there  is  no  reason  t( 
disturb  them. 


B.  Parcel  Post  (Pakete). 

Maintenance  of  parcel  post  in  restricted  quantities  will  be  of  grea 
use  as  (1)  an  additional  means  of  transport  for  the  occupying  forces 
and  (2)  a  means  of  sending  essential  commodities  between  familie,' 
and  friends  in  different  regions. 


C.  Banking  Services. 


The  problems  of  the  postal  banking  service  can  be  solved  only  a: 
a  part  of  the  country’s  banking  system  and  are  discussed  in  the  CAT 
Guide  on  Banking.  f 


D.  Postage  Stamps. 

Military  Government  should  introduce  postage  stamps  devoid  of 
Nazi  personages  or  Nazi  symbols. 

E.  Postal  Transport  System. 

Although  the  principal  transport  systems  will  undoubtedly  be  taken 
oyer  by  the  armies  of  occupation,  the  rural  services  connecting  isolated  I 
villages  should  be  maintained  if  possible.  They  would  ease  the) 
supplying  of  rural  produce  to  the  cities,  in  addition  to  providing  maili 
service  to  these  communities. 
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PART  II 


I.  SUMMARY 

/ 

The  German  communications  system  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  in 
the  world.  The  operation  and  control  of  all  types  of  communication 
are  centered  in  the  Reichspost,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  extensive 
branches  of  the  German  Government.  The  Reichspost  provides  reg¬ 
ular  public  postal,  telephone,  and  telegraph  services,  maintains  ex¬ 
tensive  postal  banking  facilities,  operates  a  fleet  of  busses,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  technical  standards  and  personnel  of  all  radio 
stations. 

This  vast  organization  is  headed  by  a  Cabinet  Minister,  who  has 
generally  been  a  careerist  in  the  postal  service.  He  is  assisted  by  a 
Secretary  of  State,  who  is  second  in  command,  and  a  ^Ministry,  con¬ 
sisting  of  nine  divisions.  Directly  responsible  to  the  Ministry  but 
not  within  it  are  the  Central  Office,  the  Public  Press,  the  Research 
Institute,  the  Construction  Office,  and  the  Social  Welfare  Office.  The 
Postal  Savings  Office,  although  it  has  its  headquarters  in  Vienna, 
is  also  directly  responsible  to  the  Ministry. 

The  Ministry  performs  staff  functions,  and  can  act  only  through 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Minister.  Command  goes  from  the  Minister 
directly  to  the  presidents  of  the  postal  districts.  There  are  47  ®  of 
these  postal  districts  and  each  contains  an  indefinite  number  of  the 
various  classes  of  post  offices,  telegraph  offices,  branch  post  offices, 
postal  check  offices,  postal  savings  offices,  etc.,  which  constitute  the 
public’s  contact  with  the  Reichspost. 

The  German  mail  service  was  frequent  and  fast.  All  the  classes 
of  mail  known  in  the  United  States  were  known  in  Germany,  and  in 
addition  certain  special  services  to  business  were  included.  The 
Reichspost  also  maintained  a  passenger  interurban  and  rural  trans¬ 
port  service. 

The  German  telephone  service  was,  in  terms  of  station  equipment 
and  personnel,  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  Local  operation  was  al¬ 
most  completely  automatized,  and  some  long-distance  dialing  is  now 
possible.  Completely  automatic  long-distance  service  is  planned,  but 

®  Statistical  tables  in  this  appendix  list  49  districts,  the  number  in  existence  on  31 
March  1939.  Since  this  time  2  districts  have  been  added  and  4  abolished.  See  OSS  Map 
3099. 
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as  it  involves  a  considerable  extension,  of  the  existing  rather  ina( 
qiiate  long-distance  lines,  it  will  probably  not  be  carried  on  in  wartin 
The  German  telegraph  network  is  declining,  but  there  has  been 
corresponding  growth  in  the  use  of  telety])ewriters,  which  are  cc 
nected  nationally  by  automatic  exchanges.  Submarine  cables  cc 
nected  Germany  before  the  war  with  England,  North  America,  ai 
South  America. 

German  radio  is  highly  developed  with  ample  encouragement  fn 
the  Nazi  government.  In  order  to  reduce  the  range  of  receiving  s( 
to  a  minimum  without  decreasing  their  ability  to  hear  German  pi 
grams,  a  system  of  synchronous  transmission  on  the  same  frequen 
has  been  developed  and  a  network  of  low-power  auxiliary  transmitte 
built. 

German  aeronautical  and  marine  radio  are  of  the  latest  tyjie  ai 
considerable  experimentation  in  aviation  television  had  been  carric 
on.  In  order  to  release  frequencies  for  aeronautical  use,  the  Germi 
government  has  attempted  to  replace  fixed-point  radio  communicati< 
with  Avire  telegraphy  and  telephony  wherever  possible. 

Factual  data  on  the  extent  and  deA^elopment  of  the  German  cor 
munications  may  be  found  in  the  CAD  Handbook  (Section  XI 
Gennany,  “Communications”).  Where  later  intelligence  has  alter( 
the  picture,  the  fact  has  been  noted  in  this  Guide. 

Although  this  Guide  is  intended  to  coA^er  the  area  of  Germany 
1937  only,  in  many  cases  it  has  been  impossible  to  ignore  administr; 
tive  changes  made  by  the  groAAdh  of  Greater  Germany.  Some  of  the: 
changes  have  produced  definite  improvements  in  the  operation  of  tl  f 
German  Post.  | 

II.  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  basic  problem  facing  the  Civil  Affairs  administrator  of  con ; 
munications  for  occupied  Germany  will  be  to  proAude  adequate  con  : 
munications  for  military  and  essential  chdlian  needs  without  endar  i 
gering  the  security  of  the  occupying  government.  Since  practicall 
all  other  aspects  of  CiA'il  Affairs  administration  Avill  depend  upo 
communications,  restoration  of  these  services  Avill  be  one  of  the  mos  i 
important  and  urgent  tasks  of  the  CiAul  Affairs  officials.  The  entir  f 
program  of  rehabilitation  can  be  carried  out  more  easily  once  sufficierl 
communication  facilities  are  restored.  The  task  will  be  more  difficult. 
lioweA-er,  than  that  which  faced  the  Allied  government  in  Souther 
Italy,  since  a  highly  urbanized  population  requires  more  communica 
tion  facilities  than  an  agricultural  one,  and  the  restoration  of  a  com 
plex  industrial  society  such  as  that  of  Germany  could  not  be  accom 
plished  Avithout  an  extensive  system  of  communications. 

The  basic  problem  has  many  ramifications,  on  which  decisions  o> 
policy  and  action  must  be  made.  Should  the  telephone,  which  is  mor 
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efficient,  or  the  telegraph,  \vhich  is  more  easily  censored,  be  given  first 
priority?  Or  should  the  carriage  of  mail  be  given  preference,  for 
reasons  of  morale  or  domestic  economy,  over  the  transportation  of 
other  important  commodities?  The  allocation  of  materials  for  the 
repair  of  facilities  will  also  be  difficult  and  complex  because  of  the 
numerous  factors  involved,  e.specially  the  competing  needs  of  other 
industries  and  of  other  areas  outside  Germany. 

Another  phase  of  the  problem  to  be  given  very  careful  considera¬ 
tion  is  the  ’determination  of  where  the  existing  skilled  German  per- 
soimel  can  be  safely  used  and  where  Allied  operation  is  absolutely 
necessary.  For  perhaps  no  group  of  persons  in  the  occupied  territoiy 
will  be  in  a  more  favorable  position  to  organize  resistance  and  conduct 
anti-Allied  activity  than  the  employees  of  the  communications  system. 
By  means  of  prematurely  reestablished  public  communications,  the 
anti-Allied  elements  might  easily  recover  and  become  dangerous.  A 
suitable  balance  is  not  readily  attained,  especially  if  Allied  personnel 
are  to  be  as  few  as  seems  probable. 

In  order  to  solve  the  many  problems  which  will  face  them,  the  Civil 
Affairs  communications  officials  will  need  to  know  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  German  conmiunications  systems.  The  remainder  of  this 
section  is  therefore  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  basic  and  more 
permanent  aspects  of  this  system. 

A.  The  Reichspost. 

The  Keichspost  is  the  name  given  to  the  entire  civilian  communica¬ 
tions  organization  of  Germany,  and  includes  the  postal,  wire  com¬ 
munication,  and  some  radio  services.  The  Keichspost  is  a  department 
of  the  Reich  {Reichs-Venvaltung) . 

For  a  general  picture  of  the  administrative  hierarchy  of  the  Reichs¬ 
post  see  charts  1  and  2. 

1.  Headquarters  of  the  Reichspost. 

0.  Minister. — The  Reichspost  is  headed  by  a  Minister  who  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Cabinet.  The  Minister  has  generally  been  a  careerist  in  the 
Postal  Service. 

■fa.  Secretary  of  State. — The  Secretaiy  of  State  is,  next  to  the  Min¬ 
ister,  the  highest  officer  of  the  Reichspost  and  acts  in  the  Minister’s 
absence.  He  is  also  in  direct  charge  of  the  Fifth  Service  Division. 

c.  Service  Divisions. — The  Ministry  {Reichspost-ministerium)  in¬ 
cludes  the  Minister,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Service  Divisions 
{Fach  Abteilungen) .  The  latter  perform  strictly  staff  functions  and 
can  give  orders  only  through  and  in  the  name  of  the  Minister.  Mat¬ 
ters  concerning  their  respective  provinces  are  routed  to  them  through 
the  Central  Division.  The  Service  Divisions  are  each  headed  by  a 
Director  and  made  up  of  a  restricted  number  of  Principals  {Referen- 
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ten).  These  Principals  are  geiieraiiy  the  first  experts  in  their  fiel 
they  act  as  technical  advisers  to  the  Divisional  Director,  the  Secretar 
and  the  Minister,  prepare  governmental  bills,  and  provide  the  Minist 
with  material  for  legislation  and  political  debate.  They  are  left  inc 
pendent  in  matters  which  are  not  of  ministerial  scope  and,  for  pra 
tical  purposes,  they  decide  policy  on  most  questions  arising  in  the 
field. 

In  addition  to  the  Central  Division  and  the  Service  Divisions,  the 
are  an  Eastern  Division  {Abteilwig  handling  matters  in  the  ea; 
ern  occupied  territories,  and  a  Foreign  and  Colonial  Policy  Divisic 
The  subjects  handled  by  the  individual  divisions  are  shown  in  chart 

d.  Central  Bureaus. — See  chart  1.  All  service  offices  not  dealing  wi 
the  public  are  directly  responsible  to  the  Ministry.  They  include  t 
following  : 

(1)  The  Central  Office  of  the  Reichspost  {Reichspostzentralam 
has  on  a  smaller  scale  some  of  Ihe  functions  of  the  Ministry  in  c 
ciding  minor  questions  of  policy.  However,  its  main  function  is 
publish  regulations,  compile  statistics,  and  act  as  a  general  clearii 
house  for  orders  and  memoranda,  and  also  to  publish  the  postal  gui 
and  the  railway  guide. 

(2)  The  Public  Press  {Reichsdrucherei) . 

(3)  The  Institute  of  Research  {Forschungsamt)  conducts  expei 
ments  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  in  postal  technique. 

(4)  'The  Reichspost  Construction  Office  {Reichsposthammf). 

(5)  The  Headquarters  of  the  Social  Welfare  System  (Hauptoe 
waltung  der  Versorgnngsanstcdt  dev  Deufschen  Reichspost)  has 
office  in  Dresden. 

(6)  The  Postal  Savings  Office  {Posts paikassenm)it) .  (see  Sectio 
on  Postal  Banking)  has  its  headquarters  in  Vienna. 

e.  Council. — The  Minister  is  assisted  by  a  council  {Beirat  a 
Deutsche n  Reichspost)  of  10  members  chosen  by  the  Cabinet  on  t 
adduce  of  the  Minister.  The  functions  of  the  council  appear  to 
inconsequential  and  the  members  serve  without  compensation. 

2.  Local  Authorities. — The  Reichspost  is  highly  decentralized  in  a 
ministration.  About  the  only  exception  to  this  is  the  Postal  Savin 
Administration,  which  has  only  a  limited  number  of  accounting  offic 
dealing  with  Vienna.  These  offices  consolidate  postal  savings  accoui 
within  their  respective  areas.  All  other  postal  matters  are  handl 
through  the  presidents  of  the  47  Postal  Districts  of  Greater  Germar! 
who  need  consult  the  Ministry  only  on  larger  questions.  Since  a  hip 
degree  of  uniformity  must  be  maintained  by  the  Postal  Service,  t 
presidents  must  follow  directives  from  the  Ministry  and  be  caret 
not  to  violate  Ministerial  policy.  Oil  the  other  hand  all  communi( 


tions  activity  in  their  districts  is  under  their  control,  and  all  questions 
must  pass  through  their  hands. 

a.  Postal  Districts. — There  are  47  Postal  Districts  {postdirehtionen) 
in  Greater  Germany.  Although  their  boundaries  (OSS  Map  3099) 
generally  correspond  with  state,  provincial,  or  Bezirh  boundaries, 
they  do  not  always  do  so,  and  the  postal  administrative  system  is 
entirely  separate  from  other  administrative  systems.  The  presidents 
of  the  Postal  Districts  hold  the  same  rank  as  heads  of  the  central 
bureaus. 

b.  Local  Offices. —  Ihe  actual  operations  of  the  postal  services  are 
carried  out  by  the  main  post  offices  {Postdmter),  branch  post  offices 
[Zvyei-gpostcbntei') ,  by  postal  agencies  {Postagentureri).  by  secondary 
post  offices  {PoststeUen)  ^  by  rural  post  offices  {Posthilfstellen).,  by 
postal  checking  offices  {Postscheckamter).)  by  railway  post  offices 
{Bahnpostdmter) ,  and  by  traveling  post  offices  in  mail  vans  on  rail¬ 
way  trains  {Ba?u\post).  The  wire  communications  are  similarly  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  telephone  offices  {Fernsprechamter) .  the  telegi'aph  offices 
{Telegraphendinter),  the  branch  telegi-aph  offices  {ZicelgteUgraphen- 
dmtev).  the  rural  telegraph  offices  {Telegraphenhilfstellen).)  and  the 
telegraph  construction  offices  {I'eleg raphenbaudniter) . 

The  Reichspost  adapts  its  services  to  the  needs  of  each  type  of  com¬ 
munity,  but  the  regulations  which  govern  these  services  are  exact  and 
thought  out  to  the  last  detail.  The  duties  and  responsibilities  per¬ 
taining  to  each  grade  of  the  service  and  to  each  individual  class  of 
employee  are  clearly  defined.  The  Reichspost  admmistration,  li^e 
all  other  administrations  of  the  Geiman  govermnent,  went  tluough 
a  process  of  unification  and  simplification  before  the  present  regime 
(in  1926) .  This  has  continued  with  few  modifications  to  the  present 
time  and  is  achnirably  adapted  to  modern  needs  and  to  efficient  service. 

3.  General  Lines  of  Authority. — The  vast  majority  of  administrative 
matters  are  handled  in  the  manner  described  above,  but  there  are 
special  arrangements  in  cases  of  finance  and  of  personnel,  as  described 
below. 

a.  Fiscal  and  Budgetary  Matters. — Each  of  the  Postal  Districts  has 
a  cashier  through  whom  all  accounts  are  recorded.  The  Research 
Institute  and  the  Reichspo.stzentralomt  also  have  their  own  cashiers. 
All  receipts  and  expenditures  must  be  audited  by  the  Court  of  Accounts 
of  the  Reich.  The  annual  budget  of  the  Reichspost  is  prepared  by  the 
Ministry  and  approved  bt’  the  Minister  and  Finance  Minister.  The 
fiscal  year  dates  from  April  1  to  March  31.  (See  tables  1  and  2.) 

b.  Personnel. —  (See  table  3.)  All  personnel  of  the  Reichspost  are 
regular  government  employee'^,  but  only  some  of  them  are  Beamier. 
(See  the  CAD  Handbook  on  Germany :  Section  2:  Government  and 
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Administration  (Army  Service  Forces  Manual  M  356-2).  The  mill 
tary  form  of  organization  in  which  the  Reichspost  operates  is  matchec 
by  the  strong  military  background  of  much  of  the  personnel.  Unde; 
the  Weimar  Republic  it  was  customary  for  the  Reichspost  to  hire  sol 
diers  who  had  served  their  12  years  in  the  communications  branche: 
of  the  army.  The  Nazi  government  intensified  this  trend  by  giving 
preference  to  all  ex-soldiers  and  by  replacing  large  numbers  of  hostih 
and  lukewarm  personnel  by  “Old  Fighters”  and  ardent  new  Nazis. 
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Chart  II. — Orsanization  of  Reichspost 

Minister  Secretary  of  State  * 
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Table  1  — Post  office  receipts  and  expenditures 


(31  March  1938) 


Old  Eeich  and  Austria 

Mill.  RM. 

Service 

percentage 

1.  Receipts  from  postal  services: 

Mail  services: 

Postal  fees—  ...  ..  _ _  1,  097.  0± 

Other  receipts.  ....  _  142.8 

1,  239.  8 
89.  5 
48.  8 
812.  8 
104.  1 
28.  0 
23.  6 

52.  83 

3.  81 
2.  08 

34.  64 

4.  44 
1.  10 
1.  01 

Postal  checking  system  and  postal  savings  bank _ 

Telegraph-  _ _ _ _ 

Telephone _  _ 

Radio _ _ 

Miscellaneous  _  _ ...  . 

Transferred  items.  ..  _ _ 

Total  receipts  from  postal  services..  _ 

2,  346.  6 

100.  00 

2.  Expenditures  for  postal  services: 

Special  expenses  of  the  single  services:  (Post,  post¬ 
check  and  postal  savings  systems,  telegraph,  tele¬ 
phone,  radio,  television) 

269.  5 

1,  431.  7 
127.  6 
31.  8 
265.  3 
23.  6 
164.  3 

11.  65 

61.  88 
5.  51 
1.  37 
11.  47 
1.  02 
7.  10 

General  expenses: 

Personnel _ _ 

Equipment  and  miscellaneous.  .  _ 

Capital  and  interest. _  .... 

Depreciation,  general  costs,  outstanding  debts _ _ 

Transferred  items  _  _ 

Paid  into  account  of  the  Reich  . 

Total  expenditures  for  postal  services _  .  _ 

2,  313.  8 
32.  8 

100.  00 

Profits. _  _ _  1 _ _  _  .  _  . 

Total _  .  _ _ _  _ _ _ 

2,  346.  6 

1  Tables  are  taken  from  Deutsche  Reiehspost,  VorwaUungsbericht  iber  das  Rechnungsjahr  (t9S8) . 
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Table  2. — Balance  sheet,  Reichspost 

Fiscal  year  1938  (31  March  1939) 
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Tabic  2.— Balance  sheet,  Reichspost— Continued 
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Table  3. — Personnel  ol  the  Reichspost 

(31  March  1939) 


1.  Beam  ter  in  main  post  offices _ 

2.  Beamier  in  reserve  (Wartsstond), 

active  Beamter  from  other  admin¬ 
istrations _ 


Total  of  1  and  2 _ 

3.  Fully  occupies  emploj^ees,  not  Beamter: 

a.  Salaried  employees _ 

b.  Postal  wage-earning  employees 

(except  those  below  in  c) _ 


c. 


d. 


Manual  laborers,  workers  and 
motorbus  drivers  in  tele¬ 
graph  construction  office _ 

Part-time  workers  (not  reck¬ 
oned  with  fuU-time  workers)-. 


5. 


&  T. 


6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 


Total  of  1  to  3 _ 

Beamter  in  secondary  offices: 

a.  Postal  agents _ 

b.  Rural  post  office  officials _ 

c.  Rural  delivery  office  officials. 

Total  of  4 _ 

Prospective  employees: 

a.  For  higher  offices  in  T. 

maintenance _ 

For  higher  offices  in  services _ 

For  higher  offices  in  construction 

services _ 

Employees  in  experimental  service _ 

Prospective  employees  for  radio  serv¬ 
ices _ 

Young  nostal  messengers - - - 

Apprentices : 

a.  In  postal  motorbus  workshops. 

b.  In  telegraph  construction. 

c. 


b. 

c. 


In  higher  mechanics. 


Total  1  to  9. 


1939 

1938 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

213,  821 

35,  341 

190,  385 

30,  690 

234 

36 

7 

214,  055 

35,  377 

190,  392 

30,  690 

7,  867 

33,  663 

3,  178 

18,  525 

96,  232 

3,  883 

64,  968 

2,  730 

391, 

077 

310,  483 

34, 

492 

30, 

366 

13, 

387 

11,591 

438,  966 

352,  440 

12,  484 

10,  087 

27,  204 

25,  852 

6,  008 

6,  730 

45,  696 

42,  669 

283 

298 

44 

58 

8 

8 

449 

333 

157 

28 

1,  056 

1,  066 

268 

170 

1,  377 

803 

22 

17 

488,  516 

397,  890 

B.  Telephone  Service. 

1 .  Extent  and  Development, —  (See  table  4.)  The  German  telephone 
service,  with  respect  to  equipment  and  personnel,  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  world.  Government  ownership  and  management  have  provided 
standardized  equipment  and  qualified  employees,  have  subsidized 
technical  research,  and  have  made  possible  relatively  uniform  distri¬ 
bution  of  networks. 

a.  Central  and  Station.— At  the  end  of  June  1939  there  were  4,226,- 
504  telephones  in  Germany,  approximately  5.28  per  100  population. 
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(See  table  5  and  map  1  for  telephone  distribution.)  It  should  be  re, 
membered  that  the  German  Reichspost  regarded  the  telephone  as  j 
luxury  for  the  poor,  and  made  no  attempt  to  “sell”  it  to  the  public 
Hence  the  relative  usefulness  of  the  telephone  was  somewhat  reduced 


Country 


United  States _ 

Sweden _ _ _ 

New  Zealand _ 

Canada _ 

Denmark _ 

Switzerland _ 

Australia _ 

Hawaii _ 

N  orwa  y _ 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland.... 
Germanj'^  (including  Austria  and 
Sudetenland) _ 


Date  of 
statistics 

Number  of 
telephones 

Telephones  per 
100  population 

1/1/41 

21,  928,  182 

16.  5( 

1/1/41 

908,  653 

14.  26 

31/3/41 

28.  346 

13.  96 

1/1/41 

1,  461,  038 

12.  76 

1/1/40 

459,  757 

11.  9t 

1/1/41 

474,  038 

1 1.  26 

1/1/41 

704,  868 

9.  91 

1/1/41 

41,  ,568 

9.  64 

30/6/39 

250,  000 

8.  52 

31/3/41 

3,  348,  000 

7.  OC 

30/6/36 

4,  226,  504 

5.  2S 

In  Geimanij.  the  Reichspost  performs  the  same  services  as  the  tele-H 
phone  companies  in  the  United  States.  The  post  office  provides  the 
instrument  and  installs  it  for  a  certain  monthly  fee.  However,  large 
business  corporations  or  government  offices  who  wish  to  have  internal 
telephone  connections  and/or  more  than  one  public  exchange  line 
can  buy  complete  telephone  equipment  from  a  private  telephone*^nianu- 
facturing  firm,  although  they  still  are  required  to  pay  the  post  office 
a  monthly  fee  for  each  of  their  public  exchange  lines.'  These  private 
installations  can  be  classified  as  follows:  (1)  Private  Exchange  (PX) 
used  for  purely  internal  or  house  traffic ;  (2)  Private  Branch  Exchange 
(  used  foi  both  internal  traffic  and  connection  with  a  public 

network;  if  completely  automatic  this  type  of  PBX  is  known  as  a 
Private  Automatic  Branch  Exchange  (PABX).  I 

Three  of  the  most  common  types  of  PBX  are  ReihenschaUunys  i 
Apparate—ii  series-connected  house  system  with  a  circuit  so  arranged  \ 
that  all  exchange  lines  run  through  the  extensions  in  succession.  They  ) 
are  operated  by  a  button  signal  and  have  limited  dial  digits.  A  switch  a 
is  used  for  transferring  from  internal  to  outside  connections.  The  ’■ 
3  types  are:  (1)  the  Reiha  system  (Reihensclialt-ffausanlage),  con-  t 
sisting  of  1  exchange  line  and  1  to  6  house  extensions;  (2)  the  Reipos  < 
system  (Reihenschalt-Postanlage) ,  with  a  capacity  of  1  to  4  exchange 
lines  and  16  house  extensions;  and  (3)  the  Reiaut  system  {Reihen- 
schaltanlage  mit  automatischer  Hauszentrale)  ^  with  a  PxYBX  and 
unlimited  house  extensions. 


Onited  States  represents  complete  private  ownership  in  comparison 
to  Sweden  s  almost  complete  government  ownership,  both  have  high  percentages  of  tele- 
p  ones  per  population  because  both  made  a  definite  effort  to  “sell”  to  the  public,  whereas 
the  German  Reichspost  has  always  maintained  a  “hands  off”  policy. 
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The  tendency  in  all  of  these  installations  has  been  toward  com¬ 
plete  automatization,  although  operator  intervention  is  always  pos¬ 
sible  for  special  calls. 

The  most  important  tendency  in  German  telephony  is  the  increasing 
automatkation  of  networks,  and  it  is  estimated  that  90  percent  of 
the  existing  4,226,504  telephones  have  dial  service.  Berlin  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  large  cities  have  been  fully  converted  to  dial  operation.  By 
providing  dial  networks  for  operators  as  well  as  extending  the  sub¬ 
scriber  dial  networks,  the  system  has  been  further  developed  to  include 
."short-distance  dial  toll  service.  The  one  exception  in  this  regard  is 
Berlin,  where  all  originating  dial  toll  calls — even  to  relatively  near 
suburban  points — require  the  assistance  of  the  operator.  Elsewhere 
general  40-km.  direct  subscriber-to-subscriber  service  has  already  been 
established. 

Dial  toll  charges  are  recorded  on  subscribers'  meters  by  multiple 
registration  on  a  time  and  zone  basis.  Distances  of  over  70  km.  would 
require  more  complex  automatic  ticket-writing  equipment  to  take  care 
of  the  variation  in  local  and  long-distance  tariffs  and  to  provide  a 
detailed  record  of  each  separate  call.  There  has  been  some  experi¬ 
mentation,  but  the  system  is  not  ready  for  general  use.  The  immediate 
objective  seems  to  be  to  provide  automatization  for  all  traffic  involving 
distances  of  less  than  70  km.  Public  stations,  both  manual  and  diah 
are  equipped  with  prepayment  apparatus,  with  four  slots  to  receive 
coins  of  5,  10,  50  Reichspfenmg  and  1  ReichsmarJi'^  instead  of  the 
multiple  registration  system. 

One  additional  step  in  automatization  is  the  multiparty  telephone 
dial  service.  There  are  two  methods  of  connection,  both  of  which 
were  originally  manual  operations.  The  most  common  is  similar  to 
the  American  party-line  service  where  2  to  10  sub^ribers’  stations  of 
moderate  traffic  requirements  are  connected  to  a  so-called  ^‘community 
switch,”  allowing  them  to  be  connected  to  the  exchange  through  a  single 
jimction  line.  The  only  known  dial  exchange  of  this  type  is  located 
in  Magdeburg.  In  more  sparsely  populated  districts  another  method 
of  connection  has  been  developed,  by  which  the  scattered  telephone 
stations  are  connected  to  a  common  pair  of  wires  running  from  one 
subscriber’s  station  to  another.  These  party-lines  are  largely  used  in 
telephone  networks  of  important  administrators,  along  canals  and 
railways,  etc.,  such  party-lines  when  emplo5’ed  on  railways  are  known 
as  '■‘omnibus  lines.”  Party-line  service,  however,  whether  manual  or 
automatic,  has  not  been  encouraged  in  Germany  because  of  the  possible 
detriment  to  the  single-party  telephone  system  and  in  the  interest  of 
simplification  from  a  technical  standpoint. 

b.  Line. — Line,  has  not  been  developed  as  extensively  as  in  the  United 
States,  and  long-distance  calls  almost  always  involve  waiting.  This 
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accounts  for  the  different  rates  based  on  the  classification  of  calls  as 
well  as  for  the  various  categories  of  service  through  automatic  and 
manual  offices.  Direct  automatic  connections  for  distances  of  over 
40  km.  have  not  yet  been  established,  and  such  calls  usually  require 
operatbr  completion.  Manual  services  include  interurban  direct  serv¬ 
ice  and  interurban  service  proper.  The  latter  type  of  connection 
through  interurban  offices  is  further  classified  as  either  accelerated 
service  or  delayed  service  (corresponding  to  American  long-distance 
when  the  operator  calls  back  as  soon  as  the  connection  is  completed). 
The  direct  and  accelerated  services  are  more  expensive.  There  are 
also  increased  rates  for  such  special  calls  as  Blitzges'prdche  and  urgent 
calls,  and  for  conference,  press,  leased  time,  market,  and  radio  connec¬ 
tions,  and  for  appointment  and  government  calls.  (See  table  6.) 

Some  of  the  main  railroad  lines  have  installed  telephones  on  the 
cars,  to  be  used  while  the  train  is  in  motion.  For  this  service  the  rail¬ 
road  telegraph  wire  running  along  the  tracks  is  used  and  the  small 
distance  between  the  wire  and  the  antennae  on  the  railroad  car  is 
bridged  by  wireless.  This  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  railroad 
station  telephone  party-lines  known  as  “omnibus  lines.” 

The  following  table  shows  the  length  in  miles  of  German  telephone 
and  telegraph  line  as  of  31  March  1939. 

Open  wire - - - 192,510 

Aerial  cable _ 3^  350 

Underground  cable _ 73^  970 

Submarine  cable _  3^  5O0 


Total  line - - -  278,351 

Cable  lines  are  being  laid  in  Germany  constantly.  These  are  partly 
new  lines  to  replace  overhead  wires  and  partly  modernization  or  en- 
laigement  of  existing  cables.  To  reduce  the  initial  cost  of  circuits 
and  accelerate  long-distance  connections  there  has  been  considerable 
development  of  superimposed  carrier  channels  on  light-  or  very  light- 
loaded  cable  facilities.®  The  earliest  and  probably  still  the  most  com¬ 
mon  type  is  the  German  L-system  (one  additional  carrier  channe] 
supei  imposed  on  light-loaded  9-mm,  cable  with  circuits  having  a  criti¬ 
cal  frequency  of  7,000  cycles,  repeater  spacing  70  km.) .  Three  others 
which  are  likely  to  supersede  the  L-system  for  economic  reasons  are : 
(1)  the  German  S-system  (three  additional  carrier  channels  super¬ 
imposed  on  very  light-loaded  1.4-mm.  cable  with  circuits  having  a 
critical  frequency  of  20,000  cycles,  repeater  spacing  70  km.) ;  (2)  the 
German  U-system  (15  carrier  channels  having  a  total  band  width 
of  3,000  cycles  superimposed  on  nonloaded  1.4-mm.  spiral  quad 
cable  circuits,  repeater  spacing  35  Ion.) ;  and  (3)  the  German  B-sys- 


®  Carrier  channels  have  also  been  used  on  3-nim.  open-wire  lines  in  the  German  T-system 
(3  superimposed  carrier  channels)  and  the  MG-system  (18  superimposed  carrier  channels). 
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tern  (a  broad-band  cable  with  5-mm.  inner  conductor  and  an  outer 
diameter  of  the  outer  conductor  of  18  mm.  which  will  provide  200 
message  channels  having  a  total  band  width  of  3,000  cycles  when  it 
is  operated  at  a  maximum  frequency  of  one  million  cycles  and,  if 
operated  at  a  higher  maximum  frequency  of  from  one  to  four  mega¬ 
cycles,  will  provide  one  or  two  additional  television  circuits  in  the 
two  directions). 

c.  Equipment  and  Technique. — The  German  automatic  switching 
equipment  is  standardized  on  the  Siemens  and  Halske  modification 
of  the  Strowger  system.  This  consists  of  a  step-by-step  arrange¬ 
ment  using  the  two-motion  switch  (up  and  around)  operated  by  elec¬ 
tromagnets  and  giving  100  or  200  outlets  per  switch.  It  uses  the  im¬ 
pulses  from  the  dial  directly  for  selection. 

Independent  of  the  above  system,  Siemens  and  Halske  developed  a 
cheaper  automatic  telephone  system,  called  a  Landzentralen  or  “Eural 
System.”  Most  of  Bavaria  and  many  rural  parts  of  Germany  use  the 
Landzentralen. 

In  general,  A-C  dialing  (50  cycles)  is  now  used  on  all  completely 
automatic  toll  trunk  lines  involving  not  more  than  one  repeater,  and 
voice-frequency  dialing  where  more  than  one  repeater  is  required. 
H— C  supervision  is  sometimes  combined  with  A— C  or  voice-frequency 
•  dialing  arrangements  to  control  disconnection  and  assure  accurate 
charging.  ' 

The  new  switchboards  used  in  dial  toll  service  are  of  the  automatic 
call  distributing  cordless  type.  Ihese  cordless  boards  are  equipped 
with  5'  links  and  with  sequence-storying  circuits.  The  same  position 
will  handle  all  types  of  calls,  but  for  traffic  reasons  outgoing  calls  are 
not  handled  on  the  same  positions  as  terminating  and  through  calls, 
except  under  overload  conditions.  When  all  positions  are  busy,  in¬ 
coming  calls  are  held  on  the  sequence-storing  circuits  and  released  to 
available  lines  in  the  order  of  origination, 

2.  Plans  for  Rebuilding. — Extensive  plans  for  reconstruction  of  the 
telephone  network  were  evolved  by  the  Germans  before  the  war,  and 
a  plan  was  developed  (OSS  Map  A  3028  RA)  for  complete  automatiza¬ 
tion  of  the  German  system.  This  plan  has  been  developed  in  consid¬ 
erable  detail  by  Max  Langer,  technical  director  of  Siemens  and  Halske 
‘  AG,  and  the  ultimate  formation  of  a  national  dialing  network  is  al¬ 
ready  evident  in  the  present  trunking  arrangements  and  numbering 
plans.  Consolidation  would  also  be  simplified  by  the  standardized 
equipment  now  in  use. 

Tnder  this  national  jjlan  the  various  types  of  offices  involved  would 
be:  local  exchanges,  long-distance  centrals  (toll  offices),  provincial 
distributional  centei’s  (toll  subcenters) ,  and  the  regional  distributional 
centers  (toll  centers).  Thus,  with  not  more  than  five  series  of  connec- 
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tions  and  their  corresponding  dial-tone  signals  involved,  the  sub¬ 
scriber  could  dial  directly  to  any  station  in  the  country.  The  limita- 
(ion  of  number  combinations,  especially  in  exchange  prefixes,  consti¬ 
tutes  a  major  problem  in  controlling  the  total  number  of  exchange 
areas.  Further  complication  is  apparent  in  such  cities  as  Berlin,  where: 
an  elaborate  local  dialing  network  was  set  up  with  a  prefix  code  con-ii 
flicting  with  the  present  interurban  number  combinations.  Aside 
from  these  alterations,  the  national  automatization  plan  would  noti 
l  equire  any  equipment  not  already  invented  and  in  use,  though  it  would : 
necessitate  considerable  expansion  of  Germany’s  present  long-distance 
lines.  Although  the  location  of  installations  remains  unknown,  it  is. 
reported  that  the  plan  lias  been  completed  in  one  region  and  that  more 
than  fifty  cities  can  be  connected  without  the  intervention  of  an 
operator. 


Tabic  4. — Telephone  offices 

(31  March  1939) 


Postal  districts  (Postdirckiionen) 

Main  tele¬ 
phone  offices 
(Fermprech- 
amter) 

Communal 
[public  >  telephone 
offices  (Gemeind- 
Uche  Offentliche 
Sprechstellen) 

Total  tele¬ 
phone 
offices 

Telephone  ex-  t 
changes  {Fern- 1| 
sprechvermUt-  |l 
lungstellen) 

Aachen _  _  __ 

1 

137 

786 

13 

745 

9 

98 

435 

724 

119 

330 

154 

345 

347 

121 

449 

139 

913 

167 

364 

506 

105 

405 

162 

1  oo 

53 

oi  K 

Augsburg _ 

loo 

Aussig- _ 

i 

#  oO 

1  A 

zio 

275 

1  AQ 

Bamberg _  _ 

14 

745 

1  *7 

Berlin _ _ _ 

8 

1 

lUo 

80 

93 

136 

403 

96 

124 

126 

112 

210 

245 

00/4 

Braunschweig _ _  _ 

1  / 
99 

A  oa 

Bremen _ _ 

1 

Breslau _ 

1 

a 

4o0 

725 

1  OO 

Chemnitz _ 

Dortmund _ _  _ 

4 

f>0  4 

Dresden _ 

1 

6 

1 

3 

00*1 

Diiesseldorf _ 

loo 

351 

348 

124 

Erfurt _ _ 

Frankfurt  (Main)..  ... 

Frankfurt  (Oder)  _  . 

Graz.. _ _ _ 

1 

140 

01  Q 

348 

OI  A 

Gumbinnen _ 

Hamburg _ 

3 

170 

365 

506 

1  AK 

Zix) 

133 

183 

406 

40 

289 

159 

210 

207 

89 

66 

316 

236 

192 

192 

346 

199 

162 

Hannover _ _ 

1 

2 

Innsbruck 

Karlsbad..  .  . 

Karlsruhe  (Baden) 

3 

lUO 

406 

163 

379 

128 

368 

475 

817 

oon 

Kassel _ _ 

Kiel _  _ 

1 

1 

Klagenfurt _ _ 

1 

1 

2 

04  0 

127 

367 

/I70 

Koblenz _ 

Koln. 

Konigsberg 

1 

^4  0 
816 

Koslin  _.  _ _ 

Landshut  (Bav)  . 

ooy 

952 

ooy 

QCCO 

Leipzig _ 

2 

403 

37 

173 

541 

Linz  (Donau) _ 

1 

1 

^Vl 

36 

172 

KAf\ 

Magdeburg _ _ 

Miinchen _ 

1 

22 
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Table  4. — Telephone  offices — Continued 

(31  March  1939) 


I’ostal 


districts 


(Postdirektionen) 


Main  tele¬ 
phone  office 
{Fernsprech- 
amter) 


Communal 
public  telephone 
offices  (pemeind- 
liche  Offentlkhe 
Sprechstellen) 


Total  tele¬ 
phone 
offices 


Telephone  ex¬ 
changes  (Fern- 
sprechvermitt- 
lungstellen) 


Munster  (Westf). 

Niirnberg - 

Oldenburg  (Oldb) 

Oppeln - 

Potsdam _ 

Regensburg _ 

Sawbrucken _ 

Schwerin  (Meckl) 

Speyer . . 

Stettin _ 

Stuttgart _ 

Trier _ _ 

Troppau _ 

Wien _ 

Wurzburg _ 


2 

1 


1 


1 


1 

1 


3 


389 

391 

694 

695 

395 

395 

210 

211 

370 

370 

041 

1,  041 

39 

40 

404 

404 

71 

71 

567 

568 

664 

665 

157 

157 

39 

39 

308 

311 

189 

189 

229 

131 

215 

156 

234 

160 

40 

198 

160 

220 

295 

92 

257 

950 

135 


Total 


63 


17,  711 


17,  774 


10,  007 


'Villages  (communes)  which  have  only  one  telephone  located  in  a  central  office  for  the  entire  com- 
sunity. 


Table  5. — Telephone  stations 

(31  March  1939) 


Postal  districts  {Pottdirektionen) 

Subscribers’ 

telephones 

{Hauptan- 

schlusse) 

Of  which 
automatic 
(mil  fl'aW- 
rermittlung) 

Telephone 

extensions 

(Nebenan- 

schlusse) 

Public 

telephones 

{Offentlkhe 

Sprech- 

steUen) 

Total  tele¬ 
phones 

Aachen _ _  _ 

18,  839 

18, 

146 

12,  983 

947 

32,  769 

Augsburg _ _ 

22,  205 

11, 

148 

14,  682 

2,  184 

39,  071 

Aussig _ 

12,  722 

5, 

071 

5,  066 

310 

18,  098 

Baml^rg _ 

16,  091 

5, 

042 

10,  883 

1,  553 

28,  527 

Berlin _ 

343,  260 

343, 

260 

252,  947 

5,  710 

601,  917 

Braunschweig  —  _ 

27,  788 

18, 

764 

19,  722 

1,  282 

48,  792 

Bremen _  .. 

37,  063 

29, 

888 

25,  883 

1,  453 

64,  399 

Breslau _  _ 

73,  323 

60, 

772 

55,  653 

4,  495 

133,  471 

Clhemnitz _ 

54,  309 

46, 

335 

45,  583 

1,430 

101,  322 

Dortmund _ _ _ 

69,  016 

66, 

508 

52,  842 

2,  380 

124',  238 

Dresden _ _  _ 

67,  370 

63, 

515 

53,  052 

2,  155 

122,  577 

Diisseldorf _  _ 

138,  102 

134, 

289 

no,  277 

4,  109 

252,  488 

Erfurt _ _ 

56,  004 

42, 

646 

43,  112 

2,  751 

101,  867 

Frankfurt  (Main) _ _ 

89,  637 

78, 

281 

67,  182 

3,  208 

160,  027 

Frankfurt  (Oder) _ 

32,  609 

27, 

222 

22,  442 

2,  087 

57,  138 

Graz _  __  _ 

8,  556 

7, 

662 

4,  324 

600 

13,  480 

Gumbinnen _  _  __ 

15,  103 

11, 

557 

7,  218 

1,  675 

23,  996 

Hamburg _  _ 

132,  490 

130, 

784 

87,  995 

3,  102 

223,  587 

Hannover _ 

51,  080 

45, 

472 

33,  446 

2,  201 

86,  727 

Innsbruck. _  _  _ 

16,  995 

15, 

579 

12,  092 

521 

29,  608 

Karlsbad..  _ 

5,  541 

2, 

478 

2,  298 

148 

7,  987 

Karlsruhe  (Baden) _ 

73,  891 

57, 

234 

53,  088 

3,  078 

130,  057 

Kassel _ 

26,  765 

26, 

200 

18,  669 

1,  804 

47,  238 

Kiel _  _ 

43.  621 

26, 

890 

24,  292 

2,  121 

70,  034 

Klagenfurt _ 

5,316 

4, 

539 

3,  225 

437 

8,  978 

Koblenz _ _ _ 

18,  126 

16, 

135 

12,  058 

1,  398 

31,  582 

Tabic  5. — Telephone  stations — Continued 

(31  March  1939) 


\ 

Postal  districts  {Posldirektimen) 

Subscribers’ 

telephones 

(Flauptan- 

schlUsse) 

Of  which 
automatic 
{mil  Wahl- 
vermittlung) 

Telephone 

extensions 

{Nebenan- 

schlUsse) 

Public 

telephones 

{Offentliche 

Sprech- 

stellen) 

Total  t; 
phon 

Koln _ 

62,  318 

61,  581 

48,  015 

2,  129 

112,i 

Konigsberg  (Pr) _ 

42,  543 

39,  280 

29,  865 

2,  311 

74,  ^ 

Koslin _ _ 

16,  055 

15,  250 

8,  908 

1,  531 

26, 

Landshut  (Bav)._ _ _ 

11,  748 

4,  173 

6;  006 

1,  621 

19;^ 

Leipzig - 

90,  725 

87,  598 

73,  787 

3;  721 

168,' 

Linz  (Donau) _ _ 

14,  343 

13,  056 

8,  707 

'  447 

23, 

Magdeburg _ _ _ 

49,  398 

38,  201 

34,  886 

1,  872 

86, 

Miinchen _ _ 

68,  481 

62,  543 

52,  136 

2,  125 

122,3 

Mlinster _ 

67,  858 

55,  551 

43,  360 

2,  289 

113; 

Ntirnberg _ 

29,  663 

25,  581 

25,  002 

1,  838 

56, 

Oldenburg  (Oldb) _ 

36,  142 

30,  171 

19;  439 

1;  799 

57; 

Oppeln _ 

18,  207 

16,  992 

16,  443 

1;  356 

36, 

Potsdam _ 

42,  331 

37,  599 

24,  495 

2,  280 

69,  j 

Regensburg _ 

12,  264 

5,  511 

8,  097 

1,  649 

22: 

Saarbriicken _ 

16,  380 

12,  256 

13;  757 

'  525 

30, 

Schwerin _ 

25,  157 

20,  027 

16,  043 

1,  244 

42, 

Speyer _ 

21,  283 

11,  461 

16,  414 

871 

38, 

Stettin _  _ _ 

36,  051 

35,  697 

28,  575 

1,  909 

Stuttgart _  _ 

82,  014 

.  79,864 

66,  763 

3;  751 

152, i 

Trier _  _ 

11,  716 

11,  702 

6,  270 

1,  121 

19, 

Troppau.  _  _ 

5,  205 

40 

1,  138 

'  328 

6, 

Wien..  _  __  _ _ _ 

138,  712 

121,  038 

72,  200 

2,  833 

213, 

Wursburg _ 

15,  593 

8,  732 

11,361 

i;220 

28, 

Total _ , _ 

2,  369,  979 

2,  090,  321 

1,  682,  601 

93,  909 

4,  146,  1 

Table  6. — Telephone  traffic 

(31  March  1939) 


I’ostal  districts  (Postdirektionen) 


Local  calls 
(Ortsgesprache) 


Long-distance 

calls 

(Ferngesprache) 


Aachen . . 

Augsburg _ 

Aussig _ 

Bamberg _ 

Berlin _ 

Braunschweig _ 

Bremen _ 

Breslau _ 

Chemnitz _ 

Dortmund _ 

Dresden _ 

Diisseldorf _ 

Erfurt _ 

Frankfurt  (Main) 
Frankfurt  (Oder). 
Graz _ 


^fr^i07lS 

20.  1 
17.  8 
2.  1 
11.  6 
560.  1 
27.  9 
46.  0 

83.  1 
59.  4 

84.  4 
81.  2 

198.  9 
52.  5 
103.  9 
26.  2 


Gumbinnen 
Hamburg.  _ 
Hannover.. 
Innsbruck.. 


11.  4 
200.  9 
57.  9 


Millions 

4.  6 

4.  3 
.  4 

2.  9 

11.  1 

5.  5 

5.  1 
12.  8 
10.  2 
18.  1 

9.  5 
27.  0 
10.  7 
15.  3 

6.  9 

1.  6 

3.  3 

9,  0 

7.  9 

1.  2 


Total’.  "■( 
telephone  t 
calls  ! 

Millions  | 

-  2A 

21 

t 

4 

u 

571 

3i 

51 

9f 

61 

lOS 

9C 

221 

6£ 

111 

33 

1 

14 

209 

65i 


24 


-  ■  Tabled. — Telephone  traffic — Continued 

f' 


(31  March  1939) 


'  Postal  districts  {Poitdirektionen)  '• 

Local  calls 
(Ortsgesprache) 

Long-distance 

calls 

(Ferngespracke)  ' 

Total 

telephone 

calls 

MilUom 

Millions 

Millions 

Karlsbad . . . . 

2.  4 

.  3 

2.  7 

Karlsruhe  (Baden) _ 

76.  6 

14.  4 

91.  0 

Kassel _  _ _ 

27.  8 

5.  1 

32.  9 

Kiel _ 

41.  7 

7.  5 

49.  2 

Klagenfurt _ 

.  9 

Q 

Koblenz _ _ 

16.  1 

5.  0 

21.  1 

Koln _ ' _ _ _ 

88.  4 

9.  8 

98.  2 

KSnigsberg  (Pr) _ _ _ _ 

48.  8 

7.  9 

56.  7 

KSelin _ 

11.  9 

4.  1 

16.  0 

Landshut  (Bay) _ _ _ 

6.  9 

3.  0 

9.  9 

Leipzig-- - - - - - 

103.  9 

13.  9 

117.  8 

T.inz  (Donau) _  _  _ 

2.  2 

2  2 

Magdeburg- -  - - 

47.  9 

8.  8 

56.  7 

MQnchen _  _  _ 

85.  5 

7.  8 

93.  3 

Munster  (Westf)  _ _ 

63.  5 

15.  0 

78.  5 

Nhmberg _ _ _ 

38.  7 

4.  3 

43.  0 

Oldenburg  (Oldb) _ _ 

31.  4 

7.  5 

38.  9 

Oppeln-  — _ _  -. 

18.  2 

4.  2 

22.  4 

Potsdam --  - 

29.  7 

10.  1 

39.  8 

Regensburg -  -  _ 

8.  9 

3.  0 

11.  9 

Saarbriicken _ -  _ 

25.  3 

3.  3 

28.  6 

Schwerin  (Meckl)  -  .  _  _ 

20.  7 

5.  7 

26.  4 

Speyer--- - - . _ 

18.  1 

6.  3 

24.  4 

Stettin _ - -  -  _ 

40.  6 

7.  3 

47.  9 

Stuttgart _ _ _ 

86.  8 

14.  8 

101.  6 

Trier-.  _ _  _ 

11.  1 

3.  5 

14.  6 

Troppau _ - _ _  _ 

14.  6 

.  5 

15.  1 

Wien _ _  _ _ _ 

5.  8 

5,  8 

WQrzburg _ _  _ _  __  .. 

12.  7 

3.  6 

16.  3 

Total _ - _  _ 

2,  623.  6 

353.  0 

2,  976.  6 

Table  6a. — Telephone  stations  in  the  larger  local  networks' 


(31  March  1939) 


Local  networks  in  order  of 
population 

Popula¬ 
tion  of 
network 
area  (31 
March 
1939) 

Subscrib¬ 
ers’  tele¬ 
phones 
(Hauptau- 
sclSlCsse) 

Exten¬ 

sions 

(Nibenan- 

schlUsse) 

Public 

telephones 

(Offentliche 

Sproch- 

stfllm) 

Total 

tele¬ 

phones 

Sta¬ 
tions 
per  100 
inhabi¬ 
tants 

Rank 
according 
to  tele¬ 
phone 
density 

Berlin _ _ _ 

4.338,535 

341.883 

252.383 

5.645 

599,  911 

13.83 

1 

Wien... _ _ 

1, 874, 130 

121,  706 

58,161 

298 

180,165 

9.  61 

11 

Hamburg . . . 

1, 723.  763 

110.719 

76.080 

2,062 

188,861 

10.96 

4 

Mflnchen _ _ 

866,000 

51.816 

44,398 

1,001 

97, 215 

11.23 

3 

Dresden _ _ _ _ 

820,508 

40.031 

34,730 

808 

75,569 

9.21 

13 

K61n _ _ _  _ _ 

770,606 

40,007 

34, 494 

892 

75, 393 

9.78 

8 

Leipzig _ 

767,354 

38.729 

34,620 

610 

73,  959 

9.64 

9 

Essen... _ _ •. _ 

671, 571 

18. 915 

17,  347 

481 

36,  743 

5.47 

54 

Frankturt _ 

647,259 

35.  782 

31,  722 

608 

68,112 

10.52 

6 

(Main)  Offenbach. 

Breslau . . . . . . 

622,  797 

23,800 

23.734 

669 

48.203 

7.74 

31 

Dortmund . . . . 

584,862 

14,  724 

13, 898 

323 

28,945 

4.95 

57 

Nflmberg/Fiirth . . 

563,688 

21,783 

20,338 

520 

42.  641 

7.56 

37 

Stuttgart . 

530, 844 

30.  777 

30,433 

486 

61,  696 

11.62 

2 

25 


Table  6a. — Telephone  stations  In  the  larger  local  networks — Continue! 


(31  March  1939) 


Local  networks  in  order  of 
population 

Popula¬ 
tion  of 
network 
area  (31 
March 
1939) 

Subscrib¬ 
ers’  tele¬ 
phones 
(Hauptau- 
schlusse) 

E.x  ten¬ 
sions 
(Nebenan 
schliM.ie) 

Public 
telephones 
■  {Offentlichi 
Sproch- 
stellen) 

Total 

tele¬ 

phones 

Sta¬ 
tions 
per  10( 
inbabi 
tants 

Rank 
accordin 
to  tele¬ 
phone 
density 

Diisseldorf . . . 

527. 013 

29,058 

27, 169 

803 

57,030 

10.82 

Duisburg . - . . 

518,  700 

12. 363 

11,723 

307 

24,  393 

4.70 

fi 

Hannover _ _ 

495, 130 

24,  413 

20,501 

335 

45,  249 

9. 14 

1 

Wuppertal _ _ 

408,  602 

17,607 

13, 121 

416 

31, 144 

7.62 

3 

Bremen _ 

400.  562 

20.726 

17,  563 

256 

38, 545 

9.62 

1 

Chemnitz _ 

400, 148 

15,  403 

15,097 

267 

30,  767 

7.688! 

3 

Magdeburg _ 

352.  485 

14.621 

13.  022 

251 

27, 894 

7.  913. 

)  2 

Konigsberg  (Pr.) _ 

350,  232 

15,  569 

16,  249 

287 

32, 105 

9. 17 

p 

Gelsenkirchen _  . 

332,  577 

5,246 

4,610 

83 

9,  939 

2.99 

6< 

Oberhausen/Miilheim  . . 

331,  775 

6,793 

5,619 

166 

12,568 

3.79 

6: 

Saarbriickcn _ _ _ 

316,  342 

7,331 

7,4.38 

142 

14,  911 

4.  71 

sl 

Bochum _  _ 

312,  903 

6.  566 

6.597 

137 

13,300 

4.25 

6 

Stettin _ _  . 

306.  234 

12. 047 

15,  331 

261 

27,639 

9.03 

1. 

Mannheim _ _ 

285, 440 

12,  784 

12,299 

178 

25,261 

8.  35 

-  2 

Kiel _ _ 

277, 028 

9,654 

9,864 

233 

19,  751 

7.13 

4 

Halle  (Saale) _ . 

241,000 

9,  341 

11,009 

195 

20,545 

8.52 

2 

Kassel _ _ 

232, 022 

8.667 

8,749 

184 

17,600 

7.59 

'  3 

M.  Gladbach _ _ _  _  . 

225, 449 

6. 941 

4,996 

217 

12, 154 

5.39 

5' 

Augsburg.. . . . 

211,  468 

6,092 

6,544 

167 

12,803 

6. 05 

5 

Karlsruhe  (Baden) _ _ 

204,  908 

8,436 

9,659 

176 

18, 271 

8.92 

2 

Graz _ _ _ 

200,000 

8.274 

4.170 

45 

12.  489 

6.24 

4 

Krefeld/Uerdingen _ _ 

196,  266 

8,291 

6,633 

166 

15,090 

7.  6885 

3 

Braunschweig _ 

195,  925 

8,014 

8,135 

144 

16,293 

8.  32 

2 

Aachen _ 

190,  740 

7.  977 

6,776 

193 

14,  946 

7.87 

3i 

Bielefeld _ 

178, 891 

6,714 

6,797 

103 

13,  614 

7.  61 

3 

Erfurt _  . 

174,  746 

7,165 

7,143 

127 

14, 435 

8.26 

2i 

Liibeck _  ... 

167,  053 

6. 012 

5.033 

116 

11, 161 

6.68 

44> 

Wiesbaden _ 

166,  925 

8,116 

7,431 

169 

15.  716 

9.42 

i;' 

Hagen  (Westf) _ 

165,  542 

5,589 

4,826 

103 

10,  618 

6.35 

4( 

Mainz _ 

165, 367 

5.  204 

4.985 

107 

10,296 

6.23 

41 

Zwickau  (Sachs) _ 

159,011 

4,217 

4,555 

67 

8,839 

5.  56 

6i 

Hindenhurg  (Oberschles) . .  .. 

152,  501 

1,351 

1,403 

36 

2,790 

1.83 

6! 

Beuthen  (Oberschles)... 

147,  556 

2,233 

2.693 

39 

4,865 

3.30 

e( 

Munster  (Westf) _ •... 

145, 105 

6,690 

8,248 

106 

15, 044 

10.37 

p 

Sol  ingen _ 

143, 063 

5,939 

4,185 

143 

10.  267 

7. 18 

41 

Bonn _ 

142, 310 

5. 861 

4.  643 

102 

10,606 

7.45 

Ludwigshafen  (Rhein)  .. 

142,000 

3,792 

4,217 

55 

8.064 

5.68 

3f  1 
55 1 

Linz  (Donau) _ 

141,400 

5.766 

1.208 

43 

7,017 

4.96 

5(  * 

Recklinabausen _ 

140,  294 

2.260 

1, 937 

53 

4.250 

3.03 

67 

Gleiwitz _  • 

131, 049 

2,445 

2,790 

55 

5,290 

4.04 

63 

Potsdam/Babelsberg _ 

121,  746 

6.129 

4,364 

122 

10,  615 

8.  72 

Plauen  (Vogtl) _ 

121,  200 

4,453 

4,424 

89 

8.966 

7.40 

3S’ 

Dessau _ 

119,369 

3,394 

3,612 

57 

7,063 

5. 92 

51 

Freiburg  (Breisgau) . 

117, 159 

5,868 

4,614 

105 

10,687 

9.04 

16 

Waldenburg  (Schles) 

116,902 

1, 801 

2,342 

62 

4,205 

3.60 

65 

Osnabriick _ _  . 

113,  513 

4, 138 

3,  720 

51 

7,909 

6.  97 

41 

Bremerhaven  Wesermiinde _ 

111,916 

3,968 

4,801 

88 

8,857 

7. 914 

ai 

Rostock,  Seestadt 

111,285 

3,908 

3,864 

53 

7,825 

7.03 

Wilhelmshaven . . 

111,000 

2,279 

2,793 

39 

5,111 

4. 61 

60 

Remscheid _ 

110,500 

4,  .564 

3, 345 

161 

8,070 

7.30 

41 

Hamm  (Westf).  . 

109,  791 

2,508 

2,188 

71 

4,767 

4.34 

61 

Wiii'zburg _ 

107,  509 

4,787 

4,808 

100 

9,695 

9.02 

18 

Koblenz _ 

106,200 

3,980 

4,560 

91 

8,631 

8. 13 

27  j 

Gorlitz _ 

106, 071 

3,253 

3,227 

74 

6,554 

6. 18 

Darmstadt _ 

102,  235 

4,591 

4,550 

73 

9,214 

9. 01 

^  ! 

Pforzheim...  . 

101,  342 

4,684 

3, 554 

60 

8,288 

8.18 
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C.  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Wire  Communications. 

1.  Extent.  (See  table  7.)  Telegraph  lines  either  form  a  part  of 
the  telephone  cables  or  use  overhead  wires.  (See  table  in  section 
B-l-a.)  In  193S  there  were  an  estimated  684.015  km.  of  telegraph 
lines  in  operation  but  the  trend  has  been  to  reassign  more  and  more 
wires  to  telephone  service.  The  development  of  cables  for  telephone 
service  would  provide  similar  advantages  for  telegraphic  facilities  if 
expansion  were  needed. 

The  railroad  has  its  own  telegraph  system,  used  for  station-to-sta- 
tion  communication  and  communication  between  important  junctions. 
Recently  radiotelegraphy  has  been  developed  to  allow  the  exchange 
of  messages  while  the  train  is  in  motion. 

ihe  military,  lire,  and  police  authorities  also  have  their  own  tele- 
giaph  lines,  but  locational  information  is  lacking.  Their  equipment 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  Reiclispost. 

a.  Special  Categories. — Aside  from  ordinary  telegram  service  the 
Reichspost  has  approved  the  following  special  categories:  Flash  (F) 
telegrams  which  have  priority  over  all  other  private  or  state  telegrams ; 
Luxury  (LX)  telegrams  which  are  transcribed  on  luxury  forms;  Greet¬ 
ing  telegrams  which  are  sent  at  a  reduced  rate  on  Easter,  Christmas, 
and  Xew  1  ear's;  and  Letter  telegrams  transmitted  telegi’aphically, 
also  sent  at  a  reduced  rate  to  their  destination  and  then  handled  as 
ordinary  lettei-s.  (See  map  *2  for  distribution  statistics  of  telegi'am 
traffic.) 

b.  Deposit  and  Distribution. — Telegrams  cannot  only  be  deposited  at 
the  windows  of  telegraph  offices  or  be  telephoned  in  as  in  the  United 
States,  but  they  can  also  be  mailed  to  the  telegraph  office  as  regular 
letters,  or  l^e  transmitted  through  private  teletjqje  networks.  Upon 
arrival  they  are  sent  out  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  addressee  by  any 
of  the  above  methods,  or  are  delivered  by  special  messengers. 

2.  Teletype.— The  introduction  of  the  teletype  exchange  service  con¬ 
stitutes  the  most  important  telegraphic  development  in  recent  years, 
and  will  eventually  provide  direct  subscriber-to-subscriber  dial  com¬ 
munication  anywhere  within  Germany.  It  should  be  realized  that  as 
teletype  replaces  ordinary  telegraph,  an  apparent  reduction  in  line  used 
for  both  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  reduction  in  total  service,  since 
teletype  makes  greater  use  of  the  same  line  than  does  Moi*se  tele- 
graphy.  In  1938  the  German  Reichspost  had  leased  23,000  km.  of 
telegraph  lines  for  teletype  connections.  The  1939  statistics  give  the 
number  of  subscriber.-^  as  372  within  Germany,  in  addition  to  connec- 
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tions  with  most  of  the  adjacent  countries.  Teletype  dial  exchanges  ar< 
located  in  the  following  cities : 


Augsburg. 

Berlin. 

Braunschweig. 

Brunswick. 

Bremen. 

Breslau. 

Chemnitz. 

Danzig. 

Dortmund. 

Dresden. 


Diisseldorf. 

Erfurt. 

Essen. 

Frankfurt  a.  M. 
Graz. 

Hamburg. 

Hannover. 

Kattowitz. 

Kiel. 

Kbln.  . 


Kbnigsberg. 

Leipzig. 

Linz. 

Magdeburg. 

Miinchen. 

Niirnberg. 

Saarbriicken. 

Stuttgart. 

Wien. 


Ill  addition  to  these,  both  the  Air  Ministry  and  the  army  have  thei 
own  national  hook-ups. 

The  Reichs  Rundfimh  Gesellschaft  (RRG)  also  has  its  oAvn  teletyp 
system  centered  in  Berlin  for  the  transmission  and  reception  of  new 
broadcasts.  In  1942  the  network  was  approximately  7,500  miles  lon^ 

The  advantages  of  this  type  of  communication  are  that  it  does  no 
require  trained  technicians  for  operation,  and  that  immediate  refei 
ence  is  available  on  stati.stical  information,  names,  etc.,  when  extrem 
accuracy  is  necessary  or  documentary  evidence  of  the  message  i 
needed.  Furthermore,  since  the  message  is  printed  on  the  addressee’ 
machine,  whether  or  not  his  office  is  open,  it  is  not  necessary  to  tak 
into  account  the  difference  in  office  hours,  which  are  important  in  th 
case  of  very  great  distances  and  of  international  communications.  ! 

3.  Facsimile  or  Telephotography  Service. — Facsimile  service  was  ir 
troduced  in  Germany  in  1927.  By  1938  there  were  10  public  sendin 
stations  including  Berlin,  Munich,  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Hamburg,  BrG 
merhaven,  Cnxhaven,  Kbnigsberg,  and  Vienna.  This  established  net] 
work  is  supplemented  as  necessary  by  special  transmitting  statioir 
and  portable  installations.  At  present  there  are  facilities  for  sendin  i 


phototelegrams  to  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  international  connectio^ 
is  possible  with  any  country  equipped  to  handle  telephotography 


Certain  newspapers  have  set  up  their  own  private  lines  and  can  com} 
municate  among  themselves  as  well  as  with  all  tlie  public  serviceq 
The  German  police  and  the  military  both  have  their  own  lines. 

Phototelegrams  are  generally  transmitted  on  regular  telegrap 
lines,  but  devices  have  recently  been  invented  to  transmit  pictures  bj 
wireless.  This  service  is  used  by  the  Air  Forces  to  send  picture' 
between  planes  and  the  ground.  It  is  important  for  observatio 
j^urposes  and  for  the  transmission  of  secret  messages  which  can  b 


written  out  in  code  or  scrambled  bv  transmission  svnchronizatiosi 

jj 

Two  types  of  receiving  stations  are  used :  a  large  type  mounted  o 


trucks,  and  a  portable  type  wliich  can  be  carried  by  two  men. 
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special  wireless  station  has  also  been  constructed  at  Naiien  for  the 
transmission  of  pictures  overseas. 

4.  Miscellaneous  Wire  Signals. 

o.  Hellschreiber. — One  special  development  of  the  teletypewriter 
has  been  the  invention  of  a  field  or  portable  teleprinter  known  as  a 
Hellschreiher.  It  is  essentially  a  military  device  and  is  operated  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  radio  Hellschreiber  described  in  section  D-2. 

b.  Telautograph. — There  are  no  known  telautograph  installations 
in  Germany. 

5.  Submarine  Cables. — For  general  statistics  and  locational  data 
on  submarine  cables,  see  the  CAD  Handbook  on  Germany,  Section  12, 
“Communications,”  pages  12-13,  and  table  4,  pages  14-15-16.  German 
overseas  cable  service  is  centralized  in  the  telegraph  office  at  Emden, 
but  there  were  also  direct  connections  between  Berlin  and  New  York 
and  between  Hamburg  and  London. 


Tabic  7. — Telegraph  statistics 


(31  March  1939) 


Postal  districts  (Posldirekdonen) 

1 

Main  tele¬ 
graph  ofBces 
(Tele- 
graph- 
endmter) 

Branch  tele- 
!  graph  offices 
1  Zweig- 
tele- 
graph- 
endmter) 

Rural  tele¬ 
graph  offices 
(TeU- 
graphen- 
hilfstellen) 

Total 

telegraph 

offices 

Telegraph 
construc¬ 
tion  offices 
(Tele- 
graphen- 
bauamter) 

Telegrams 
irr  thou¬ 
sands 

Aachen  _  _  .  _ 

5 

5 

1 

1  1 

Augsburg  _  _ 

1 

181  1 

.\ussig _ _  _ _ 

2 

72  0 

Bamberg.  _ 

1 

140  7 

Berlin _ 

1 

9 

10 

3 

3  fig4  2 

Braunschweig  .  _  _ 

2 

216  2 

Bremen _  _  _  __ 

2 

2 

1 

675  0 

Breslau. 

1 

15 

16 

4 

fiQQ  1 

Chemnitz  _ 

1 

1 

2 

512  2 

Dortmund _ 

1 

1 

3 

602  0 

Dresden  _  _  _  _ 

1 

1 

2 

2 

656  5 

Dusseldorf _  .  _ 

4 

1  515 

Erfurt  ..  _ 

17 

17 

4 

’  .507  6 

Frankfurt  (M) _ _ 

1 

1 

2 

4 

935  8 

Frankfurt  (0) _  _ 

- 

3 

287  8 

Graz.  _  _ 

1 

299  3 

Gumbinnen .  _ 

1 

119  3 

Hamburg _ 

1 

3 

7 

11 

3 

2,  625.  7 

Hannover _ 

4 

4 

2 

439  8 

Innsbruck _ 

1 

320  5 

Karlsbad _  _ 

1 

32  4 

Karlsruhe  (Baden). 

40 

40 

4 

877  5 

Kassel _  _ 

27 

27 

2 

228  9 

Kiel  _  _  .  _ 

3 

3 

2 

356  3 

Klagenfurt _ _ 

1 

170  8 

Koblenz _  _  _ _ 

69 

69 

2 

183  3 

Koln.  _ 

1 

1 

3 

675  5 

Koniugsberg _ _  . 

18 

18 

2 

401  4 

Koslin _  _ 

38 

38 

2 

141  0 

Landshut  (Bav). 

1 

75  5 

Leipzig.  ...  .... 

1 

1 

4 

765  3 

Lins  (Donsu) _  _ 

1 

1 

1 

377  7 

Magdeburg _ _ 

3 

3 

2 

381.  6 
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Tabic  7. — Telegraph  statistics — Continued 

(31  March  1939) 


Postal  districts  (Postdirektionen) 

1  Main  tele¬ 
graph  offices 
{Tele¬ 
graph - 
endmter) 

Branch  tele¬ 
graph  offices 
{Zweig- 
tele- 
graph- 
endmter) 

Rural  tele¬ 
graph  offices 
{Telt- 
graphen- 
hilfstellen) 

Total 

telegraph 

offices 

Telegraph 
constnic- 
tion  offices 
{Tele- 
graphen- 
baudmler) 

Telegram 
in  thou¬ 
sands 

Miinchen _  _ _ _  _ 

1 

12 

13 

2 

686. 

Munster  (Westf) _ 

O 

o 

535. 

Niirnberg  _  _  _ 

1 

265. 

Oldenburg  (Oldb). 

2 

29 

31 

2 

309. 

Oppeln  _ _ _ 

6 

6 

1 

233. 

Potsdam _  _  _ 

25 

25 

3 

298. 

Regensburg _ _ 

1 

88. 

Saarbriicken.  _  _  _ 

7 

7 

1 

145. 

Schwerin  __  _ 

1 

1 

2 

210. 

Speyer _  _ 

1 

178. 

Stettin _ _ 

2 

393. 

Stuttgart _ _  _ 

291 

291 

4 

725. 

Trier _ _ 

28 

28 

1 

88. 

Troppan__  .  _ 

1 

30. 

Wien__  _ 

1 

1 

5 

1,  955. 
142. 

Warzburg  _  _  _  _ 

1 

Total _ 

12 

17 

G4C 

675 

103 

25,  629. 

D.  Radio. 


Tlie  development  of  German  radio  is  advanced  and  extensive.  Th 
principal  German  stations  are  shown  in  OSS  Map  3001. 

1.  Broadcasting  (BC). — An  extensive  discussion  of  German  broad 
casting  from  both  the  propaganda  and  the  administrative  viewpoin 
may  be  found  in  the  CAD  Handbook  on  Germany,  Section  XII. 

German  broadcasting  is  under  the  control  of  tlie  Reichs  Rundf  un, 
Gesellschaft  (REG),  a  government  corporation  under  the  Propagand; 
Ministry.  The  Reichspost  supervises  technical  matters  and  maintain 
the  equipment.  It  also  collects  the  receiving  license  fees  for  the  RRGj 
Broadcasting  stations  are  of  several  types.  The  largest  Germa] 
station  is  the  Deiotschlandsender,  a  long-wave  national  station  whicl 
can  be  heard  in  all  parts  of  Germany.  Various  Landessender  broad 
cast  regionally,  while  low-power  stations  have  a  local  audience.  I 
short-wave  station  at  Zeesen  relays  the  regular  programs.  Table  : 
lists  the  long  and  medium  wave  German  stations. 

The  Nazi  government  has  expended  considerable  effort  to  increasi 
the  radio  audience  to  the  maximum  and  at  the  same  time  make  sur 
that  Germans  were  unable  to  listen  to  foreign  broadcasts.  This  ha 
been  accomplished  by  two  means:  (1)  the  widespread  sale  o 
Volksempfdnge  and  Kleinem]>fd'nger  (small,  cheap,  low-powered,  2 
tube  sets)  and  (2)  the  construction  of  many  auxiliary  stations  fo; 
simultaneous  transmission  at  the  same  frequency  in  the  same  phase 
Thus  Germany  has  been  covered  with  a  network  of  small  stations,  an( 
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no  subsciibor  need  have  a  powerful  set  in  order  to  hear  Geiman  sta¬ 
tions.  Table  9  lists  the  number  of  radio  receivei-s  in  Germany.  (For 
density  of  receivers  see  Map  5.) 

2.  PoInt-to-Point  Communication  (FX). — The  German  public  point- 
to-pomt  wireless  communication  system  was  developed  entirely  for 
international  service,  because  it  was  felt  that  wire  communication  was 
adequate  for  the  interval  needs  of  a  country  of  Germany’s  size.  The 
Nazis  have  tried  to  reduce  European  fixed-point  radio  communications, 
replacing  them  with  wire  circuits  Avhenever  possible,  and  thus  freeing 
frequencies  for  aeronautical  and  military  use.  The  following  table 
shoAvs  the  radio  telephonic  communications  maintained  by  Germany 
in  1938. 

Radio  Telephonic  Circuits  in  Getwiany^  1938 
Berlin  to : 


Bangkok. 

Lima. 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Bogota. 

Lisbon. 

Tokio. 

Buenos  Aires. 

Manila. 

Cairo. 

Maracaibo. 

The  transmitter  at  Norddeich  (receiver 

at  Utlandshorn)  maintained 

telephonic  communication  with  German  ocean  liners. 

Radio  telegraphic  communication  Avas  maintained  with  the  cities 

listed  in  the  following  tables. 

• 

Points  in 

Telegraphic  Communication  With  Berlin  in  1938 

Bangkok. 

Istanbul. 

Oslo. 

Barcelona. 

Lima. 

Paris. 

Batavia. 

Lisbon. 

Riga. 

Beirut. 

London. 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Belgrade. 

Madrid. 

Rome. 

Bogota. 

Manila. 

Santiago,  Chile. 

Budapest. 

Maracaibo. 

Shanghai. 

Bucharest. 

Mexico  City. 

Sofia. 

Buenos  Aires. 

Moscow. 

Stockholm. 

Cairo. 

Vatican  City. 

Tallin. 

Copenhagen. 

Zagreb. 

Teheran. 

Helsinki. 

Nagoya. 

Hsinking. 

New  York. 

Points  in 

T eJcgraphic  C oinmwnication  With  Vienna  in  1938 

Amsterdam. 

London. 

Tirana. 

Barcelona. 

Moscow. 

Vatican  City. 

Belgrade. 

Oslo. 

Warsaw. 

Bucharest. 

Paris. 

Sofia. 

Istanbul. 

Riga. 

Copenhagen. 

Rome. 
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Considerable  development  of  wireless  picture  telegraphy  (radi« 
photo)  had  been  made  in  Germany  before  the  war.  Pictures  wer 
transmitted  from  a  station  near  the  chief  Nauen  transmitter  to  point 
in  North  and  South  America,  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  Japan 
and  Kussia.  , 

Numerous  services  were  operated  for  “multiple  destinations” :  e.  g| 
messages  broadcast  by  one  transmitter  for  certain  authorized  indij 
viduals  at  various  points  in  the  world.  They  included : 

(1)  Eildienst  fur  amtliche  und  -private  Handelsnachrichten,  a  Ber  | 

lin  organization  giving  out  comermcial  news ;  i 

(2)  DNB  German  press  service; 

(3)  German  sports  news  of  the  G.  Koenig  organization; 

(4)  DNB  European  press  service ; 

(5)  “Transocean”  news  service ; 

(6)  Fishing  Port  Guard  {Wachdienst  fur  den  Fischereihafei 
G.  m.  h.  H.)  service,  which  notified  fishermen  of  anything  affectin| 
their  operations. 

Many  of  the  German  press  services,  as  well  as  the  Foreign  Offict, 
liaison  with  various  embassies,  were  maintained  by  Hellschreiber^  { 
variety  of  radio  telegraphic  apparatus  recently  adapted  for  military 
use.  The  Hellschreiber,  named  for  an  engineer  named  Hell,  print 
on  a  tape  by  means  of  an  inked  rotating  cylinder  with  a  raised  helica 
strip.  The  dots  and  dashes  of  the  code  press  the  paper  against  th< 
cylinder  periodically.  Since  only  the  helical  strip  prints,  and  sinc< 
the  strip  is  in  different  positions  at  different  times,  a  proper  spacing 
of  signals  will  result  in  the  printing  of  letters  on  the  tape.  Only  i 
machine  with  precisely  the  same  pitch  cylinder  will  receive  signals 
but  synchronization  is  merely  a  matter  of  adjusting  the  speed  03 
cylinder  rotation  until  letters  print  in  a  straight  line.  Because  of  its 
simplicity  and  its  relative  security,  the  Hellschreiber  has  provided  £ 
means  whereby  only  licensed  newspapers  could  receive  DNB  tranS' 
missions  broadcast  to  all  Europe.  There  were  27  subscribers  to  this 
service  within  Europe  on  31  March  1939;  today  there  are  probablj 
many  more. 

3.  Marine  Radio  installations  (FC). — German  marine  radio  is  con¬ 
centrated  in  two  regions :  the  North  Sea  coast  with  the  main  stations 
in  East  Friesland;  and  the  Baltic  with  the  main  station  at  Swine- 
miinde.  The  installations  are  described  in  the  CAD  Handbook  or 
Germany,  Section  12,  “Communications.”  The  Reichspost  maintained 
and  supervised  these  installations  in  peacetime. 

4.  Aeronautical  Radio  (FA). — The  Air  Ministry  controls  both  com- 1 
mercial  and  military  aeronautical  radio,  although  before  the  war  the 
Deutsche  Lufthansa  purchased  its  own  equipment  and  hired  its  own 
operators.  The  Reichspost,  however,  appears  to  collaborate  as  a  tech¬ 
nical  adviser  and  personnel  examiner.  Passengers  in  the  air  could 
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radio  to  points  below.  The  aeronautical  radio  installations  of  Ger¬ 
many  are  shown  in  the  tables  of  the  CAD  Handbook  on  Germany, 
Section  12,  “Communications.” 

5.  Special  Services. — The  Berlin-Hamburg  express  trains  were 
equipped  with  radio,  telephone,  and  telegraph  installations  whereby 
passengers  could  remain  in  constant  touch  with  their  ofifices.  The 
German  National  Kailroad  {Reichshahn)  had  its  own  radio  stations, 
as  did  the  police,  those  of  the  latter  being  equipped  with  highly  mobile 
transmitter  trucks  using  both  short  and  long  wave. 

6.  Television. — German  television  is  the  most  advanced  in  the  world. 
The  Government  encouraged  the  sale  of  television  sets,  broadcast  pro¬ 
grams  from  three  stations  (Berlin-Witzloben  Brocken  in  Harz,  Fold- 
berg  near  Frankfurt  a.  M.),  and  in  general  gave  every  new  develop¬ 
ment  all  possible  publicity.  Some  television  was  wired  to  the  sub¬ 
scriber’s  home,  but  this  system  was  little  used.  The  television  stations 
are  under  the  program  control  of  the  Reichs  Rundfmik  Gesellschaft, 
but  the  Reichspost  supervises  and  maintains  equipment.  Receivers  are 
of  the  usual  scanning-disk  or  cathode  ray  tube  type.  Recent  German 
propaganda  claims  the  invention  of  television  in  color,  but  no  techni¬ 
cal  details  are  given. 

7.  Amateurs. — German  amateurs,  before  the  war,  were  few,  and 
were  closely  supervised.  Even  to  listen  to  other  amateurs  and  short¬ 
wave  activity  one  had  to  be  a  member  of  the  Deutseher  Amateur  Sende- 
UTid  Er^fangsdienst  e.  V.  (DASD).  Approximately  5,000  members 
were  listed  in  1939,  of  which  only  500  had  transmitting  licenses  and 
those  only  for  telegraphic  messages  on  shortwave, 

8.  Wired  Wireless. — The  German  broadcasting  stations  are  inter¬ 
connected  with  high-frequency  cables  as  shown  in  OSS  Map  3069. 
Aside  from  the  broadcasting  hook-up,  this  network  has  been  used  to 
serve  local  wired  receiving  sets  {Drahtfimk),  a  system  which  has  met 
with  varying  success  in  different  parts  of  Germany.  This  network  has 
been  used  also  to  connect  loudspeakers  in  public  places,  for  emer¬ 
gency  communications,  assuring  that  no  one  misses  important 
speeches,  etc. 
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Table  8. — Broadcasting  stations  in  greater  Germany 


(22  February  1944) 


City 

Kilocycles 

Power  in 
watts 

Group  (if  any) 

Berlin _  _ 

841 

100,  000 
5,  000 

Bregenz--  .  _  __  __  _ 

519 

Sueddeutsche  Gruppe. 

Breslau _ _  _  _ _ 

950 

100,  000 

Koblenz _  _ _ _ 

1,  195 

2,  000 

Westdeutsehe  Gruppe.  | 

Koln _  .  .  _ _ _ 

658 

100,  000 

Danzig _  _  _ 

986 

24,  000 

Danzig  I. 

Danzig _  _  _ 

1,  303 

500 

Ostdeutsche  Gruppe. 

Dresden _  _ _ 

1,  465 

5,  000 

Flensburg__  __  _ 

1,  330 

2,000 

Norddeutsche  Gruppe. 

Frankfurt  (M)  _  _ _ 

1,  195 

27,  000 

;  Westdeutsehe  Gruppe.  , 

Freiburg _ _ 

1,  294 

5,  000 

Gleiwitz _  __  _ 

1,  231 

5,  000 

Schlesiche  Gruppe. 

Gorlitz _  _  _  _  _  _ 

1,  231 

!  Schlesiche  Gruppe. 
Ostmarkische  Gruppe. 

Graz _  .  _  _ 

i;  285 

15,  000 

Graz.  _  _  ___ 

886 

100,  000 

("Alpen”). 

Hamburg _ 

658 

100,  000 

Hannover _  _  _ 

1,  330 

2,  000 

Herzberg  (Deutschland 
Sender). 

191 

200,  000 

Norddeutsche  Gruppe. 

Innsbruck _  _ _ 

519 

1,  000 

Sueddeutsche  Gruppe. 

Kaiserslautern.. 

1,  429 

2,  000 

Kassel _  _  _ _ 

1,  195 
527 

500 

Westdeutsehe  Gruppe. 

Klagenfurt _ _ _ _ 

5,  000 

Kdnigsberg _ _ _ _ 

1,  031 

100,  000 

Konigsberg  1. 

Konigsberg _ _ _ 

1,  348 

2,  000 

Konigsberg  II. 

Kotschach _ _ _ 

1,  285 

Ostmarkische  Gruppe. 

Leipzig _ _ _ 

785 

120,  000 

Linz _ _ 

1,  267 

15,  000 

Magdeburg _  _  _  _ _ 

1,  330 

500 

Norddeutsche  Gruppe. 

Miinchen _  __  _  _ 

740 

100,  000 

Norden _  _ 

658 

150;  000 

Niirnberg _ _ 

519 

1,000 

Sueddeutsche  Gruppe. 

Radentheim _ _ 

1,  285 

1,  231 

Ostmarkische  Gruppe. 
Schlesiche  Gruppe. 

Reichenbach...  _  _ _ 

5,000 

Saarbriicken _ _  _ _ _ 

859 

17,000 

Salzburg _  _ 

519 

1,000 

Sueddeutsche  Gruppe. 

Spittal..  _ _  _ _ 

1,  285 

Ostmarkische  Gruppe. 
Norddeutsche  Gruppe. 

Stettin _  _ 

1,  330 

2,000 

Stolp _  _ _ _ 

1,  303 
574 

5,000  ^ 

Ostdeutsche  Gruppe. 

Stuttgart _  _ 

100,  000 

Trier.  _  _ 

1,  195 

2,  000 

Westdeutsehe  Gruppe. 

Troppau _ _ _ 

1,  231 

Schlesiche  Gruppe. 
Norddeutsche  Gruppe. 

Unterweser _  _ 

i,  330 
592 

Wien _ 

120,  000 

Postal  district 


Aachen _ 

Augsburg - 

Aussig - 

Bamberg - 

Berlin - 

Braunschweig _ 

Bremen _ 

Breslau - 

Chemnitz _ 

Dortmund _ 

Dresden _ 

Diisscldorf _ 

Erfurt _ 

Frankfurt  (Main). 
Frankfurt  (Oder).. 

Graz _ 

Gumbinnen _ 

Hamburg _ 

Hannover _ 

Innsbruck _ 

Karlsbad _ 

Karlsruhe  (Baden) 

Kassel _ 

Kiel _ 

Klagenfurt _ 

Koblenz _ 


Tabic  9.  Radio  statistics 

(31  March  1939) 


Radio  receivers 

Postal  district 

Radio  receivers 

100,  064 

Koln _ 

283  29^ 

134,  850 

Konigsberg  (Pr). 

231,  566 
Sfi  =107 

176,  871 

KosUn  ..  ' 

86,  811 

Landshut  (Bav.) 

77,  020 
619,  593 
83,  005 
347,  234 
267,  458 
336,  229 
166,  924 
171,  199 
150,  759 
308,  425 
71,  886 
119,  547 
152,  122 
139,  114 
210,  154 
414,  825 
48,  587 
67,  318 
489,  593 
86,  271 

1,  179,  150 

Leipzig _ 

164,  813 

Linz  (Donau)  ._ 

165,  259 

Magdeburg... 

517,  748 

Miinchen.  . 

381,  048 

Munster  .  _ 

429,  900 

Xiirnberg.  _ 

400,  549 

Oldenburg 

743,  155 

Oppeln _ 

369,  569 

Potsdam  __ 

465,  621 

Regensburg  . 

235,  309 

Saarbriicken 

89,  111 

Schwerin  (MeckLl 

85,  693 

Speyer _ 

508,  995 

Stettin _ 

256,  949 

Stuttgart _ 

71,  960 

Trier _ 

77,  332 

Troppau _ 

360,  093 

\\  ten _ 

143,  871 

Wurzburg. . 

224,  308 

27,  808 

Total. _ 

12,  415,  121 

89,  563 

t 

* 

E.  Sources  of  Telecommunications  Equipment. 

The  telecommunications  equipment  industry  of  Germany  was  one 
of  the  most  highly  cartelized  in  the  world.  Virtual  control  of  nearly 
every  part  of  the  light-current  apparatus  industry  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  firm  of  Siemens  &  Halske  in  Berlin. 

The  building  of  automatic  exchanges  became  a  Siemens  near-mo- 
iiopoly.  There  were  three  reasons  for  this:  (1)  Siemens  bought  the 
American  Strowger  patents  in  1908;  (2)  Siemens  built  the  first  auto¬ 
matic  exchange  in  Germany  and  from  that  time  on  worked  continu- 
ousl}  in  lesearch,  constantly  improving  the  Strowger  system;  (3)  the 
government  has  always  favored  the  Siemens  firm.  In  the  years  after 
the  last  war  Siemens  formed  the  automatic-telephone  cartel  known  as 
AUTOFABAG.  This  cartel  existed  only  for  the  automatic-exchange 
field,  which  was  divided  up  as  follows :  Siemens  &  Halske  AG,  70  per¬ 
cent;  C.  Lorenz  AG,  10  j^ercent;  Deutsche  Telephonwerke  GmbH,  10 
percent;  and  Mix  &  Genest  AG,  10  percent.  The  cartel  agi-eement 
applied  only  to  automatic  exchanges  sold  to  the  Keichspost. 

Siemens  led  also  in  the  manufacture  of  commmiications  cables. 
This  leadership  originated  when  Siemens  became  the  European 
icensee  of  the  Pupin  loading-coil  patents ;  since  extension  of  long-dis- 
ance  line  depended  upon  the  use  of  loading  coils,  Siemens  thus  devel- 
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oped  a  near-monopoly  in  the  held,  and  has  retained  its  position  despj 
the  fact  that  technological  changes  have  reduced  the  importance  | 
the  loading  coil.  Siemens  Ireld  the  dominant  interest  in  a  cable  cart 
whose  other  members  were  Felt  &  Guilleaume,  Deutsche  Habelwerl 
C.  Vogel,  and  a  few  minor  manufacturers. 

The  building  of  German  radio  transmitters  was  the  exclusive  prc 
ince  of  two  hrms ;  Telef unken  GmbH  and  C.  Lorenz  AG.  Telef unk( 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  cartel  agreement,  received  60  percent  | 
the  business,  and  Lorenz  40  percent.  Austrian  stations  were  built  j 
either  Siemens,  as  agent  for  Telefunken,  or  by  United  Telephone  i 
Telegraph.  There  was  no  cartel  on  transmitters  in  Austria  befci 
the  Anschluss.  Manufacture  of  radio  sets  in  Germany,  althoujl 
hardly  a  held  of  free  competition,  was  conducted  by  a  variety  of  ma 
ufacturers,  and  admission  to  the  cartel  was  relatively  easier  than 
other  helds. 

Telefunken  was  originally  owned  by  Siemens  and  Allgemeil 
Elektrizitiits  Gesellschaft  (AEG) ,  each  hrm  owning  50  percent  of  t! 
stock.  Kecently  Siemens  sold  its  interest  to  AEG.  Lorenz,  Mix  I 
Genest,  and  United  Telephone  &  Telegraph  (formerly  Czeija,  Mid 
AG.)  were  all  subsidiaries  of  International  Telephone  &  Telegraf, 
New  York.  Since  all  German  manufacturers  of  radio  sets  had  to  p  ? 
royalties  to  Telefunken,  and  because  Siemens  owned  so  many  basj 
patents  and  was  so  favored  by  the  government,  the  only  other  man  - 
facturers  in  the  telecommunications  held  were  branches  or  subsidiari! 
of  foreign  hrms  whose  patents  were  not  under  Siemens  or  Telefunk  i 
control.  All  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  subsidiaries  hi| 
the  use  of  Bell  patents,  and  the  Dutch  hrm  of  Philips — by  virtue  f 
its  own  patents — forced  its  way  into  the  German  radio  market.  Te]': 
funken.  Philips,  Padio -Corporation  of  America,  and  the  Geneil 
Electric  Company  formed  an  international  patent  pool  in  the  deca  3 
before  the  war. 

F.  Postal  Services. 

Postal  services  in  Germany  are  rapid,  efficient,  and  reliable.  T  3 
German  Post  performs  the  same  postal  services  as  the  United  Stats 
Post  Office,  plus  certain  jidditional  mail  and  hnancial  services  nt 
offered  by  ours. 

Mail  service  in  Germany  appears  to  be  divided  into  two  loose' 
dehned  classes:  BHefsendmigen  (Letter  Post)  and  Parcel  Post  ail 
Goods  Post  services.  These  do  not  correspond  to  our  divisions  3 
classihed  matter,  but  comprise  the  following  services : 

1.  Letter  Post. 

a.  Brief sendungen.— (See  map  3,  tables  10,  11.)  In  the  letter  pc: 
are  included  letters  (ordinary,  registered,  express  and  special  deliver, 
c.  o.  d.,  money-letters),  post  cards  and  reply  post  cards.  Under  th: 
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same  heading  come  business  papers,  printed  matter,  samples,  small 
packages  {Pdckchen)  ^  and  two  categories  not  used  in  the  United 
States:  mixed  packets  {Mischse'iidungen)  and  group  packets  {Post- 
wurfenHendmvgen) .  The  treatment  of  letters,  post  cards,  printed 
matter  and  samples  is  similar  to  that  in  the  United  States,  except  that 
in  Germany  ordinary  letters,  registered  letters  and  post  cards  need  mot 
be  fully  prepaid  by  the  sender.  For  domestic  letters  with  insufficient 
postage  or  without  postage,  the  addi'essee  must  pay  one  and  one-half 
times  the  amount  due;  for  letters  to  foreign  countries  the  addressee 
must  pay  double.  Money-letters  and  c.  o.  d.  letters  must  always  be 
fully  stamped.  Prepaid  reply  post  cards  may  be  sent  either  inside 
Germany  or  abroad. 

b.  Small  packets  iPackchen). — Small  packets  up  to  2  kilograms  in 
weight  may  be  sent  in  Germany,  and  up  to  1  kilogram  abroad.  They 
may  be  registered  and  sent  c.  o.  d.,  and  with  a  request  for  a  delivery 
j-eceipt,  but  they  may  not  be  sent  with  declared  value,  since  packages 
with  declared  value  come  under  another  category. 

c.  Mixed  Packets  (Mischsendungen). — Mixed  packets  are  parcels  of 
samples  and  business  papers  (advertisements,  price  lists)  packed  to¬ 
gether.  They  may  contain  500  samples  but  must  include  papers, 
'"bey  may  weigh  500  grams  in  domestic  mail,  and  up  to  two  kilograms 
abroad. 

d.  Group  Packets  (Postwurfensendungen). — Group  packets  are  for 
domestic  use  only  and  are  packets  of  business  papers  and  samples, 
which  must  be  sent  in  lots  of  at  least  50  in  local  post  and  100  in  inter- 
urban  post.  They  are  intended  for  advertising  and  must  be  sent  so 
tied  that  they  can  be  inspected,  but  may  be  sent  without  address  or 
postage.  The  post  offices  in  towns  and  villages  keep  lists  of  tradesmen 
and  business  houses,  which  they  furnish  on  request  to  senders  of  group 
packets,  or  they  will  themselves  undertake  to  deliver  such  packages 
to  the  appropriate  addressee.  Advertisements  and  samples  of  the 
.shoe  industry,  for  example,  would  be  sent  to  shoe  stores  or  cobblers, 
advertisements  of- household  goods  to  hotels  or  householders,  or  of 
foodstuffs  to  grocers. 

f.  Money-letters  iWertbriefe). — Money-letters  containing  money  or 
valuables  must  have  tlieir  full  or  partial  value  declared  and  may  be 
sent  without  limit  of  weight  in  Germany;  to  foreign  countries  they 
are  limited  to  not  more  than  2  kilograms.  They  may  be  sent  c.  o.  d. 
(when  containing  valuables)  up  to  1,000  RM  in  Germany,  also  by 
express,  to  be  forwarded,  or  to  be  returned.  The  amount  of  money 
or  valuables  which  may  be  sent  to  foreign  countries  and  the  amomit 
which  may  be  collected,  varies  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
country  of  destination. 

g.  Insured  Boxes  [Kdstchen). — Insured  boxes  are  those  containing 
gold,  silver,  platinum  or  jewels.  They  must  be  registered,  insured, 
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the  value  declared,  and  be  sealed  with  wax  or  lead  and  with  the*  pei 
sonal  seal  of  the  sender.  These  may  be'  sent  both  in  Germany  o 
abroad. 

h.  Dutiable  Objects. — Dutiable  objects  may  also  be  sent  from  Ger 
many  to  all  countries  accepting  them  in  letters,  samples,  small  pack 
ets  or  in  insured  boxes.  If  the  sender  wishes,  he  may  write  “Dut; 
F ree”  on  his  packet,  and  himself  pay  the  duty  on  receipt  of  inf omia 
tion  from  the  country  of  the  addressee  as  to  the  customs  charges. 

1.  C.  O.  D. — C.  o.  d.  service  may  be  used  for  any  service  of  Brzef 
sendimgen  in  Germany,  i.  e.,  for  letters  or  packages  of  a  value  up  t( 
1,000  RM  in  Germany ;  for  c.  o.  d,  service  abroad  the  maximum  amoun 
collectible  varies.  C.  o.  d.  service  in  Germany  from  abroad  wa.‘| 
suspended  in  1938. 

2.  Parcel  Post. — (See  map  4.)  The  parcel  service  in  Germany  i 
divided  into  two  categories:  Parcel  Post  {Pakete)  for  dispatch  ii 
Germany  and  abroad,  and  Goods  Parcels  {Postgut)  for  domestic 
service  only. 

a.  Parcel  Post  (Pakete). — (See  tables  10  and  14.)  Parcel  post  car 
lies  packages  up  to  a  weight  of  20  kilograms  in  Germany;  abroac 
the  weight  allowed  varies  from  5  to  20  kilograms.  Packages  may  hi 
sent:  (1)  by  air  mail;  (2)  by  express  (to  the  frontiers  of  Germany 
only  for  packages  sent  abroad) ;  (3)  by  special  delivery.  Packages 
with  declared  value  up  to  500  RM  may  be  sent  within  Germany  un¬ 
sealed;  those  with  a  higher  value  must  be  sealed  with  sealing  wax 
or  lead,  or,  since  the  war,  with  aluminum.  Insured  packages  sent 
abroad  are  always  sealed.  Small  fees  are  charged  for  these  special 
services,  and  are  generally  paid  by  fee  stamps. 

Parcel  post  is  delivered  at  the  house  by  postmen;  on  payment  of 
a  special  fee,  even  during  the  night.  If  they  are  not  too  heavy  and 
sufficiently  protected  by  suitable  packing,  and  if  the  postman’s  load 
does  not  exceed  the  fixed  limit,  packages  may  be  collected  for  dis- 1 
patch  by  the  postman  on  his  rounds.  Important  firms  may  have  j 
packages  collected  by  the  motor  services  of  the  post  and  may  them- 1 
selves  affix  the  dispatch  numbers  and  enter  the  packages  in  a  postal 
ledger.  Parcels  sent  c.  o.  d.  are  limited  to  1,000  RM  in  Germany; 
to  foreign  countries  the  amount  varies.  They  need  not  be  fully  pre¬ 
paid  for  delivery  in  Germany,  except  when  they  are  sent  by  air  mail, 
express  or  with  declared  value;  to  be  sent  abroad  they  must  be  fully 
prepaid.  “Cumbersome”  packages  (in  excess  of  regular  dimensions) 
may  be  sent  by  international  service  on  payment  of  a  surtax  of  50- 
percent. 

b.  Goods  Parcels  (Postgut). —  (See  table  14.)  Goods  Parcel  Post  is 
a  special  category  for  use  within  Germany  only.  These  parcels  are 
sent  at  a  reduced  rate,  generally  in  groups  of  more  than  three  at  a  time, 
dispatched  for  local  distribution,  and  are  given  further  special  rates 
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when  sent  by  the  same  sender  to  the  same  addressee.  They  may  be 
sent  c.  o.  d.,  with  value  declared  and  unsealed,  but  not  with  declared 
value  and  sealed;  nor  by  air  post;. nor  requiring  return  receipt.  The 
fee  for  this  service  is  calculated  by  zone  and  by  weight. 

3.  Newspaper  Subscription  Service. —  (See  table  10.)  German  post 
offices  act  as  intermediary  and  distributor  between  publishers  of  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  and  journals  both  German  and  foreign,  and 
tlieir  subscribers.  Subscriptions  to  newspapers  are  accepted  at  the 
post  offices,  and  the  papers  are  delivered  by  post.  The  post  office  neither 
buys  nor  sells  the  paj)ers,  and  accepts  no  responsibility  for  their  com¬ 
plete  or  regular  delivery.  Delivery  may  at  any  time  be  prohibited  by 
the  ])osta]  authorities.  Special  rates  are  given  to  publishers  for  news¬ 
papers  sent  to  station  and  other  news  stands.  In  1938  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  subscril^ed  for  and  "distributed  through  the  post 
office  within  the  country  was:  1,602,199.  11,632  foreign  newspapers 
were  subscribed  to  through  the  German  post  office,  and  11,258  German 
newspapers  sent  abroad. 

4.  Pneumatic  Post. — Pneumatic  postal  service  is  installed  in  many 
of  the  large  cities  of  Germany:  there  are  90  pneumatic  post  offices  in 
Berlin,  with  a  total  length  of  416  km.;  in  Munich  33  offices  and  88  km. 
length  of  pneumatic  network;  in  Vienna  43  offices  and  80  km.  length 
of  network.  In  these  three  cities  the  pneumatic  post  is  for  public  as 
well  as  for  municipal  services.  In  other  cities  the  service  is  municipal 
only.  In  Berlin  special  pneumatic  systems  connect  the  main  post  office 
witli  branch  offices,  the  main  post  office  with  the  railroad  station  and 
the  chief  telegraph  station  with  the  Berlin  Air  Field.  In  the  municipal 
offices  and  many  of  the  larger  business  houses  and  factories  internal 
pneumatic  tubes  are  used.  The  public  system  dispatches  telegi’ams, 
letters,  and  postcards.  Tubes  are  laid  one  meter  below  the  level  of 
rhe  sidewalk  they  are  automatically  blocked  if  water  enters  the  tube. 
Telegrams  from  the  Central  Telegraph  Office  in  Berlin  take  10  minutes 
to  reach  the  farthest  point  of  the  municipal  network;  letters  may  be 
exchanged  within  the  city  in  2-3  hours.  The  service  is  widely  used 
by  people  who  are  unal)le  to  afford  a  telephone.  In  1939,  7,865,783 
pieces  of  mail,  including  telegrams,  were  sent  by  tube  in  Berlin; 
1.645,116  in  Munich;  5,264,992  in  Vienna. 

5.  International  Agreements. — Germany  is  a  member  of  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Po.stal  Union.  In  1938  certain  of  the  postal  services,  i.  e.,  c.  o.  d., 
money -ordera,  collection  of  bills,  insured  boxes,  were  temporarily  sus¬ 
pended  between  Germany  and  certam  foreign  countries,  notably  Italy, 
Roumania,  CzechoslovaHa,  Jugoslavia,  Esthonia,  and  Hungary.  In 
some  cases  the  services  w^ere  discontinued  in  both  directions,  in  others 
to  Germany  or  from  Germany  only.  In  1942,  Geimany  formed,  with 
the  countries  she  had  annexed  or  occupied,  a  European  Postal  Union. 
It  is  not  clear  from  the  clauses  of  this  treaty  whether  or  not  the  discon- 
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tinned  services  with  the  individual  countries  were. resumed  at  that  tiin 
In  the  statistics  quoted,  in  some  cases  the  services  will  appear  as  su 
jiended  but  generally  from  abroad  to  Germany  only. 

G.  Postal  Banking  Services. 

1.  Postal  Money  Orders  (Postanweisungen). — Postal  money  orde 

in  Germany  are  similar  to  those  in  the  United  States,  The  maximu 
for  domestic  postal  money  orders  is  1,000  E.M,  but  telegraphic  mom, 
orders  are  unlimited.  The  amount  which  may  be  sent  to  forei^ 
countries  is  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  country  of  the  addressee.  Tb; 
service  decreased  during  the  year  1938,  probably  because  of  the  questid 
of  foreign  exchange;  but  it  has  also  been  notably  replaced  by  tli 
postal  check  system,  and  is  used  principally  by  people  who  have  ij 
postal  check  accounts.  (See  table  12.)  i 

2.  Collection  of  Bills  by  Post  (Post  Auftrage). — The  collection  of  bi]| 

of  exchange  is  also  carried  out  by  the  post  office  in  Germany,  as  in  mo] 
of  the  European  countries.  After  1938  no  collection  of  bills  w  i 
permitted  in  Germany  from  abroad.  , 

3.  Postal  Traveller’s  Checks  (Reise  Postscheck). — Postal  travelleij 
checks,  issued  in  denominations  of  25  RM  are  provided  for  duly  idenlj 
fied  persons  by  any  German  post  office.  These  serve  the  same  purpo  | 
as  American  Express  traveller’s  checks  and  may  be  cashed  at  any  po; 
office  or  postal  check  office. 

4.  Postal  Check  System  (Postscheckdienst). — The  postal  check  sj- 

tern,  initiated  in  1909,  was  originally  intended  to  serve  the  needs  'j 
persons  whose  means  did  not  warrant  the  opening  of  a  bank  accour 
In  practice,  however,  the  postal  check  system  has  been  so  wide" 
extended  that  in  October  1942  there  were  1,600,000  accounts  in  tl 
postal  check  banks  and  deposits  amounted  to  a  total  of  2, 400, 000, 0i 
RM.  Any  duly  identified  individual,  group,  firm,  public  body,  clu 
or  foreigner  may  open  an  account  at*  any  principal  post  office  or  at  tl 
postal  check  offices  where  the  account  is  to  be  kept.  Nearly  all  cor 
mercial  finns  and  tradesmen  have  postal  check  accounts,  and  mar 
large  firms  have  more  than  one,  held  in  offices  of  different  cities.  T] 
postal  check  system  is  an  independent  administration;  it  is  sel 
supporting  but  makes  no  profits.  s 

Payment  into  postal  check  accounts,  or  transfer  from  one  account  j 
the  other,  may  be  made  at  any  postal  check  office  {Postscheckamt) 
principal  post  office  {Postanstalt) .  Payments  are  made  either  1? 
money  order  or  payment  card  {Zahlkarte) .  These  payment  carcj 
issued  at  a  special  price  in  lots  of  400  by  the  post  office,  may  also  ll 
privately  printed  according  to  specified  regulations  and  must  carry  th 
name,  address,  and  postal  check  number  of  the  owner  of  an  accour! 
Fees  for  such  transactions  are  paid  by  means  of  special  stamps.  The  s 
are  also  special  telegraph-payment  cards. 
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Bills  in  Germany  are  commonly  sent  Avith  the  payment-card  of  the 
business  house  or  individual  enclosed.  Payment  is  then  made  at  the 
post  office  or  postal  check  office,  and  entered  on  the  account  of  the 
creditor.  Such  cards  are  used  both  in  Germany  and  abroad,  and  also 
for  c.  o.  cl.  letters  or  parcels. 

Transfer  from  one  account  to  another  is  carried  out  Avithin  the  postal 
check  bank,  Avithout  the  actual  transfer  of  cash,  and  is  not  only  the 
principal  means  of  activity  of  the  postal  check  system  but  also  the  usual 
means  of  payment  of  accounts.  No  charge  is  made  for  this  operation. 

Payments  in  cash  from  the  postal  check  accounts  are  a  secondary 
activity:  in  1938  the  percentage  of  operations  in  the  postal  check 
system  Avas,  in  romid  numbers,  as  folloAvs :  sums  transferred  from  one 
account  to  another,  oT  percent;  sums  paid  in  by  money-orders,  pay¬ 
ment-cards,  35  percent;  A\'ithdra Avals  from  accounts  8  percent;  ex¬ 
penses,  etc.,  0.6  percent.  WithdraAvals  are  made  by  means  of  postal 
checks,  made  out  either  to  bearer  (cashiers’  checks)  or  in  the  name  of 
the  payee.  Since  no  check  is  indorsable,  checks  made  out  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual  may  safely  be  sent  by  ordinaiT  letter  post. 

The  postal  check  consists  of  three  parts :  the  check  proper,  the  ri^^ht- 
hand  stub,  and  the  left-hand  stub.  When  the  check  is  presented  by 
the  payee  at  the  post  office  or  postal  check  office,  the  check  proper  is 
retained  by  the  bank  and  filed;  the  right-hand  stub  is  sent  to  the 
owner  Avith  a  statement  of  the  transaction  Avhich  has  been  carried  out 
on  his  account;  the  left-hand  stub  is  retained  by  the  payee  as  notifica¬ 
tion  of  payment.  Checks  must  be  cashed  Avithin  10  days  of  issue.  A 
depositor  may  authorize  other  indiA'iduals  to  sign  checks  for  him, 
after  double  A'erification  of  the  authorized  signature  by  the  bank. 
After  the  death  of  the  oAvner,  a  postal  check  account  may  be  used  by 
his  legalized  heirs  for  6  months.  Deposits  bear  no  interest,  and  5  RM 
must  remain  as  a  permanent  deposit. 

5.  Postal  Savings  Bank  (Posfsparkosse).— In  1938  the  Postal  Savings 
Bank,  Avhich  had  functioned  successfully  and  Avith  groAving  popularity 
in  Austria  since  1885,  but  had  never  existed  in  Germany,  Avas  taken 
over  and  extended  to  the  Avhole  Reich.  The  Austrian  Postal  Savings 
Bank  Avas  a  separate  organization,  existing  independently  of  the  post 
office  and  Avith  its  oavh  judicial  status  and  its  oAvn  capital  \Vermdgen). 
The  Austrian  Post  Office,  Avhose  facilities  Avere  used  by  the  Postal  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  Avas  remunerated  by  annual  indemnities.  After  the  An- 
^ohluss,  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  ceased  to  be  a  separate  organization 
md  Avas  incorporated  into  the  Reichspost.  The  capital  of  the  Savings 
Bank  is,  hoAvever,  not  included  in  the  other  capital  of  the  post  office, 
it  is  independently  administered  and  invested  and  does  not  enter  as 
I  fund  in  the  profit  and  loss  accounting  of  the  post  office,  but  is  men- 
ioned  in  a  special  heading.  The  chief  office,  Avhere  centralized  ac¬ 
counting  is  carried  out,  remains  in  Vienna. 
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Since  its  incorporation  into  the  Reichspost,  the  Postal  Savir 
Bank  has  grown  rapidly.  In  1939,  1,203,000  new  savings  bank  boc 
were  issued  and  the  sum  of  311,200,000  RM  paid  in  by  new  deposito 
The  largest  number  of  depositors  come  from  the  large  cities — of  whi 
Berlin  leads — and  the  industrial  centers.  The  depositors  are  genera, 
owners  of  small  savings;  in  1940  the  average  sum  held  by  a  deposit 
in  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  was  165  RM;  in  the  savings  associatio 
430  RM.  On  31  March  1939  the  number  of  accounts  in  the  Postal  Sr 
ings  Bank  were  795,613  RM  and  the  amount  deposited,  546,200,( 
RM.  In  December  1943  the  sums  deposited  amounted  to  5,000,000,( 
RM.  Since  in  1938  the  postal  systems  of  Austria,  the  Sudetenland,  a 
Memel  were  incorporated  into  the  postal  administration  of  the  Rei'i 
these  statistics  include  the  three  occupied  countries. 

Post  offices  {Amter)  and  secondary  post  offices  ( AmtstelU 
throughout  Greater  Germany  may  receive  and  pay  out  deposits.  O' 
tain  smaller  post  offices,  agencies,  and  rural  delivery  offices  are  limit  | 
in  the  amount  they  may  receive.  Only  tlie  higher  offices  may  isS' 
deposit  books  or  carry  out  accounting  with  the  head  office  in  Vienij 
Consequently  only  3,000  out  of  the  55,000  offices  that  accept  depos; 
and  pay  out  witlidrawals  are  intrusted  with  accounting  operations.  ^ 

Any  individual,  of  any  age,  may  own  a  postal  savings  account,  ii 
counts  of  one  RM  are  accepted  and  bear  interest  at  2  percent.  Thigf 
less  than  the  interest  paid  by  ordinary  savings  banks  and  was  i 
established  in  order  not  to  compete  with  them.  MHien  the  init, 
deposit  is  made,  the  depositor  receives  a  postal  savings  book  {Po' 
sparhiwh)^  and  identification  card  {Ausweiskarte) ,  withdrawal  caii 
{Riickzahlungskarte)  ^  and  notification  cards  {Kundigungskarte)  j 
which  his  name,  number,  address,  and  occupation  are  written.  No  (t 
positor  may  own  more  than  one  book. 

Deposits  are  recorded  on  deposit  forms  {EiiizdhJungsscheine)  ma( 
out  by  the  depositor,  and  are  entered  in  the  postal  savings  book.  Pos ; 
savings  cards  {Postsparkarten)  with  special  fee  stamps  for  sm . 
amounts  are  accepted  for  sums  of  3  RM.  A  depositor  may  transil 
money  from  his  own  postal  check  account  to  his  postal  savings  ba  t 
account  (and  in  1939, 11,500,000  RM  were  so  transferred),  but  transli 
of  funds  from  one  postal  savings  account  to  another,  except  from  tl  i 
of  a  husband  to  his  wife  and  vice  versa,  is  not  permitted.  This 
striction  is  made  for  technical  banking  reasons,  but  also  because  ti 
name  and  number  of  a  depositor  in  the  postal  savings  bank — unlii 
the  postal  check  system — is  secret,  and  may  be  known  only  to  intimn 
family  relations. 

A  postal  savings  acount  may  be  attached  in  case  of  bankruptcy 
the  same  procedure  which  go\  erns  the  attachments  of  other  assets 
bankrupts. 
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Deposited  sums,  with  interest  accrued,  may  be  withdrawn  at  any 
post  office  in  Germany  except  branch  post  offices.  At  rural  delivery 
offices  no  sum  above  1,000  RM  may  be  withdrawn.  Sums  up  to  the 
amount  of  100  RM  may  be  withdrawn  without  notice,  but  not  more 
than  1,000  RM  in  any  1  month.  The  withdrawal  card  is  used  for 
withdi  awals  for  sums  under  100  RM,  but  for  higher  amounts  than  100 
RM  the  notification  form  also  is  obligatory.  Amounts  of  100  to  1,000 
RM  will  be  paid  out  on  notification  with  no  period  of  delay,  but  not 
more  than  1,000  RM  in  any  1  month ;  for  amounts  above  1,000  RM,  3 
months’  notice  must  be  given.  Sums  for  which  previous  notice  has 
been  given  are  entered  in  the  deposit  book  and  paid  to  the  depositor 
by  means  of  the  payment  orders  sent  him  directly  by  the  Postal  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank.  In  special  cases  the  delay  after  notification  may  be 
waived,  but  in  practice  the  larger  sums  are  not  withdrawn,  and  with¬ 
drawals  are  therefore  generally  made  without  delay.  In  1939  with¬ 
drawals  from,  deposits  in  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  were  53  percent, 
while  withdrawals  for  the  same  period  from  the  ordinary  savings 
banks  were  83  percent. 

Since  the  postal  administration  is  only  the  inanager  of  the  moneys 
intrusted  to  it  by  the  depositors,  investments  are  chosen  which  offer 
an  absolute  guarantee  of  security.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  divided  as 
follows : 

1.  An  average  of  5  percent  in  current  accounts  at  the  National 
Bank; 

2.  An  average  of  15  percent  in  government  bills,  bills  of  the  Gold 
Discount  Bank,  and  Treasury  Bonds; 

3.  An  average  of  80  percent  in  interest-bearing  Treasury  bonds 
and  government  stock. 

H.  Postal  Transport. 

The  Deichspost  transport  the  various  branches  of  its  postal  service 
by  rail,  motor  vehicle,  sea  and  air. 

1.  Rail. — Railroad  post  offices  for  the  relaying  of  mail  are  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  principal  railway  stations  of  Germany.  In  1937,  in 
cooperation  with  the  German  National  Railw’ay,  14,117  railroad  trains 
were  transporting  mail  daily  for  the  Reichspost,  with  3,407  mail  vans 
serving  as  travelling  post  offices,  and  1,873  rented  compartments. 
Three  special  types  of  van  have  recently  been  constructed  for  use 
with  express  trains,  carrying  letter-post,  letters  and  parcels,  and 
parcels  and  small  packets. 

2.  Motor  Transport. — In  1938  the  Reichspost  owned  and  operated 
5,928  lines  of  motor  transport  and  carried  127,367  passengers.  The 
principal  types  of  motor  services  are  the  interurban  {Kraftpost)^ 
and  the  rural  postal  motor  lines  {Landkraftposf  ) . 
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a.  Inferurban  postal  motor  lines. — These  services  carry  mail  an 
passengers  and  their  luggage.  They  connect  'the  villages  of  the  lov 
lands  (Flachland)  which  are  served  individually  by  the  railroad 
but  lack  railroad  connection  with  each  other.  Other  services  carr 
mail  across  the  country  to  towns  and  villages  which  have  neither  rai' 
roads  nor  other  transport  facilities. 

b.  Rural  Postal  Motor  Lines  (Landkraftpostlinien). — Rural  posts 
motor  services  connect  small  villages,  hamlets,  and  settlements  wit 
their  chief-town  post  offices,  and  form — with  the  interurban  posts 
motor  lines — a  postal  and  transport  network  for  the  localities  nc 
served  by  railway.  The  rural  service  lines  make  it  possible  for  th 
country  post  offices  to  dispatch  and  expedite  mail  to  the  most  remot 
districts,  and,  in  connection  with  the  railroads,  to  carry  country  prc 
duce  to  the  cities.  To  provide  such  facilities  and  communicationf 
rural  services  are  sometimes  run  at  a  loss  but  subsidized  by  govern 
ment  funds.  Caterpillar-traction  busses  are  used  during  the  winte 
in  mountainous  country.  Gasoline  engines  are  used  for  long-distanc ' 
runs,  electric  traction  in  cities;  motorcycles  are  employed  in  town 
for  special  delivery,  collection  from  post  boxes,  and  transport  o 
mail  sacks. 

c.  Mobile  and  Dismountable  Post  Offices. — There  are  various  othe 
motor  transport  lines  used  for  special  routes  or  purposes,  and  i 
particular  two  recently-constructed  types  for  service  at  athletic  event; 
and  political  meetings  and  rallies.  These  are  the  mobile  and  dismount 
able  travelling  post  offices.  Both  types  are  fitted  with  all  equipmeni 
necessary  for  postal  services,  telephone  and  telegraph,  and  radi( 
The  mobile  post  office  is  composed  of  one  car  only ;  the  dismountabl 
post  office  consists  of  two  cars  and  a  trailer,  in  which  the  personnc 
lives.  The  mobile  office  can  be  set  up  for  service  in  8  minutes  and  th 
dismountable  office  in  16  hours. 

The  Reichspost  owns  and  controls  4  types  of  motor  repair  shop 
for  its  motor  transport:  (1)  town  workshops  {Ortsverheh'rwerlcstdtte 
of  which  there  were  2,000  in  1938,  for  small  immediate  repairs;  (2 
district  'wovk.^o'psi^Bezirhswevkstdtte).)  of  which 'there  were  55  i: 
1938,  carrying  out  repairs  requiring  up  to  300  hours  or  14  days;  (3 
head  workshops  {Hau'ptwerkstdtte) of  which  there  were  7  in  193^ 
for  major  repairs  and  replacements;  and  (4)  the  chief  headworksho] 
{Hauptwerhstatt  filr  Posthraftwagen)  at  Berlin-Borsigwalde,  whicl 
supervises  the  procurement  of  raw  materials  and  maintains  a  re 
search  laboratory.  After  running  100,000  to  150,000  km.  cars  ar 
taken  to  the  head  workshops  as  a  matter  of  routine. 

3.  Sea. — Before  the  war.  mail  was  carried  to  the  United  States  fo 
the  Reichspost  by  transatlantic  liners.  Mail  carried  on  ships  fron 
Germany  to  New  York  was  escorted  by  German  post  office  personne 
and  prepared  for  distribution  on  the  ships — according  to  German  reg 
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ulations  on  the  westbound  journey,  and  according  to  American  regu¬ 
lations  on  the  east-bound. 

4.  Air. — For  air  transport  the  Reichspost  uses  the  flights  of  the 
commercial  lines  as  well  as  certain  services  of  its  own.  In  peacetime 
during  the  summer  more  than  100  air  miles  were  used  and  more  than 
6,000,000  kilograms  of  air  mail  were  dispatched.  Since  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  Reichspost  to  foster  air-mail  service  and  to  transport  mail  by  the 
fastest  possible  means,  much  of  the  air  mail  is  carried  without  extra 
fee. 

The  night  flights  of  the  Reiclispost  {Nacht  Fluge  der  Deutschen 
Reichspost)  carry  mail  between  the  large  cities,  so  that  letters  posted 
in  the  evening  may  be  delivered  on  the  following  morning.  Before 
the  war  special  planes  to  Bremerhaven  and  Cuxhaven  carried  mail 
posted  too  late  to  reach  departing  steamers  by  other  means,  and 
brought  back  mail  collected  from  incoming  steamers.  Mail  from 
South  America  was  flown  by  Deutsche  Lufthansa  and  the  Condor 
Syndicate. 

I.  Postal  Deliveries. 

Postal  deliveries  in  German  cities  are  made  two,  three,  and  even 
four  times  a  day,  depending  upon  the  volume  of  business.  There  is 
one  delivery  on  Sundays  and  on  most  holidays,  but  none  on  1  May,  26 
December,  Easter  Monday,  and  Whitmonday.  In  rural  areas  there 
is  a  single  delivery  on  weekdays  and  none  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
The  mail,  may,  however,  be  collected  at  the  post  offices.  The  same 
holidays  as  those  observed  in  the  cities  are  kept  in  rural  areas,  and, 
in  addition,  the  Day  of  Observation  in  Prussia,  in  Protestant  districts 
the  Day  of  Reformation,  and  in  Catholic  districts  Corpus  Christi. 

Special  delivery  messengers  carry  mail  during  the  day  and,  on 
special  stipulation  and  for  special  fees,  during  the  night.  Post  office 
boxes  may  be  rented,  as  in  the  United  Stats. 

J.  Postal  Addressing  Districts  of  Germany. 

The  32  Postal  Addressing  Districts  of  the  German  Reich  are  listed 
in  the  CAD  Handbook  on  Germany,  Section  12.  These  are  not  coin¬ 
cident  with  the  Postal  Administrative  Districts. 
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Tabic  10. — Volume  of  postal  business 

(31  March  1939) 


Postal  districts  (Poatdirektionen) 


Aachen _ 

Augsburg _ 

Aussig _ 

Bamberg _ 

Bjerlin _ 

Braunschweig _ 

Bremen _ 

Breslau _ 

Chemnitz _ 

Dortmund _ 

Dresden _ 

Diisseldorf _ 

Erfurt _ 

Frankfurt  (Main). 
Frankfurt  (Oder).. 

Graz _ 

Gumbinnen _ 

Hamburg _ 

Hannover _ 

Innsbruck _ 

Karlsbad _ 

Karlsruhe  (Baden) 

Kassel _ 

Kiel _ 

Klagenfurt _ 

Koblenz _ 

Kbln _ 

Konigsberg  (Pr)__. 

Kbslin _ 

Landshut  (Bay) _ 

Leipzig _ 

Linz  (Donau) _ 

Magdeburg _ 

Munchen _ 

Munster  (Westf).. 

Niirnberg _ 

Oldenburg  (Oldb)  _ 

Oppeln _ 

Potsdam _ 

Regensburg _ 

Saarbrucken _ 

Schwerin  (Meckl). 

Speyer _ 

Stettin _ j 

Stuttgart _ 

Trier _ 

Troppau _ 

Wien _ 

Wurzburg _ 

Total _ 


Brkfsendungen  > 

Paketsendungen 

(Ordinary 

parcels) 

Millions 

Thousands 

58.  6 

2,  134 

83.  9 

.  4, 498 

17.  9 

484 

52.  4 

3,  530 

1,  080.  8 

32,  781 

91.  4 

3,  806 

100.  7 

11,  387 

280.  8 

11,  913 

191.  8 

18,  033 

216.  6 

7,  568 

289.  7 

12,  453 

395.  0 

20,  179 

233.  6 

14,  028 

328.  2 

13,  713 

101.  0 

5,  058 

70.  2 

2,  058 

37.  4 

1,  813 

324.  1 

12,  934 

173.  4 

6,  718 

90.  9 

1,  468 

7.  0 

251 

265.  2 

12,  703 

97.  4 

3,  803 

113.  4 

4,  849 

30.5 

739 

71.  9 

2,  246 

198.  0 

8,  644 

.  116.  2 

4,  362 

48.  0 

2,  218 

35.  8 

1,  811 

349.  5 

19,  542 

68.  3 

2,  007 

161.  6 

6,  454 

210.  3 

8,  093 

211.  1 

10,  754 

123.  6 

7,  191 

89.  4 

3,  674 

66.  9 

3,  024 

112.  8 

4,  126 

73.  7 

3,  752 

47.  3 

1,  448 

85.  3 

2,  403 

73.  7 

7,  088 

117.  1 

3,  841 

315.  6 

19,  943 

44.  5 

1,  503 

6.  9 

211 

351.  4 

9,  142 

59.  0 

2,  282 

7,  769.  7 

344,  660 

Zeitung  (News-1 
papers)  j 


Millions  j 
1.1 

16.  J 
1.  J 
7.1 

577.  I 
7.  ( 
10.1 
33.  1 
6.  1 
22. ' 

17.  ! 
36. 1 

20.  i 
40.  : 

21. 

10.  i< 
10.  {| 
54.  J 
26.  1! 

11.  ( 

47!  fi 

29.  ([ 
17. 

d 

16.  i 
33.  { 
6.  ( 

13.  ( 
40.  I 
37.  ( 
11.(1 

96.  Ij 
21.  5l 
31.  (' 
21.  ( 

6.  (' 
15.  5 

14. 

3.  a 

14.  f 
7.5 
11.? 
64.  4 
5.2 
.  8 

97.  8S 
9.  fil 

_ _ _ I 

1,  613.  S' 


papers,  mixad  ' 
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Table  1 1 .  Letter  post  (Briefsendungen) 

(31  March  1939) 


A 

Briefsendungen 

Total 

Letters 

Post 

cards 

Printed 

matter 

Group 

packets 

Mixed 

packets 

Sam¬ 

ples 

Small 

PMkets 

Inside  Qerm&nv  - 
To  foreign  conntries  from 

7,408.672, 

3.430.031 

1,714.885 

1, 736.889 

16a  916 

174. 104 

74. 754 

108.093 

Germany . 

From  foreign  countries  to 

360.998 

164. 045 

77.874 

98.780 

.025 

10.357 

1.917 

Germany....*. 

153.625 

89.464 

39.720 

18.086 

Z814 

2.894 

.647 

Total,  1938 _ 

7, 923.  295 

3, 692.  540 

1, 832. 479 

1. 853.  755 

160. 916 

176. 943 

88. 005 

110. 657 

Total,  1937 . 

6, 821. 593 

3,093.277 

1,  555, 813 

1, 671. 669 

177. 373 

150.226 

76.886 

96. 449 

Table  1 2. — Money  orders,  c.  o.  d. 

(31  March  1939) 


Money  orders  j  C.  o.  d. 


1 

} 

1 

1 

Total 

number 

Value 
in  Rm. 

Total 

number 

Out  of  total  in 
column  3 

Total 
value 
in  Rm. 

Letters 

Packages 

L  Inside  Germany _ 

MiUiom 

69.044 

2.509' 

.918 

'  MiUiom 

1,  724  707 
33.325 
18.642 

MiUiom 
111.  794 

.055 

MiUiom 
76. 391 
.045 

MiUiom 

35.403 

.010 

MiUions 

1,  740.  363 
.927 

2.  To  foreign  countries  from  Germany. 

3.  From  foreign  countries  to  Germany. 

Total,  1938. . 

72.  471 
69.278 

1,  776.  674 

2, 453. 131 

m.S49 

10a355 

76.436 
7a  162 

35.413 

32.193 

1,  741.  290 
1. 743.  061 

Total,  1937 . 

Table  1  3. — Post  offices  and  subsidiary  post  offices  of  Reichspost 

(31  March  1939)  | 


Postal  districts,  area,  population 

Postal  services 

1 

2 

3 

4 

'  5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Postal 
'districts 
{Reicht- 
post-  ' 
direktion) 

Area  in 
sq.  km. 
(Plache) 

Population 
( M'ohne,(>e- 
v&kerttinty 

Post 
offices 
■  (ROMr 
amter) 

Branch 
P.  O.’s 
(^Zweig- 
post- 
dnUer) 

Railway 
P.  O.’s 
(Bohn- 
'  post- 
dnUer) 

Postal 

check 

offices 

(Poit- 

scheck- 

amUr) 

Postal 

agen¬ 

cies 

{Post- 

agen- 

furen) 

Sec¬ 
ondary 
P.  O.’s 
{Post- 
steUen) 

Rural 

post 

offices 

{Post- 

kUf- 

steUen) 

Total 
in  col¬ 
umns 
4-10 

9 . 

586,281.76 

76,  599,  820 

4, 193 

2,  .554 

20 

21 

12,  484 

27,204 

5,365 

51,846 
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Table  1 4. — Parcel  post  and  registered  post 


(31  March  1939) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6  . 

6 

7 

8 

9  j 

Parcels  and  registered  mail 

Total 

number 

(mil¬ 

lions) 

« 

Ordi¬ 

nary 

parcels 

Goods 
post  in¬ 
cluded 
in  col¬ 
umn  3 

Regis¬ 

tered 

parcels 

Money 

letters 

Total 

value 

Rm. 

Of  total 
value  in 
column  7 
parcels 
Rm. 

Of  totfl 
value  ii 
column 
money 
letters 
Rm. 

1.  Domestic  maiL  -  .  . . 

2,  To  foreign  countries  from 

347. 171 

340.268 

i 

106. 113 

2.669 

4.244 

10, 904.  359 

6,  154.  821 

4,  749. 6 

Germany . - . 

3.  From  foreign  countries  to 

4.  626 

4.392 

i 

.  143 

'  j  .'091 

51.  938 

30.163 

21.7 

Germany . . 

4.  Passing  through  Ger- 

2.  528 

2.414 

.066 

.028 

23.938 

15. 304 

8.6 

many . . . 

1.030 

.887 

105. 113  : 

,  116 

.028 

29.825 

1 

22.237 

7.8 

Total,  1938--.- . 

356.355 

347. 961 

105. 113 

3.003 

4.391 

11,010.  010 

6,  222.  525 

4,787.8 

Total,  1937 . . . 

312.893 

1 

306.  986 

95.060 

2.692 

3. 315 

8, 921.  580 

5,  282.  362 

3,  638.  2 

III.  BIBLIOGRAPHIE. 

The  following  volumes  and  periodicals  are  recommended  for  furthe: 
information  on  the  Postal  and  Telecommunications  Services. 

Deutsche  Reichspost:  Verwaltungshericht  iiber  das  Rechmungsjahr 
Annual.  Yearly  report  of  the  Reichspost.  \  Very  complete  and  weli 
prepared. 

P ostarchiv:  A  monthly  periodical  dealing  with  policy  and  technicRi 
developments  of  the  Reichspost.  i 

Amtshlatt  des  deutschen  Reichspostmimisterium.  Monthly  newil 
and  official  orders,  etc.  for  Reichspost  officials. 

Postnach7'ichten'blatt.  Similar  to  the  AMTSBLATT. 

J ahrhuch  des  Postwesens.  Annual.  Miscellaneous  information. 

Sie7nens  Zeitschrift.  Monthly  publication  of  Siemens  &  Halskei 
Good  technical  information.  ' 

T elegraphen-F eTmsprech  Fimk  imd  Femseh-TecJmik.  (TFT)  i 
Periodical  dealing  with  telecommunications  from  the  technical  sidei 

Any  library  likely  to  have  the  last  two  periodicals  will  probably 
have  a  fairly  complete  set  of  the  innumerable  German  technical  jour  | 
nals,  such  as  VDI  Zeitschrift^  Siemeris  Technische  Mitteilungeh^  Tele  \ 
f  unken  Zeltung^  Eui'&pdische  Femm£ldedie7isty  etc.  I 
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1>.  3.  «0/ERHMENT  PRINT.HS  OfFiCEt  >944 


PROVISIONAL  EDITION 


1.  Amrumbank  Lightship 

2.  Ausseneider  Lightship 

3.  Elbe  Lightship  No.  1 

4.  Elbe  Lightship  No.  2 

5.  Elbe  Lightship  No.  3 

6.  Elbe  Lightship  No.  4 

7.  Weser  Lightship 

8.  Aussenjode  Lightship 

9.  Bremen  Lightship 

10.  Elbe-Weser  Lightship 

1 1 .  Minsener  Sand  Lightship 

12.  Robbenplote  Lighthouse 


Borkum  Riff  Lightship 

Norderney  Lightshio  ^  ^  ^  eP' 
Nortlerae^i^— ^ 


54° 


iWilhelms- 
haven 


-Bremen 


J 

Scheviningen^Hilversuni\:r^Q‘!® 

NETHERLANDS 


Hanover  O 


Dunkerque 
Calais  — 


dF 

Antwerp!  | 

O^iMlede  ^  ^  /Muhlheim 

•®C 

O  " 


Magdeburg 


o°  Essen 


Dortmund 


€  Q  Rekmate 

Nauen  O 

c 

^  ©Berlin 

Adlershof  o 

^  KonigS'Wusterhausen 

Zeesen  ° 

€• 


©  Poznan 


•  € 

-Warsaw 


52° 


L 


N  D 


Brocken  Harz 


Brussels 


Radio  0  ^ 

Nord  ^  BELGI  UM^ 

Valenciennes  t 


o  Langenberg 

©  Dusseldorf 
o  Cologne 


Kassel 


Halle  o 


^Station  for  Tempelhof 
Herzberg  Airport.  Berlin  \ 

‘^(The  "Deutschlandsender” 

W  formerly  at  Konigs-Wusterhausen) 


°oWald  au 


o  Erfurt 


©  Leipzig 


©  Reichenbach 
®  Gorlitz 


,  ® 

Radom 


Dresden 


O  Breslau 


€ 

©  Kielce 


V 


Koblenz 
_  o 


Feld  Berg 

A 

^  ©  Frankfurt 


a/ 


FRANCE 


Luxembourg 

\ 


W  ©  Mannheim 

© 

,  Kaiserslautern 


2° 

4°  6° 

• 

BROADCASTING  STATION  (BC) 

c 

POINT  TO  POINT  STATION  (FX) 

(Telephone,  telegraph,  telephoto) 

AERONAUTICAL  RADIO,  (FA  etc.) 

(Radio  beam,  land  to  air  communication,  etc.) 

9 

MARINE  RADIO,  SHORE  TO  SHIP  (FC  etc.) 

(Station  on  land  unless  otherwise  indicated.) 

One  symbol  represents  one  or  more  stations  of  o 
given  type  in  a  given  location. 

O  Nuremberg 
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/ 

“"i  ©  Freiburg 

/i _ 


,  Muhlacker 
O  Stuttgart 


c 

\  ©  Karlsbad  ^  A  ^  Podiebrad  \jJ  Av 

\  ^•oOSatalic?  ^ 

'•w  ®  Prague®  Oublitz  TroppauV^ 

^  A  ^  Moravska  Ostrava 

•  ©  Marienbad  "  ^  AO  °  N 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA  ■ 

\ _  Q  Kremsier 

Bmo 

fWv  Kumrowitz  3 

X.Budejovice  I  ^L.-^ 

r  - ) 


Katowice 


Lwow  ® 


50° 


fciii_ I 


20° 


22° 


24° 


O 

Piest’any 


..  Munich 


,  Linz 


BisambergQ 
Vienna  © 


( 


^  Bratislava  • 


Basel 


Freidrichshaven 


SWITZERLAND  “* 


I  Beromiinster  \ 


O  Kdnigsdorf  Salzburg 

g  Innsbruck 


'  • 


n 


10° 


ITALY 


12' 


Altenburg  • 

€i 

AUSTRIA  ?  HUNGARY 

(  ° 

•  Szombathely 

oG"”  J 

•»  <-<■ 

1  \  Kapiosvar  ^  | 


48° 


RADIO  FACILITIES 

IN 

GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA 

AND  SELECTED  STATIONS 
IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES 


50 


100 


150 


MILES 

50 _ 100  150 


Klagenfurt 
O  ^ 


KILOMETERS 
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14° 


16° 
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PROVISIONAL  EDITION 


SWEDEN 


DENMA 


GUMBINNEfi 


DANXG 


(KOSLIN) 


WERIN 


KONIGSBERG 


HAMBURG 


i(OLDENBURG) 


(POTSI 


FRANKFURT 

a.O. 


NSTER 


MAGDE 


'OZNAN 


BRAUNSCHWEIG 


OUS^OORF 


(KASSEL) 


DRESDEN 


FRANKFliRT 
\  a.  M>' 


CHEMNITZ 


LUX. 


(WJRZBU^) 


(KARLSBAD) 


RUCKEN 


(3PEYER) 


(reciensburg) 


GERMANY 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

DISTRICTS 


unGART 


POSTAL 


(landshut) 


AUGSBURG 


MUNCHEN 


MARCH,  1943 


KARLSRUHE 


DISTRICT  IS  NAMED  AFTER  CITY  IN  WHICH  HEADQUARTERS  IS  LOCATED 


EXISTING  POSTAL  DISTRICT  -  -  DORTMUND 


Boundary 

Headquarters 


ABOLISHED  POSTAL  DISTRICT- -(KASSEL) 

-  Boundary 

O  Headquarters 


BOUNDARY  OF  STATE,  PROVINCE,  REICHSGAU  OR  BEZIRKE 


KCAGENFURT 


PRE-WAR  INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY:  1937 


RIVER 


CANAL 


MILES 


KILOMETERS 
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WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  22  July  1944. 

War  Department  Pamphlet  No.  31-150  Civil  Affairs  Guide,  Elec- 
lic  Power  Systems  of  Germany  has  been  prepared  by  the  Research 
md  Analysis  Branch,  Office  of  Strategic  Services  and  Foreign  Eco- 
lomic  Administration  and  is  published  for  the  information  and  guid- 
ince  of  all  concerned. 

[A.  G.  461  (10  Jul  44).] 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  ; 

G.  C.  1VL4RSHAT.L, 

Chief  of  Staff. 

Official  : 

J.  A.  ULIO, 

Major  General, 

The  Adjutant  General. 


NOTE 


Civil  Affairs  Information  Guides  and  Civil  Affairs  Guides 
designed  to  aid  civil  affairs  officers  dealing  with  problems  in  libei 
areas,  each  guide  being  focused  upon  a  specific  problem  in  a  partic 
area.  These  guides  are  not  basic  collections  of  factual  informal 
as  are  the  Civil  Affairs  Handbooks,  nor  are  the  recommendations 
tained  in  the  guides  intended  to  take  the  place  of  plans  prepare 
the  field.  They  are  rather  designed  to  point  the  factual  informa 
toward  the  making  and  executing  of  plans  by  those  civil  affairs  off 
assigned  to  this  work  in  the  theaters  of  operation.  In  no  sense 
Guide  to  he  taken  as  an  order.  Such  orders  will  be  issued  in  the  no: 

This  Guide  has  been  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Civil  Af 
Studies.  . . 
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SUMMARY 

1.  Electric  power  and  power  facilities  in  Germany  pose  extremely 
important  problems  for  the  occupying  forces.  Solutions  to  these 
problems  will  be  conditioned  by  (a)  broad  objectives  of  United  Na¬ 
tions  policy  toward  Germany;  (6^  teclmical  and  economic  factors 
involved  in  the  generation,  transmission,  and  distribution  of  energy 
within  the  area;  and  (c)  the  degree  of  political  and  economic  organ¬ 
ization  existing  in  Germany  at  the  time  of  occupation. 

2.  In  planning  operations  Allied  authorities  will  need  to  have  an 
understanding  of  the  characteristics  and  working  pattern  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  electric  power  system,  in  order  to  utilize  it  most  efficiently  to  their 
best  advantage.  The  scope  of  the  problem  is  indicated  by  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  fact  that  in  occupying  Germany,  the  United  Nations 
will  gain  control  of  an  electric  power  system  second  only  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  This  system  has  been  an  indispensable  basis  for  Ger¬ 
many’s  industrial  machine.  Electric  power  is  thus  one  of  the  most 
vital  and  significant  elements  in  German  national  life.  The  Appendix 
to  this  Planning  Guide  takes  the  Civil  Affairs  Handbook,  Germany, 
Section  lOA.  Public  Works  and  Utilities.  Electric  Power,  as  its 
starting  point.  It  presents  a  very  brief  summary  of  factual  material 
which  is  much  more  thoroughly  treated  in  the  Handbook  and  then 
covers  important  developments  known  or  believed  to  have  taken  place 
during  the  present  war. 

3.  On  the  basis  of  (a)  factual  analysis,  (b)  experience  to  date  in 
occupied  areas,  and  (c)  the  responsibilities  which  rest  on  the  occupy¬ 
ing  forces  in  providing  adequate  electric  power  for  military  and 
essential  civilian  needs,  this  Planning  Guide  presents  recommendations 
as  to  the  most  important  problems  which  confront  Allied  authorities 
as  they  move  into  Germany,  and  a  program  of  action  directed  to  the 

solution  of  these  problems.  i  •  j  i 

•4.  The  discussion  assumes  the  existence  of  a  combined  Control 
■  Commission,  with  powers  to  act  on  an  over-all  national  rather  than 
*a  local  basis.  It  is  believed  that  the  needs  and  objectives  of  the  occu- 
pyino"  forces  will  be  best  served  by  a  centralized  national  control  and 
operation  of  the  German  power  system.  It  is  suggested  that  areas 
of  occupation  reserved  to  each  nation  be  not  considered  as  autonomous 
units  in  this  connection  but  function  independent  of  each  other  only 
in  the  fields  of  («)  selection  of  electric  power  personnel,  and  (6) 
routine  administrative  services. 

5.  At  all  times,  it  is  assumed  that  Allied  manpower  and  material 
will  be  conserved  as  much  as  possible,  especially  in  view  of  the  limited 
amount  of  emergency’  equipment  available,  and  the  problems  invohed 


in  building  up  stock  piles.  It  is  therefore  suggested,  in  view  of  tl  i 
abundance,  that  German  repair  facilities  and  raw  materials  be  um 
exclusively,  in  preference  to  imports  from  the  United  States  or  i 
United  Kingdom;  and  that  actual  company  and  plant  operations j 
performed  as  far  as  possible  by  German  personnel.  The  sole  dr  j 
on  the  United  Nations  should  be  that  necessitated  by  the  basic  assuna 
tion  that  critical  technical  actions  and  basic  policy  decisions  ml 
be  reserved  to  Allied  authorities. 

It  seems  inevitable  that  there  will  be  a  short  period  immediate 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  during  which,  in  -the  probable  d 
sence  of  a  German  government  with  which  to  deal,  no  Integra !( 
nation-wide  program  can  possibly  be  made  operative.  This  per^c 
will  call  for  the  handling  of  electric  power  by  meeting  local  requie 
ments  with  local  facilities,  except  perhaps  in  areas  which  have  alrej 
been  occupied  by  the  Allies,  and  which,  therefore,  will  have  b-l 
organized  by  the  Allied  armies.  The  activities  of  Allied  elect ji 
power  officers  at  the  local  level,  during  the  period  of  waiting  for  n 
nation-wide  program  to  go  into  effect,  might  follow  the  pattern  o| 
lined  in  A,  below.  Suggestions  relating  to  the  nation-wide  progr  i 
and  organization  are  set  forth  in  B,  below. 

A.  Program  for  Operations  Immediately  After  Cessation  of  Hostility 

1 .  Survey  of  existing  conditions. — It  is  of  prime  importance  to  asef 
tain  first  of  all  the  conditions  of  the  electricity  system  by  means »; 
an  engineering  survey  which  would  serve  two  vital  ends : 

(i)  Activation  of  plants  needed  for  electricity  production,  and 

(ii)  Protection  against  eventual  future  claims  of  indemnity. 

It  will  be  important  to  know  the  extent  of  war  damage  and  if 
extent  of  deterioration  of  equipment. 

Details  such  as  selection  of  personnel,  preparation  of  check  li.‘3 
questionnaires,  etc.,  and  scheduling  the  times  at  which  different  loci| 
ties  will  be  surveyed,  should  be  worked  out  in  advance.  The  for  if 
on  which  information  is  to  be  entered  should  be  standardized  for  t 
three  zones  of  occupation.  In  certain  cases  the  survey  may  be  fac  ^ 
tated  by  questioning  former  local  officials  and  inhabitants  whose  & 
formation  can  be  readily  authenticated.  The  officers  should  h?^ 
adequate  clerical  assistance  to  permit  making  detailed  reports  ^ 
quadruplicate. 

Existing  plant  records  should  be  used  whenever  possible.  Tlr* 
will  probably  be  found  in  the  plants,  in  company  business  offices,  a| 
in  appropriate  government  offices.  Kecords  on  public  or  mix(|^ 
ownership  plants  will  probably  be  found  in  the  government  sup  •- 
vising  agency.  Quite  complete  technical  data  on  all  types  of  pla]^ 
should  be  available  in  the  offices  of  the  local,  regional,  or  natioi^ 
units  of  the  Electricity  Supply  Business  Group  {Wirtschaftsgnij>i 
Elehtrizitatsversorgung') . 

The  survey  officers  should : 

(«)  Cover  the  main  parts  of  the  electric  system,  viz,  generati| 
equipment  and  auxiliary  installations,  transformer,  switching,  me;* 
uring,  regulating,  etc.,  installations,  at  the  generating  stations,  mfl 
high-temion  transmission  lines,  main  distributing  substations,  a  3 
the  distributing  system  (at  least  as  to  its  general  condition),  i 

(&)  Register  the  property  type  of  the  plants,  whether  publi 
mixed,  or  privately  owned.  Register  the  size  (capacity)  of  the  pri; 
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cipal  pieces  of  equipment  their  make,  and  age;  ascertain  damage 
and  geneial  condition  ot  the  working  equipment.  Survey  the  facili- 

ties  for  repairs,  and  replacement  and  repair  materials  available  at 
=  the  plants. 


(c)  Ascertain  the  possible  output  of  the  plant  (peak  load  in  kw 
J  and  output  m  kwh.  over  a  determined  period)  and  whether  the  plant 
-  must  be  closed  down  at  any  time.  This  will  be  the  case  for  hvdro- 
electric  plants  which  depend  on  the  availability  of  water.  Note  care- 
■  fully  the  operating  characteristics  of  the  hydroelectric  plants. 

{d)  IMake  an  inventory  of  the  available  raw  materials  necessary 
f  to  openite  the  plants.  Ascertain  kind  and  quantity  of  fuel  needed 
J  (specific  amounts  per  kwh.  generated,  assuming  operation  of  the 
^  plant  a  certain  number  of  hours  per  day,  will  show  the  relative  effi- 
ciency  of  the  plants).  Note  the  source  of  supplv.  methods  of  trans¬ 
it  portation  to  plant,  and  whether  the  source  is  still  open  for  supplies, 
and  if  so,  to  what  extent. 

t  {e)  Enter  on  a  master  map  the  approximate  area  served.  Note 
J  the  function  of  the  plant  within  an  interconnected  network  (whether 
■j'base  or  peak  load,  standby,  seasonal  reserve,  etc.),  and  how  the  plant 
I  is  technically  coordinated  with  other  plants  in  the  network. 

|||i  (f)  Get  a  rough  classification  of  customers,  such  as  domestic  cus- 

.  toniers,  general  industrial  consumers,  and  largest  industrial  con- 
^'siimers  (for  instance:  electrochemical,  electrometallurgical,  and  svn- 
>!  tlietic  industries)  and  their  consumption  (peak  demand  and  very 
large  consumers).  These  data  should  aid  in  calculation  of  essential 
needs. 

'  {9)  Survey  briefly  the  personnel  needed  and  available  to  operate 

•1  plant  and  systems.  Try  to  find  the  personnel  records  from  which 
I  some  useful  information  about  prospective  cooperation  with  the 
*)Allied  Forces  may  be  gathered. 

(A)  Get  a  schedule  of  general  working  conditions,  wages,  safety 
8|i  devices,  fluctuation  of  workers,  Nazi  organizations  and  their  activi- 
|ties  in  the  plants,  age  groups  employecl  in  the  plants,  number  of 
f|  workers  previously  organized  in  democratic  labor  unions,  etc. 

Ij  (i)  Turn  over  one  copy  of  the  survey  to  the  local  power  officer  to 
«uise  in  local  planning  arrangements.  Send  a  second  copy  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  power  officer  (see  below).  He  will  need  it  for  his  task  of  unify- 
iiig  power  supply  in  his  district.  If  there  is  a  Property  Officer  in 
t  charge  of  a  plant,  he  will  need  the  third  copy  of  the  data,  both  for 
B'business  purposes  and  for  his  records — it  may  well  be  of  value  for 
Pliis  use  in  eventual  settlement  of  claims.  The  fourth  copy  should  go 
f  to  the  nation-wide  Allied  agency,  to  which  it  will  be  of  great  value 
I  m  working  out  the  national  reintegration  of  the  industry. 
i  2.  Local  requirements. — The  officers  responsible  for  each  locality  will 
I  be  called  upon  to  make  the  first  decisions  with  respect  to  the  provi- 
jsion  of  electricity  to  meet  the  most  vital  requirements.  In  all  except 
,  ithe  largest  cities  it  should  be  possible  for  an  officer  responsible  for 
t;all  utilities  to  cope  with  electricity  problems,  but  in  large  cities  there 
Ijlliy  well  be  an  officer,  perhaps  with  a  staff,  responsible  for  electricity 
Ijalone. 

I!  At  least  the  basic  requirements  for  each  locality  should  be  antici- 
i  bated  in  a  plan  drawn  up,  with  the  assistance  of  all  Allied  officer  in 
[{charge  of  the  town  previous  to’ occupation.  This  should  cover  esti- 
I  (mates  of  the  needs  of  the  occupying  forces,  civilian  hospitals,  the 
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AVMtoi-  svstem  urban  transportation,  iniinicip^  adminisb-ation,  Louse- 
holds,  essenti’al  trades,  and  (if  any  are  determined  >" 
tial  industrial  activities.  After  occupation,  the  p  r 

checked  and  perhaps  altered.  •  j-  *  .  »  dinrtafre  of 

If  the  survey  of  existiiifr  conditions^ indicates  a 
Ttower  a  schedule  of  priorities  should  be  enforced.  With  a  I  Iowa  s 

for  variations  amonsr  localities,  the  uses  listed  >»  F'"" 'g  Pfric- 

ar-inh  midit  serve  as  a  priority  schedule  in  the  oidei  gnen.  Kestric 

tions  on  Consumption  could  be  enforced  by  retaining 

tlX,  Tdministered  locally  by  the  electric  companies  rvith  Allied 

superviaon.  of  service.-The  local  utilities  officer  should  have 

full  authority  in  arranging  for  the  immediate  r^umption  o  pow  i 
production  Sd  allocation  of  available  supply.  Restrictions  on  eW 
Iridty  consumption  already  in  force  under  Ge™an  amhoiut.es. 
be  retained  at  the  outset  (see  Handbook,  p.  H  );  ,  ,  /  ,i 
the  local  officer  should  be  limited  to  the  short  period  before  the 
t  on  of  a  partial  or  total  German  electric  power  sys  em  is  possible 
tZ  emerlency  character  of  this  kind  of  administration  suggests  ai 
attrtSS  of  great  independence  to  the  local  Militap^  Governmen 
official  but,  at  the  same  time,  gives  to  his  decisions  the  character  o 

a  short-time  solution. 


B.  Integrated  National  Program  After  Establishment  of  Military  Gov 
ernment 


The  great  surplus  of  generating  capacity  in  (Termany  aftei 
of  war  industry  are  cut  off  means  that  no  nation-wide 
would  have  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Allies  if  it  were 
sufficient  fuel  to  meet  adequate  requirements  for  powder.  This,  ho^ 
ever  is  considered  unlikely ;  present  estimates  allow  for  only  twent 
percent  of  the  estimated  1943  allotment  of  coal  to  the  power  mdusti^ 
Production  of  the  twenty  to  twenty-five  billion  kwh.  per  year  whic 
it  is  estimated  will  be  required  will  thus  necessitate  the  most  carefi 

controls  to  prevent  waste  of  fuel  and  po^^-  .  ,  iii-j 

1.  Essential  background  information.— The  Nation-wide  Allied  ai 
thority  over  electricity  will  need  current  information  which  can  sen 
as  a  background  for  the  prompt  change-over  from  the  local,  unii 
tegrated  scheme,  to  a  national,  coordinated  scheme.  On  the  basis  ( 
the  survey  reports,  the  condition  of  the  industry  in  all  parts  of  tl 
country  should  be  determined,  preparatory  to  setting  reqiiirementsi:| 
balance  with  production  facilities.  Officers  to  be  responsible  foi  e  e 
tricitv  should  learn  from  other  Civil  Affairs  officers  what  industri 
will  operate  during  the  period  of  military  government,  in  ordei 
calculate  industrial  requirements  for  electricity.  Equally  importai 
the  problem  of  allotments  of  vital  materials  necessary  in  the  produ 
tion  of  power— coal,  lubricating  oil,  transformer  oil,  electrotechnic 
equipment— will  require  that  these  officials  confer  with  and  learn  t 
plans  of  officers  responsible  for  these  fields. 

2.  Requirements.— It  is  impossible  to  calculate  accurately  the  amou  > 
of  energy  that  should  be  produced  in  occupied  Germany,  witho- 
knowledge  of  the  extent  of  damage  and  of  the  over-all  economic  pi  t 
for  the  country.  The  following  discussion  attempts  to  take  cc- 
nizance  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  situation  and  to  prese: 
o'eneral  estimates  of  the  probable  essential  civilian  requiiements. 


I  a.  Essential  utilities  and  servw’es.— Concerning  hospitals,  water  sup- 
,ply,  public  transportation,  street  lighting,  etc.,  no  precise  estimate  of 
^requirements  can  be  made.  As  a  rough  yardstick  about  half  as  much 
'current  as  is  planned  for  domestic  consumption  may  be  assumed  neces- 
isarv,  or  about  two  billion  kwh.  (rougldy  100  kwh.  year  per  domestic 
i consumer).  This  consumption  can  probably  not  be  reduced  verj 
I  much  hi  the  interest  of  public  safety. 

;  h.  Household  Average  household  consumption  in  Germany  is 

estimated  at  not  more  than  200  kwh.  per  year.  Assuming  approxi¬ 
mately  20  million  consumers,  a  total  of  about  4  billion  kwh.  or  not  more 
[  than  5%  of  the  total  wartime  energy  production  is  used  for  this  pur- 
;  pose.  Since  this  consumption  is  mainly  for  lighting,  relatively  little 
1  savhig  can  be  made.  Under  occupation  conditions  a  minimum  of  about 
150  kwh.  consumption  per  residential  customer  may  have  to  be 


At  present,  electric  power  is  not  officially  rationed  to  households  in 
Germaiiv.  but  a  semicompulsory  campaign  to  reduce  household  con¬ 
sumption  is  in  force :  Consumei's  are  expected  to  reduce  their  con¬ 
sumptions  by  between  10  and  30  percent  of  previous  amounts,  ihis 
system  should  be  continued  during  occupation  and  stiffened,  if  neces¬ 
sary  bv  shutting  off  consumers  not  complying  with  the  regulations  as 
shown  by  meter  readhigs  and  by  cutting  off  the  power  supply  altogether 

durins  certain  hours  of  the  day  and  mght. 

c*.  Industnal  users.— Since  most  of  the  large  electricity  consumers 
are  war  industries,  industrial  requirements,  even  with  resumption  of 
considerable  peacetime  production,  will  be  only  a  small  fraction  of 
warthiie  output.  Nearly  one-half  of  wartime  consumption  is  absorbed 
bv  the  electrochemical  and  electrometallurgical  industry  alone.  A  verj 
rouo’h  estimate  for  industrial  requirements  durmg  at  least  the  nrst 
moiiths  of  the  occupation  would  be  15-20,000,000,000  kwh.  on  an  annual 
1  * 

d  Electrified  rad  roads. —The  German  National  Railway  consumed 
about  one  billion  kwh.  in  1938  on  its  electrified  lines  (representing  only 
flittle  over  4  percent  of  the  total  track).  Present  consumption  is 

estimated  at  1.500.000.000  kwh,  per  year. 

e.  Estimated  total  requirements.— The  present  consumption  of  elem 
tricitv  is  estimated  roughlv  at  80.000,000.000  kwh.  (compared  with  1988 
conSnption  of  over  45,000,000,000  kwh.).  The  elements  considered 
above  lead  to  an  estimate  of  20-25,000.000,000  kwh  annually,  from 
miblic  and  private  plants  together,  for  a  barely  functioning  peacetime 
'  Iconomv.  such  as  it  Fs  assumed  will  e^ist  duruig  at 

of  the ‘occupation.  This  is  approximately  equivalent  to  the  total 
Lount  of  elFctricity  consumed  at  the  low  point  of  industrial  activity  in 


1932  ^  gjfctric  energy  from  Germany.  Germany  could 

make  an  econS  contribution  to  liberated  aieas  by  exporting  electric 
enerev  Svstematic  international  interconnections,  ho wevei.  have  n 

been  Sevelbped  in  continental  Europe  to  any  ‘"'Vhe 

thoiiffh  Drop^ls  have  frequently  been  made  m  pre-war  times,  ihe 
only  hi<^h-tension  transmission  lines  of  considerable  capacity  conne 
Swkrerknda'S  Austria  with  Germany,  from  winch  cqun  ries  aboi  t 
1  500  000.000  kwh.  are  presently  being  imported,  contri  u  mg  a  o 
90  percent  of  Germany’s  total  power  imports. 
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Theie  exist,  in  addition,  interconnections  with  France,  Belffimn,  thei 
Netherlands,  I^nmark,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland  capable  of  lian-' 
relatively  small  amout  of  energy.  Not  more  than  about 
1UU,UU0,000  kwh.  are  now  sent  over  these  lines  into  Gennany.  This 
no%\  of  energy  could  be  reversed  and  probably  be  increased  tp  some 
extent.  Altogether  the  energy  export  from  Germany  to  those  counsl 
tries  might  be  stepped  up  to  a  magnitude  of  one  to  two  billion  kwh.'l 
with  the  present  size  of  transmission  and  transformer  equipment.!! 

1  energy  would  be  the  equivalent  of  only  750,000  to 

l,o00,000  tons  of  hard  coal.  ' 

’  -  which  plants  to  operate.— With  a  i-eduction  to  less  than 

a  third  of  the  wartime  output  of  electric  power,  a  relatively  small  i 
mimber  of  superpower  plants  strategically  located  could  provide 
the  entire  amount— assuming  that  the  system  is  found  relatively  un-  ' 
disturbed  or  easy  to  rehabilitate.  Under  ideal  circumstances  the 
antmipated  post-hostility”  load  for  the  country  as  a  whole  could 
probably  be  taken  care  of  by  20  to  25  very  large  plants  which  are 
well  connected  with  the  national  network.  Transmission  losses  will, 
of  course,  increase,  but  can  probably  be  kept  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
between  15  and  20  percent.  By  careful  national  planning  it  appears 
possible  to  supply  the  largest  part  of  the  country  from  a  number  of 
selected  brown-coal-burning  plants  in  addition  to  making  full  use 
of  the  available  hydroelectric  plants.  In  this  way  considerable 
amoui^  of  the  much  more  valuable  bituminous  coal  could  be  saved 
for  other  uses.  Only  the  more  outlying  districts  in  the  north  and 
northeast  and  the  bituniinous  coal  areas  in  the  Saar  and  in  Uiiper 
Silesia  might  more  rationally  be  supplied  by  bituminous  coal.  The 
quantity  of  coal  necessary  for  these  latter 'would  be  very  small. 

Since  practically  all  the  large  plants  are  connected  with  the  orid 
and  operate  in  parallel,  no  great  problem  is  expected  to  arise  in 
^^^^’dinatiiig  the  operation  of  the  plants  selected. 

Power  for  the  electrified  railroads  is  provided  from  a  special  net¬ 
work  of  power  plants  and  lines.  The  current  (single-phase,  16% 
cycles)  cannot  be  used  for  industrial  purposes,  except  by  use  of 
special  convertors.  The  bulk  of  the  energy  is  generated  in  hydro¬ 
electric  plants  in  Bavaria,  a  brown-coal  plant  in  Central  Germany, 
and  a  hard-coal  plant  in  Silesia.  Since  these  plants  can  be  operated 
very  economically,  they  should  be  kept  going  and  their  output  used 
to  operate  the  electrified  lines,  assuming,  of  course,  that  sufficient 
electnc  equipment  for  the  lines  remains  intact. 

The  following  considerations  should  determine  the  selection  of 
plants  to  be  operated : 

( 1 )  A  modern  plant  is  preferable  to  an  old  plant. 

(2)  A  large  plant  is  Jireferable  to  several  small  plants  addino-  up 

to  the  same  capacity.  >=> 

(3)  A  hydroelectric  plant  is  preferable  to  a  thermal  plant  if  its 
operating  characteristics  permit  it  to  supply  the  desired  load 

(4)  A  pit-head  coal  plant  is  preferable  to  a  coal  plant  some  dis-  ■ 
tance  away  from  the  fuel  supply. 

(^)  A  steam  plant  fueled  by  blast-furnace  or  coke-oven  o^as  (if 
such  fuel  IS  available  as  a  byproduct)  is  preferable  to  a  plant  using 
any  other  kind  of  fuel.  ^ 

(6)  A  plant  burning  brown-coal  is  preferable  to  one  burning  bitu¬ 
minous,  particularly  if  bituminous  coal  is  short. 


(7)  A  steam  plant  (if  not  located  at  the  mine)  at  a  navigable 
v'aterway  is  preferable  to  one  dependent  on  railroads  for  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  supplies. 

(8)  A  plant  having  a  considerable  stock  of  operating  materials 
is  preferable  to  one  -without  such  stocks. 

In  order  to  determine  the  relative  efficiency  and  the  consumption 
of  various  types  of  fuel  for  different  sizes  of  plants  under  varying 
operating  conditions,  the  following  table  may  be  of  value : 


Table  I. — Caloric  Consumption  of  Steam  Power  Plants  per  Kwh. 

(Source:  Schonberg  und  Glunck,  Landeselektrizitatswerke,  1926) 


Fuel  used 


Size  of  plant,  Kw. 


Hours  of  operation 


Lignite, 
3,600 
B.  t.  u. 


Bituminous 

coal, 

12,600  B.t.u. 


Pulverized 

coal, 

10,800  B.t.  u. 


12,000  regional  supply 


Local  supply... . . 

24,000  regional  supply 


Local  supply _ 

48,000  regional  supply 

Local  supply _ 

96,000  regional  supply 

Local  supply _ 


24  per  day _ 

16  per  day _ 

8  per  day _ 

2  per  day _ 

3,600  i)er  year. 

24  p)er  day _ 

16  per  day _ 

8  per  day _ 

2  per  day _ 

3,600  per  year 

24  per  day _ 

16  per  day _ 

8  per  day _ 

2  per  day _ 

3,600  per  year 

24  per  day _ 

16  per  day _ 

8  per  day _ 

2  per  day _ 

3,600  per  year 


19,740 
21,150 
25, 380 


24, 816 
18, 913 
20,266 
24.327 


23,688 
18, 462 
19,  769 
23,650 


22,936 
18,236 
19,  514 


22,  560 


17,108 
18, 198 
21, 432 
39. 480 
21,056 
16,281 
17.  315 
20,417 
37, 675 
19,928 
15,830 
16, 807 
19,  740 
36,096 
19, 176 
15,604 
16,563 
19,402 
35.306 
18,800 


16,  732 
17,690 
20,567 
36,585 
20,304 
15.905 
16,826 
19,552 
34.780 
19, 176 
15,  341 
16,206 
18,  762 
33, 088 
18, 424 
15.040 
15. 867 
18,3;9 
32, 223 
18.04 
8 


4.  Repairs  and  replacement  of  equipment. — The  large  electric  power 
capacity  available  in  practically  every  part  of  Germany  and  of  which 
only  a  small  part  will  need  to  be  used  in  the  beginning,  will  constitute 
a  natural  ‘'stockroom”  for  repairs  and  replacements.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  in  a  contracting  industrial  economv  such  as  the  one  which 
will  exist  in  Germany  under  post-fighting  conditions,  most  repair  and 
replacement  materials  can  be  taken  out  of  existing  equipment  no 
longer  in  use.  In  this  respect  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  ma- 
ijority  of  German  workers  in  the  employ  of  power  plants  are  highly 
skilled  and  well  trained  to  cope  with  emergencies.  If  at  all  possible 
their  services  should  be  used  and  their  recommendations  for  specific 
repairs  be  followed.  Wherever  it  is  possible  to  arrange  for  one  Ger¬ 
man  company  to  purchase  or  lease  repair  parts  from  another,  this 
should  be  done.  In  case  Allied  officers  become  parties  to  any  con¬ 
tracts.  or  in  case  expropriation  is  necessary,  very  careful  records  should 
be  kept  as  protection  against  future  claims. 

Considerable  trouble  may  be  experienced  with  underground  dis¬ 
tribution  lines,  and  practically  all  German  cities  have  underground 
systems.  If  city  streets  are  badly  cratered  and  the  electric  cables  and 
ducts  broken  in  many  places,  it  may  be  preferable  to  build  simple 
overhead  lines  in  the  badly  damaged  parts  of  cities.  Practically  any 
type  of  wires,  poles,  insulators,  etc.,  can  be  used,  while  suitable  cable 
sizes  must  be  provided  for  underground  systems.  But  it  will  fre- 
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qiiently  be  found  that  mnltijde  circuits  exist  in  the  more  important 
systems  so  that  the  remains  of  one  circuit  can  be  used  to  repair  “ 
second  circuit. 

The  large  German  electrotechnical  manufacturing  industry,  with 
plants  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  will  probably  be  able  to  supply 
certain  parts  that  cannot  be  taken  from  existing  equipment.  For  any 
situation  where  difficulties  arise  in  providing  technical  equipment,  a 
thorough  search  within  Germany  should  be  made  before  requisition¬ 
ing  the  items  from  abroad. 

5.  Operating  supplies. — a.  Coal. — If  this  electric  power  industry  is 
allottecl  only  about  twenty  percent  of  its  present  coal  consumption, 
some  mechanism  must  be  provided  for  the  distribution  of  coal  among 
the  various  plants.  The  most  feasible  method  is  to  utilize  the  ma¬ 
chinery  already  performing  that  function — the  Electricity  Supply 
Business  Group  ( Wirtschaftsgruppe  Elektrizitatsversergung)  of  the 
National  Power  Group.  It  is  suggested  that  the  nation-wide  Allied 
agency  establish  contact  with  the  national  headquarters  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Group,  and  learn  from  it  which  part  of  the  Group  handles  the 
compilation  of  plants’  fuel  requirements  and  then  assigns  quotas  on 
the  basis  of  the  over-all  coal  quota  of  the  electric  power  industry. 
The  staff  of  this  part  of  the  Group  should  then  be  separated  from  the 
rest,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Allied  agency  in  a  staff 
capacity. 

h.  Diesel  oil. — In  view  of  the  probable  scarcity  of  Diesel  oil,  the 
use  of  Diesel  plants  should  be  restricted  as  much  as  possible.  Their 
main  usefulness  will  be  as  emergency  plants  for  initial  and  very 
limited  service.  Fuel  should  be  allocated  by  the  group  which  allocates 
coal. 

c.  Other  'petroleum  products. — Greases,  lubricating  oil,  and  trans¬ 
former  oil  will  probably  also  be  very  scarce,  and  will  have  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  mostly  by  the  occupying  forces.  Some  exceptions  may  occur:;! 
Transformer  oil  can  be  reprocessed  in  Germany  by  special  facilities|| 
known  to  exist  there.  The  same  allocating  arrangements  should  be™ 
used  here  as  for  coal  and  Diesel  oil. 

6.  Management  of  plants  and  manpower  problem. — The  largery 
plants,  if  found  to  be  in  operating  condition,  will  be  in  a  position  to 
serve  considerable  areas.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  these., 
plants  intact  and  to  protect  them  against  sabotage.  Plants  of  50,000 
kw.  and  over  and  some  key  transformers  and  dispatching  stations  de¬ 
serve  the  constant  supervision  of  Allied  engineers.  Guards  should  be 
placed  at  all  important  generating  plants,  transformer  stations,  dis¬ 
tribution  substations,  dams,  etc.  Transmission  lines  require  only  a 
minimum  amount  of  supervision  since  any  damage  to  them  can  be  re¬ 
paired  rapidly. 

The  former  operating  staff  should  be  kept  at  the  plant  if  possible. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  remove  the  supervising  personnel  and  the  higher 
administrative  officers,  but  the  rank  and  file  will  probably  be  found 
willing  to  cooperate.  A  difficult  problem  will  arise  if  no  personnel 
can  be  found  locally.  In  the  case  of  municipally  owned  plants  it  is 
likely  that  some  of  the  technical  crews  of  the  city-owned  utilities 
may  be  reconstituted  and  used  for  all  municipal  services  whereverj 

needed.  '  '  H 

The  commercial  departments  of  the  power  plants  will  not  require 
any  particular  attention  in  the  beginning.  It  will  be  to  the  owners’ 
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interest  to  see  to  it  that  billing  is  resumed  as  fast  as  possible.  The  en¬ 
tire  staff  of  the  plant,  of  course,  must  be  admonished  to  perform  effi¬ 
cient  service  or  to  face  punishment. 

As  soon  as  feasible  the  operation  of  the  plants  should  be  turned 
back  to  the  former  staff,  after  sufficient  precautions  have  been  taken 
against  inimical  actions. 

The  following  data  give  an  idea  of  numbers  of  personnel  needed  to 
operate  power  systems. 


Hydroelectric  plants : 

For  each,  generator  include  switch  gear _ 1-2  men  per  shift. 

For  water  installations : 

Dam  or  reservoir - 1  man  per  shift. 

I  Large  tanks  and  other  equipment _ 1-2  men  per  shift. 

I  Other  installations _ 4-8  men  per  shift. 

i  Thermal  plants : 

For  boilers  (units  of  1  or  2) _  1  man  per  shift. 

For  auxiliary  boiler  equipment  (4-8  boilers) _ 1-2  men  per  shift. 

Per  each  generator  including  switch  gear _ 1-2  men  per  shift. 


For  all  other  equipment,  such  as  coal  dumps, 
conveyors,  removal  of  ashes,  repair  shop,  etc—  40-80  percent  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  needed  for  boil¬ 
ers  and  machines. 

In  addition  :  Supervising  liei’sounel. 

7.  Property  relations. — Conditions  during  the  occupation  will  not 
be  conducive  to  orderly  transfers  of  property  in  the  industry  from 
one  owner  to  another.  It  is  reconmiended  that  all  ownership  arrange¬ 
ments  be  ‘ffrozen-’  during  the  period  of  military  government. 

The  publicly  owned  plants,  the  representation  of  public  authorities 
on  the  boards  of  directors  of  mixed-ownei’ship  companies,  and  plants 
classed  as  war  industries,  will  be  taken  into  custody  by  Allied  Property 
Officers  (see  the  Civil  Affaii-s  Handbook  on  German  Public  Property), 

I  It  may  also  be  that  some  companies  not  otherwise  scheduled  to  have 
I  Property  Officers  appointed  will  be  completely  broken  up  by  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  directors  as  war  criminals,  etc.  The  need  to  operate  such  plants 
!  or  to  lease  or  sell  parts  of  them  for  repair  purposes  to  other  com¬ 
panies.  will  call  for  the  establishment  of  a  legally  responsible  direc¬ 
tion.  In  such  cases,  also,  a  Property  Officer  should  be  appointed. 
These  officers  should  not  be  officially  charged  with  administrative 
duties  under  the  Allied  control  agency,  but  they  should  collaborate 
closely  with  this  agency  and  its  thirteen  district  staffs. 

Since  Property  Officers  are  responsible — using  other  criteria  than 
those  of  the  electric  power  agency — for  deciding  Avhether  or  not  public 
property  should  continue  to  perform  economic  functioning,  all  deci¬ 
sions  concerning  these  plants  should  be  cleared  with  the  electric 
power  officers.  Also,  an  agreement  whereby  all  technical  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  the  electric  power  agenc}’  would  be  binding  upon  the 
Property  Officers,  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  An  eA’en  more  desirable 
arrangement  would  be  for  a  general  policy  to  be  adopted  providing 
for  personnel  of  the  electric  power  agency  to  be  appointed  Property 

■  Officers  in  as  many  instances  as  possible. 

I  8.  Allocation  of  electricity. — Although  the  purposes  for  which  elec- 
I  tricity  is  to  be  used  during  the  occupation  will  differ  from  those  which 
now  have  high  priority,  the  present  mechanism  of  control,  the  Reich 
Office  for  the  Electricity  Industry,  should  be  capable  of  handling  the 

■  anticipated  electricity  shortage  problem  during  occupation  without 
!  sweeping  changes.  It  is  suggested  that  the  politically  acceptable  mem- 


bers  of  the  statf  of  the  Reichsstelle  be  subordinated  to  the  nation-wide 
Allied  control  agency.  Its  districts  should  also  be  retained  and  used 
as  the  districts  for  allocation  during  the  occupation.  Since  this  is 
apt  to  be  the  principal  activity  of  the  Allied  authority  at  the  regional 
level,  it  is  suggested  that  these  same  thirteen  districts,  rather  than  the 
districts  of  the  Electricity  Supply  Business  Group,  be  used  as  the.  pat¬ 
tern  for  the  districts  of  the  field  agents  of  the  nation-wide  Allied 
agency. 

C.  Administrative  Organization  (see  Chart  at  end  of  this  section) 

The  recommendations  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages  point  to  an 
organization  combining  Allied  direction  with  German  personnel.  So 
far  as  the  use  of  the  latter  is  concerned,  it  is  assumed  that  the  general 
Allied  policy  with  respect  to  purging  of  Nazi  elements  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  especially  in  policy-making  and  general  administrative  areas.^ 

1.  Nation-wide  Allied  electricity  control  agency. — High-ranking 
Allied  officials  who  know  power  administration,  with  legal  advisors 
and  German  technical  advisors  drawn  from  German  administrative 
agencies  and  electric  power  firms.  Functions: 

a.  Direct  the  engineers  who  make  the  survey.  Receive  tlie  reports, 
determine  amount,  type,  location,  and  condition  of  available  gen¬ 
erating  capacity,  transmission  facilities,  distribution  nets. 

h.  Receive  reports  of  requirements  of  each  locality,  and  determine 
what  sources  of  power  should  supply  requirements  of  each. 

c.  Determine  which  plants  should  be  repaired  in  connection  with 
the  national  program,  and  direct  engineers  in  planning  which  if  any 
jolants  should  be  dismantled  for  repair  purposes ;  direct  in  general  the 
time-scheduling  and  administration  of  the  repair  program. 

d.  Issue  any  necessary  orders  in  connection  with  expropriation  or 
transfer  of  repair  and  replacement  parts,  wherever  possible  under 
authority  of  German  laws. 

e.  Confiscate  and  seal  up  the  records  of  the  German  agencies  which 
are  to  be  abolished  or  whose  legal  powers  are  to  be  restricted,  if  such  ^ 
records  are  not  needed  for  administrative  purposes. 

/.  Take  the  necessary  legal  steps  to  abolish  or  change  the  character 
of  the  German  controls  where  necessary. 

(1)  Abolish  the  office  for  the  provision  of  power  {Amt  fiir  Energies 
'jdcvnung).  Retain  technical  experts,  if  politically  acceptable,  as  ad¬ 
visors  to  the  nation-wide  Allied  control  agency. 

(2)  Detach  the  national  staff  of  the  Reich  office  for  the  Electricity  ^ 
Industry  {Reichs^stelJe  fiir  die  Elektrizitatswirtschaft)  from  the  office 
for  the  Provision  of  Power,  and  subordinate  it  to  the  nation-wide 
Allied  control  agency.  Place  the  regional  “load  allocators”  of  the 
Reich  office  under  the  district  offices  of  the  Allied  agency.  The  Law 
under  which  this  function  operates — the  iaw  for  Protection  of  the 
Electricity  Supply  of  1939 — should  be  kept  in  force. 

(3)  Establish  a  raw  materials  allocating  staff  with  nation-wide 
and  regional  units  in  the  nation-wide  Allied  control  agency.  Germans  \ 
now  performing  this  function  as  employees  of  the  Electricity  Supply  ; 
Business  Group  {Wirtschaftsgruppe  Elektrizitdtsversorgung)  should 
be  employed  under  Allied  supervision. 


1  See  CA  Guide,  General  Principles  for  the  Dissolution  of  the  Nazi  Party  and  the  EUmina 
Hon  of  Nazis. 
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(4)  If  desired  by  the  Allied  agency,  give  to  the  Electricity  Supply 
Business  Group  the  status  of  a  voluntary  trade  association,  by  abro¬ 
gating  all  its  compulsory  features  and  its  administrative  functions. 

(5)  Authorize  local  Military  Government  officials  to  proclaim 
rationing  to  trades  and  households  in  those  localities  where  it  is  needed. 
Eliminate  German  national  rationing  controls. 

(6)  Retain  the  1938  law  for  uniform  electricity  rates.  Wliatever 
agency  has  the  price-control  function  should  administer  the  law. 
Even  if  general  price  control  is  abolished,  this  law  should  be  retained, 
enforced  by  whatever  German  agency  seems  most  appropriate. 

(7)  Abolish  the  Special  Trustee  for  Saving  of  Power,  and  power¬ 
saving  engineers  in  factories. 

(8)  Retain  the  Energy  Economy  Act  of  1935  (briefed  in  Annex  I 
to  the  Appendix).  This  law  should  be  kept  in  force  because  it 
bestows  upon  the  government  broad  powers  over  individual  power 
producers  and  over  the  system  as  a  whole.  Originally  assigned  to 
the  Ministry’  of  the  Economy,  the  execution  of  this  law  has  been 
transferred  to  the  General  Inspector  for  IVater  and  Power  (now  in 
I  the  Ministry  of  Armaments  and  War  Production).  It  is  suggested 
that  a  prociation  be  issued  which  will  transfer  all  of  these  powers 
to  the  nation-wide  Allied  control  agency.  The  various  parts  of  the 
I  agency  most  suited  would  then  exercise  these  powers  as  occasion 
arose.  Politically  acceptable  Germans  now  employed  by  the  General 
Inspector  for  this  work  could  retain  administrative  responsibility 
under  Allied  supervision. 

2.  Raw  material  allocating  staff. — This  staff  will  be  attached  to  the 
nation-wide  Allied  agency  as  a  staff  organization,  and  will  transmit 
its  orders  to  the  industry  through  the  thirteen  district  agents  of 
the  Allied  agency.  Whatever  procedures  with  respect  to  centraliza¬ 
tion  or  decentralization  of  this  operation  have  been  followed  here¬ 
tofore  could  doubtless  be  continued. 

The  staff  will  contact  the  agencies  responsible  for  allocating  coal 
and  other  raw  materials  among  the  various  industries,  present  state¬ 
ments  of  needs  to  these  agencies,  and  obtain  allotments.  It  will 
reallocate  these  raw  materials  to  the  individual  companies  and  plants 
which  it  is  desired  to  keep  in  operation,  through  the  intermediation 
of  the  thirteen  district  offices,  supervising  the  fifteen  district  staffs 
which  have  been  taken  over  from  the  Electricity  Supply  Business 
Group, 

I  3.  Electric  current  allocating  staff. — This  staff  will  consist  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  personnel  formerlj’  performing  the  same  function  under  the 
tname  of  the  Reich  Office  for  the  Electricity  Industry,  directed  by 
Kperhaps  one  or  two  Allied  officers ;  it  will  be  attached  to  the  nation¬ 
wide  Allied  agency  as  a  staff  organization,  and  will  transmit  its 
'  orders  to  the  field"  through  the  thirteen  field  agents  of  the  Allied 
agency.  Previous  procedures  could  doubtless  be  continued.  Orders 
from  the  German  personnel  to  power  companies  should  all  clear 
I  through  Allied  officers;  a  counter-signature  is  suggested.  Functions: 
*  Ja.  Make  the  over-all  regional  allocations  of  current, 

6.  Implement  the  allocation  of  coal  and  other  raw  materials  by 
I  checking  up  to  see  that  the  plants  produce  in  proportion  to  the  sup- 
'  plies  allotted  to  them.  A  quota  system,  or  perhaps  a  mere  reporting 
;  procedure,  administered  through  "the  field  offices,  would  probably  be 
appropriate. 
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4.  Routine  regulating  group. — German  personnel,  now  employed  1)\ 
the  General  Inspector  for  Water  and  Power  (part  of  the  Office  foi 
the  Provision  of  Power)  or  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Economy,  and 
concerned  with  enforcement  of  the  routine  re^julations  of  business 
operations,  company  financing,  etc,,  should  be  assembled  together  to 
form  this  group.  A  fairly  large  proportion  may  be  expected  to  l)e 
old-line  civil  servants;  the  general  policy  toward  civil  service  per¬ 
sonnel,  with  respect  to  political  purging,  should  be  followed. 

5.  Engineers  unit. — Composed  of  Allied  officers  and  enlisted  per¬ 
sonnel  and  attached  directly  to  the  Nation-wide  Allied  agency,  foi 
convenience  in  dispatching  its  units  to  whatever  parts  of  the  country 
may  need  them.  At  the  outset  it  will  have  to  be  quite  large,  in  ordei 
to  conduct  a  thorough  survey,  but  as  soon  as  this  task  is  finished,  it 
should  be  reduced  to  a  small  operating  group.  The  German  organi¬ 
zation  whose  functions  it  will  take  over  is  highly  political  (Nazi)  in 
its  origins  and  its  concept  of  its  duties.  Although  some  of  the  skilled 
laborers  who  are  members  might  be  recruited  to  assist  Allied  en¬ 
gineers  in  repair  work,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  retain  the  name  and 
form  of  the  Technische  Nothilfe  (TEND — TN),  or  to  retain  its  ad¬ 
ministrative  chiefs. 

Once  order  has  been  fully  restored  and  the  power  supply  is  on  a 
normal  operating  basis,  the  Engineers  Unit  could  be  relieved  of  its 
duties,  leaving  all  repair  and  maintenance  work  to  the  companies. 

6.  Thirteen  field  offices  of  the  nation-wide  agency. — Competent 
administrators,  with  electric  power  experience,  aided  by  Gernian 
staffs  handling  raw  material  allocation  and  electricity  allocation. 
Functions: 

a.  Serve  as  the  contact  with  the  large  public  supply  companies,  and 
with  Allied  Property  Officers  for  large  companies. 

h.  Coordinate  the  local  utilities  officers’  work  under  the  nation-wide 
program. 

c.  Administer  all  portions  of  the  national  program  which  require 
attention  at  the  district  level. 

7.  Local  utilities  officials. — Principal  qualification  is  administrative 
skill,  but  technical  knowledge  is  also  important.  Such  officers  should 
be  responsible  administratively  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  locality, 
and  functionally  to  the  field  officer  of  the  Allied  electric  power  agency. 
They  would  use  the  services  of  the  engineers,  which  they  would  requi¬ 
sition  through  the  field  officers,  except  for  the  survey,  which  will  be 
provided  automatically.  Functions: 

a.  Prepare  plan  for  production  and  consumption  of  power  in  the 
locality,  in  advance  of  occupation. 

h.  Participate,  along  with  other  officers  governing  the  locality,  in 
the  scheduling  of  electricity  requirements  for  the  armed  forces  and 
the  civilian  population. 

c.  Determine,  with  the  aid  of  the  engineers’  survey  report,  what 
part  of  the  local  generating  capacity  to  operate. 

d.  Make  initial,  provisional  arrangements  with  local  plants  or  with 
the  company  providing  power  from  outside,  for  the  supply  of  local 
requirements. 

e.  Arrange  with  the  commander  of  the  Allied  forces  for  economical 
use  of  current  by  Allied  troops.  This  may  entail  very  strict  controls 
in  any  deficit  or  near-deficit  areas.  (This  was  a  major  problem  in 
the  occupation  of  Koblenz  after  World  War  I.) 
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/.  ork  with  and  for  the  field  agent  for  the  district  in  developino- 
the  program  of  local  production  and  consumption  of  power  mider  the 
integrated  nation-wide  plan  which  will  be  introduced  after  the  first 
few  weeks  by  the  nation-wide  Allied  agency. 

g.  Maintain  a  working  relationship  with  all  officials  of  power  com¬ 
panies,  with  Allied  Property  Officers  appointed  in  the  power  com¬ 
panies,  and  with  the  other  Allied  officers  assigned  to  the  locality. 


I 
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Note  Regarding 


Civil  Affairs  Guides  and  Civil  Affaire  Information  Guides 


Civil  Affaire  Guides  and  Civil  Affaire  Information  Guides  are 
designed  to  aid  Civil  Affairs  Offlpers  dealing  with  protlems  in  theaters 
of  operation,  each  Guide  "being  focused  upon  a  specific  problem  in  a  partic¬ 
ular  area.  These  Guides  are  not  "basic  collections  of  factual  information, 
as  are  the  Civil  Affaire  Hand"books,  nor  are  the  recommendations  (or  action 
programs  implied  in  the  Guides)  intended  to  take  the  place  of  plans  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  field.  They  are  rather  designed  to  point  the  factual  infor¬ 
mation  tovard  the  making  and  executing  of  plane  "by  those  Civil  Affairs 
Officers  assigned  to  this  work  in  the  theaters  of  operation.  In  no  sense 
is  a  Guide  to  "be  taken  as  an  order.  Such  orders  will  "be  issued  in  the 
nonnal  manner. 

This  Guide  was  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  Committee 
on  Civil  Affairs  G-uides  and  is  approved  "by  the  Committee, 
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A,  Description  of  the  System 

!•  Introductory  Statement,  Germany’s  electric  power 
industry,  highly  developed  dur'ing  the  period  from  the  end  of 
World  War  I  to  1929  with  substantial  aid  from  American  capi¬ 
tal,  has  been  the  subject  of  further  careful  development  since 
1935*  The  primary  goals  of  this  development  have  been  to 
minimize  the  possibility  of  interruption  of  supply  by  military 
operations,  and  to  meet  the  increasing  requirements  of  the 
Reich’s  war  industry.  Electricity  plays  a  vital  role  in  Ger¬ 
many’s  national  economy  as  a  source  of  pov/er,  heat,  and  light. 
The  Reich  depends  on  electric  power  for  about  three-fourths 
of  the  motive  pov/er  used  in  her  factories,  for  production  of 
aluminum,  other  light  metals,  and  synthetics,  electrothermal 
processing  and  welding,  traction  for  important  railway  lines, 
and  communications  systems,  as  well  as  for  home  and  farm  use. 

,  Power  is  generated  in  two  types  of  plants:  “public"  (those 
stations  feeding  centers  of  population  through  transmission 
and  distribution  netx/orks)  and  ’^private"  (plants  which  wholly 
or  mainly  supply  large  Individual  factories) ,  Industrial 
consumers  utilize  both  types  of  supply.  Non-industrial 
consumers  are  generally  supplied  by  public  enterprises.  Since 
the  beginning  of  World  V/ar  II  there  has  been  a  trend  toward 
the  sale  of  power  generated  in  "private"  plants  to  "public" 
companies,  to  supplement  the  latter’s  supply.  Communications 
systems  frequently  buy  current  from  public  plants,  out  in 
addition  have  generating  plE.nts  of  their  own,  to  guard  against 
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Interruption  of  power  supply.  Electricity  for  traction  is 
supplied  either  from  public  supply  undertakings,  or  from 
special  Reichsbahn  or  other  generating  plants. 

2.  Sources  of  Energy.  Three  main  sources  of  energy 
provide  the  basis  for  G-ermany’s  supply  of  electricity:  brown 
coal,  hard  coal,  and  water.  Although  the  Nazis  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  their  rule  attempted  to  discriminate  in  favor  of 
water  power,  because  of  the  need  for  solid  fuels  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  many  critical  materials  and  particularly  syn¬ 
thetics^  about  80  percent  of  the  total  power  supply  is  still 
generated  from  hard  coal  and  brown  coal.  The  Rhenish-West- 
phalian  area  depends  principally  on  the  hard  coal  of  the 
Ruhr  and  the  brown-coal  deposits  x^est  of  Cologne;  the  central 
G-erman  area  on  extensive  brox\rn-coal  fields;  and  the  South 
(Ba.varia,  Baden,  and  Austria)  on  water  pox\rer,  mainly  from 
the  Alps.  These  three  main  generating  areas  are  inter¬ 
connected,  and  form  the  fraraexirork  of  the  highly  developed 
grid  system. 

The  kind  of  energy-source  influences  the  location  and 
general  type  of  plant  found  within  each  area.  The  largest 
power  plants  in  G-ermany  today  burn  coal.  Hard  coal,  inso¬ 
far  as  it  is  used  for  generation  of  electricity,  can  be 
transported  without  excessive  costs  to  medium-sized  poi'ier 
plants  near  heavy  consuming  areas,  and  can  also -be  used  in 
pit-head  plants.  Brox^rn-coal  stations  are  generally  situated 
on  or  very  close  to  the  deposits  from  which  they  obtain  their 
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supplies,  since  the  lew  caloriric  value  of  the  fuel  in  its 
raw  state  makes  its  transport  uneconomical .  it  is, 
hov/ever,  far  cheaper  than  hard  coal  when  burned  in  great 
quantities  by  super-power  stations  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Private  plants  serving  the  coal,  iron  and  steel  industries  — 
mainly  in  the  Ruhr  area  —  are  frequently  users  of  coke-oven 
and  blast-furnace  gas,  a  by-product  of  the  industry.  It  is 
estimated  that  between  7  and  8  percent  of  the  total  electric 
power  supply  is  at  present  derived  from  this  source.  Indi¬ 
vidual  water  power  stations  are  usually  small  in  comparison 
V7ith  thermal  plants.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  individual 
plants  are  in  many  insta.nces  combined  into  groups  vjith  a  large 
aggregate  capacity,  especially  where  the  resources  of  an  area 
or  river  have  been  developed  for  multiple  use. 

3o  Gonsum'otion.  G-ermany  consumes  more  electric  power  per 
capita  than  any  other  European  country  except  Sweden,  Switzer¬ 
land,  a.nd  Norway.  Losses  in  transmission  make  net  consumption 
about  ten  percent  less  than  total  production.  In  1937  industry 
and  traction  together  consumed  about  80  percent  of  the  total, 
supply.  At  present  the  electrochemical  and  light-metal 
industries  are  by  far  the  largest  consumers  of  energy.  Host 
of  their  requirements  are  obtained  from  the  public  supply 
system  or  from  special  firms  nominally  organized  as  public 
utilities • 

4.  Production  and  Capacity.  Germany  had  within  its  1937 
frontiers  a  total  installed  capacity  of  15,917,814  kw. ,  and 
a  production  of  48,969,190,000  kwh.  Of  these  totals,  public 
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supply  plants  contributed  58  percent  of  installed  capacity 
and  56  percent  of  output*  Present  total  production  of  power 
may  be  estimated  roughly  at  85,000,000,000  kv/h:,.  (installed 
capacity  may  now  be  about  22-23,000,000  kw.),  of  which  about 
60  percent  is  produced  by  public  supply  enterprises.  In 
addition,  G-ermany  imports  about  one  billion  kwh.  per  year 
from  Switzerland,  and  600,000,000  kwh.  from  Austria,  France, 
and  Belgium. 

Public  supply  plants  are,  in  general.,  less  numerous  and 
of  larger  size  than  private  plants.  In  1937,  of  the  1,620 
public  plants,  18  had  a  capacity  of  over  100,000  kw. ;  of  the 
5,340  private  plants,  only  two  had  a  capacity  of  more  than 
100,000  kX’j.  The  largest  private  industrial  p].ants  are  those 
connected  with  mining,  iron  and  steel,  chemical  and  synthetics 
enterprises. 

Vlitliin  the  last  few  years,  a  trend  toward  larger  plants 
has  attained  significance.  In  1937,  the  latest  year  for 
which  official  figures  V7ere  published,  only  20  plants  were 
over  100,000  kw.  in  size.  These  accounted  for  23  percent  of 
total  capacity  and  32  percent  of  total  output*  At  present 
50  stations  are  estimated  to  be  in  this  size  category, 
accounting  for  40  percent  of  total  capacity  and  50  percent  of 
total  output.  About  half  the  plants  added  to  this  group  are 
entirely  new;  the  others  represent  enlargements  of  previously 
existing  plants.  Most  of  the  large  new  stations  have  been 
built  to  serve  the  synthetics  industries.  At  the  same  time. 
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plants  under  10,000  kw,  in  size  appear  to  have  declined  in 
number. 

^blic  Ownership.  A  characteristic  feature  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  public  supply  system  is  the  part  played  by  national,  state 
and  local  governments  in  its  development  and  ownership.  Phis 
participation  has  taken  tv/o  forms:  (1)  the  establishment  of 
corporations  owned  entirely  by  governmental  bodies;  and  (2) 
the  creation  of  ’’mixed  ownership”  undertakings,  the  capital 
stock  of  v;hich  is  held  partly  by  government  authorities  and 
partly  by  private  interests.  At  present,  about  90  percent  of 
the  public  supply  facilities  in  Germany  are  owned  by  govern¬ 
mental  bodies  or  ’’mixed”  companies. 

6.  Principal  Fablic  Supply  Systems .  fhe  historical  develop 
ment  of  the  electric  power  supply  industry  has  strongly  in¬ 
fluenced  its  present-day  geographic  form.  Early  developments 
’v/ere  financed  largely  by  the  electrotechnical  industry, 
controlled  in  turn  by  cartels  v/hich  determined  under  what  con¬ 
ditions  business  should  be  conducted,  as  a  result,  the 
country  was  divided  into  a  number  of  well-defined  territories 
within  each  of  vAiich  only  one  company  or  financial  group 
operated.  'The  phenomenon  of  a  high  degree  of  interconnection, 
stimulated  by  grov;th  of  load,  advance  of  technical  knowledge, 
and  development  of  super-power  stations,  has  not  changed  the 
fundamental  pattern  of  supply  districts,  each  controlled 
almost  exclusively  by  one  operating  group. 

The  largest  and  most  important  groups  are  described 

below  by  area. 
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a*  The  Rhenlsh-Westphallan  Industrial  District »  Largest 
of  all  German  public  supply  companies,  controlling  roughly  one- 
eighth  of  the  Reich’s  electric  power  production,  is  Rheinisch- 
Westf ^lisches  Elektrizitat swerk  (RTO),  Though  public  bodies 
held  much  of  its  stock,  the  R^vE  is  the  only  large  electric 
power  company  in  which  private  capital  dominates*  Besides  the 
properties  v/hich  it  operates  directly,  the  corporation  is  an 
important  holding  company  ovming  large  shares  in  firms  con¬ 
trolled  by  other  power  supply  groups.  With  its  subsidiaries, 
it  serves  the  Rhineland  and  parts  of  Westphalia,  Hesse-Nassau, 
Hanover,  Rhine-Hesse,  Oldenburg,  and  the  Saar  —  a  highly 
industrialized  territory  and  the  Reich’s  most  important  area 
of  electric  power  consunipt Ion,  Its  main  supply  comes  from 
large  steam  plants  located  on  or  near  Ruhr  hard-coal  mines  and 
brown-coal  mines  west  of  Cologne,  supplemented  by  important 
amounts  of  hydroelectric  power  sent  from  the  south  over  RWE’s 
380/220-kVo  trunk  line.  Many  medium-sized  and  smaller 
industrial  stations,  principally  belonging  to  Ruhr  hard-coal 
mines,  feed  the  RV/E  grid.  Several  of  its  fairly  important 
subsidiaries  have  well-defined  supply  areas  of  their  own. 

RT.VE  ha.s  extensive  holdings  in  coal  mining  property ; 
particularly  in  the  Rulir.  Its  policy  of  economic  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  has  also  led  it  to  the  acquisition  of  construction 
companies.  The  company  has  important  interests  in  some  of 
the  large  hydroelectric  works  in  Austria  and  south  Germany 
from  which  it  draws  current.  Other  important  interests  of  RWE 

branch  out  into  electric  streetcar  lines  and  gas-supply  enterprises. 
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b •  Centra 1  and  Northern  V/estphalia .  Vereinigte 
Elektrizitatswerk  \/estfalen  AC.  (VEi/)  Dortmund  operates  in 
the  territory  north  of  that  of  Rvffi,  serving  tv;o-thirds  of 
the  province  of  Westphalia.  YStI  is  entirely  publicly  owned, 
chiefly  by  the  province  which  it  serves,  the  cities  of  Bochum 
and  Dortmund,  and  various  municipal  bodies  in  the  area.  VEV/ 
is  a  net  importer  of  power  from  other  firms;  little  or  no 
electricity  is  sold  outside  the  supply  area.  About  65  percent 
of  its  current  is  sold  to  industrial  users.  Its  main  consump¬ 
tion  center  is  the  city  of  Dortmund.  Tne  main  generating  sta-  • 
tions  are  four  large  hard-coal  plants,  supplemented  by  a  few 
small  hydroelectric  plants.  Energy  requirements  which  VEW 
cannot  cover  'v^ith  its  o\^n  generating  capacity  are  met  by 
purchase  from  Steinkohlen-Elektrizitats  AG,  Essen,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Westphalian  coal  syndicate.  VE./  also  has  fairly  impor¬ 
tant  holdings  of  gas  works  and  other  public  utilities. 

c.  Bavaria.  Bavaria  is  one  of  the  richest  sections  of 
the  Reich  in  water  po\/er  and  one  of  the  poorest  in  coal.  It 
draws  its  electric  power  mainly  from  large  state-owned  hydro- 
•  electric  plants  and  distributes  it  mostly  through  smaller 
retailing  plants  in  which  private  ownership  is  fairly  important. 

(1)  Bayernv/erk  AG.  The  connecting  link  between  the 
producing  and  distributing  groups  is  the  state-built  high- 
tension  net.  It  is  operated  by  a  special  company,  the  Bayern- 
werk  AG  ,  I\/[unich,  now  owned  50  percent  by  the  state  of  Bavaria 
and  50  percent  by  the  Reich’s  holding  company,  Vereinigte 


Industrieunternehmunfijen  AQ.  Main  supplies  of  energy  for  the 
net  are  dravm  from  the  Walchensee  and  Mi t tier e  Isar  hydro¬ 
electric  developments ,  ^  two  state-owned  companies  v/hich  Bayern- 
werk  operates  under  a  community-of-interest  agreement.  Apart 
from  this,  Bayernwerk  owns  only  the  highly  ixTiportant  120,000 
kw.  brown-coal  station  at  Schwandorf,  which  is  fueled  from 
local  sources.  Tiroler  Wajpse_rkraj;t^\>^^^^  and  Rlllin-:Main-Donau_ 

^  contribute  important  amounts  of  current  to  the  Bayernv/erk 
net,  as  does  steam  station  at  Nurem¬ 

berg.  In  suimiior,  surplus  hydroelectric  nower  is  sold  to  H’.-ffl, 

AG,  ASi/,  and  Nlektrov^/erke,  In  v/inter,  the 
energy  flow  is  reversed. 

Other  important  concerns  operating  within  Bavaria  are: 

^ swerke  Mtinchen ,  which  supplies 
about  85  percent  of  the  requirements  of  the  city  of  Afunich 
from  its  steam  and  hydroelectric  generating  stations^ 

^ ^  ^  ^J^osskraf  t v\/erk  Branken  AG-,  Nur emb erg,  v;hich  serves 
the  city  and  its  environs; 

^ ^ ^  k t r i z, i t t swerke  AG ,  Aug s bur g ,  wh ich  serves 

southwestern  Bavaria,  including  the  electrochemical  industries; 

(5)  Innwerk  AG^  Munich,  which  supplies  the  important 
aluminum  industry  along  the  Inn  JRiver.  ' 

< 

Mien-  Baden  is  served  mainly  by  Badenwerk  AG,  Karls¬ 
ruhe  (BADAG),  ov7ned  entirely  by  the  state  of  Baden.  Prpduction 
IS  based  on  the  plentiful  water  pov^er  resources  of  the  region, 
i/hich  also  supply  significant  quantities  of  pov^er  for  export 


ta  other  regions.  Badenwerk  covers  most  of  northern  and 
central  Baden  directly,  supplies  much  of  the  energy  for  other 
distributing  firms  in  this  section,  and  owns  the  high-tension 
grid  system  covering  the  whole  state.  Only  in  the  south¬ 
western  corner,  between  the  French  and  Swiss  borders,  are 
other  firms  predominant,  mainly  Fraftwerk  Ryburg-Schworstadt  AG-« 
Q-rosskraftwerk  Mannheim  AG-,  owned  by  the  city  of  Mannheim, 
Westmarkwerke .  and  Badenwerk .  owns,  one  of  the  largest  steam 
plants  in  southern  G-ermany.  A  large  part  of  its  output  goes  to 
the  3e,denwerk  grid  through  Rheinau;  other  important  amounts  of 
power  ‘are  supplied  to  the  Mannheim  district,  We.stmarkwerke ,  and 
Elektrizit^atsV'Terk  Rheinh essen  AG- « 

Soutn  Baden  is  supplied  mainly  by  the  large,  low-head, 
continuous-flow  Rhine  power  stations  operating  princip8.11y 
for  the  chemical  and  metallurgical  industries o  Witnout  excep¬ 
tion,  these  plants  are  located  directly  on  the  G-erman-Swiss 
border  or  a  short  distance  from  either  frontier.  Ownership 
is  divided  between  G-erman  and  Swiss  capital.  Significant 
amounts  of  power  from  these  stations  are  also  sent  north  to 
feed  Riffi  territory.  These  border  stations  can  generate  about 
2,500,000,000  kwh.  per  year,  most  of  v/hich  is  at  present  used 
by  G-ermany. 

Uurt emberg.  Uurtemberg  is  served  ma.inly  by  the 
Energcie-Versorgung  Schwaben  (EVS;,  founded  in  1939  under  Nazi 
pressure  by  forced  consolidation  of  smaller  firms*  Including 
its  main  subsidiary,  Uberl8.ndzentrale  Jagstkreis  AO,  it  serves 
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about  three-fourths  of  the  state.  More  than  95  percent  of  the 

« 

capital  stock  of  EVS  is  owned  directly  or  indirectly  by  local 
and  state  governmental  bodies.  Host  of  its  energy  require¬ 
ments  are  purchased  from  the  Baden  and  Bavarian  networks© 
Oberschwabische  Elektrizitatswerke  (0E¥)  .  serving 
southern  Wurtemburg,  draws  most  of  ita  power  from  its  steam 
plant  at  Biberach.  The  city  of  Stuttgart  is  supplied  by  an 
important  municipal  enterprise,  Technische  Werke  der  Stadt 
Stuttgart  (thermal  plants),  which  has  a  power-exchange  agree-  • 
ment  with  the  EVS, 

fc  Thurlngiacv  Thuringia^  s  electric  power  supply  is 
dominated  by  Thuringenwerk  AG-,  Weimar,  owned  by  the  state  of 
Thuringia,  Breus senelektra,  and  ASW,  Only  about  one-fourth 
of  its  total  sales  are  produced  from  its  own  power  plants  or 
those  of  los  subsidiaries.  The  company  buys  most  of  the  energy 
for  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  from  the  Bohlen  plant  of  ASW; 
for  the  west,  from  Breus senelektra  through  Borken;  and  for  the 
southern  section  around  Sonneberg,  from  Bayernwerk, 

Saxonvo  Electric  power  supply  in  the  state  of  Saxony 

It 

is  dominated  by  the  state-owned  AG-  Sachsische  Werke.  (ASV/) 

Dresden,  whose  interests  extend  also  to  the  fields  of  low- 

. 

temperature  carbonization  coking  and  brown-coal  mining,  the 
company  owning  about  two-thirds  of  the  brown  coa,l  fields  in 
the  state.  The  chief  source  of  energy  is  brown  coal,  supple¬ 
mented  by  smaller  amounts  of  water  power  e,nd  hard  coal.  Bur- 
chases  of  current  are  mainly  from  Elektrowerke .  Energy  is 
exchanged  with  Thuringenwerk  and  Bayernwerk,  Main  generating 
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stations  are  at  BOhlen,  Hirsclif elde ,  and  Espenhain-IvIOlbis. 

Sone  of  the  large  consiuaers  of  energy  are  Braunkohle-Benzin 
AG,  F.  A.  Lange  Ketallv/erke  AG,  Georg  Liebmann,  Sachsische 
Erzbergv»^erke  GmbH  in  Freiberg,  Elektrochemische  GcibH  in 
Hirschfelde,  Reichsbahndlrektion  Dresden,  and  the  cities  of 
Leipzig,  Dresden,  and  Klingenthal. 

h.  Central  Germany  and  Silesia.  Much  of  central  G-oriiany 
and  Silesia  form  the  province  of  Elektro'v/erke  AG,  ov/ned  by  the 
Reich  t-iroug.i  its  holding  comnany  VIAG  (Vereinigte  Industrie^ 
unterehmungen  AG)  ,  Eloktrowerke  is  second  only  to  R./E  in  its 
output  of  electric  energy,  only  about  one-third  of  v;hich 
goes  to  retailers.  Ihese,  however,  include  virtually  all  the 
important  distributors  in  central  and  eastern  Germany.  The 
firm  sells  little  or  no  current  directly  to  small  consumers. 

The  bulk  of  its  output  goes  instead  to  important  industrial 
works,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  electrochemistry  and 
electrometallurgy,  such  as  the  Piesteritz  nitrates  plant,  the 
Lauta  aluminum  plant,  the  Zschorne\7itz  plant  of  llektro- 
schmelze  GmbH,  the  Bitterfeld  aluminum,  magnesium,  and  chemical 
plants,  the  Lonza-Jerko  GmbH,  the  Buna  plant  at  Schkopau,  the 
iron  works  at  .Varsteln,  the  Giesche  zinc  refinery  near  Magde¬ 
burg,  and  the  synthetic  gasoline  plant  of  Braunkohle  Benzin  AG 
at  Ifegdeburg.  file  coxupany  also  shares  equally  with  BE'./AG  the 
100,000  kw.  load  of  the  Berlin  subway  and  ring-lines  of  the 
Reichsbahn.  Ivfein  production  of  energy  comes  from  the  company’s 
large  brown-coal  plants' at  Golpa-Zschornewitz ,  Lauta, 
Trattendorf,  and  Vockerode,  Since  1936  Elektrowerke  has 
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made  substantial  use  of  energy  from  Lovver  Silesian  industrial 


plants,  and  has,  in  addition,  increased  its  purchases  from 
Upper  Silesian  colliery  stations. 

Among  Elektrowerke »s  most  important  subsidiaries  in 
Central  Germany  are:  (1)  Braunschweigische  Kolilenbergweie^, 
Kelmstedt,  (2)  Uberlaxidzentrale  Helmstedt  AG  (  a  100  per¬ 

cent  owned  subsidiary  of  BKB);  (3)  Mt_teldeutsches  ICraftwork 
^^M^rg^AG  (Mikramag);  (4)  Elektrizitatswerk  Sachsen-Anhalt 
(JjSAG)  Halle;  (5)  Elcktrizitatsversorgung  iji^Lfensf elder 

Halle  (owned  59.7  percent  and  managed  by  ESAG) . 


J-lektro./erke  ’  s  interests  in  Silesia  are  considerable  and 
a  close  cooperation  and  exchange  of  energy  exists  between 
Elektrowerke  and  most  of  the  companies  serving  Silesia.  Tlie 
largest  of  tnese  firms  are  Schlesische  Eloktrlzitgts  und_ 

Gas  AG  Gleiwitz  and  Elektrizi tatswerk  Schlesien  AG. 

1*  t_^^^  .  ^e^ssische  Slek;orj^tc^-^s_AG 

(^eussenelekti^a;  PEA),  owned  entirely  by  the  state  of  Prussia, 
covers  directly  or  through  its  subsidiaries  most  of  north- 
central  Germany  from  the  T4iin  Piver  to  the  North  Sea,  including 
the  provinces  of  Hesso-Nassau  and  Hanover.  In  the  north  it 
operates  through  its  subsidiary,  Nordwestdeutsche 
(IP/DK).  Preussenelektra  operates  mainly  as  a  producer  and 
wholesale  distributor.  About  four-fifths  of  its  deliveries 
are  for  resale.  LJany  of  its  distributors  have  become  its 
subsidiaries.  Its  principal  airectly  owned  plant  is  the  large 
brown-coal  steam  station  at  Borken,  19  miles  southwest  of 
Kassel^which  is  connected  with  the  important  pump  storage  ' 
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plant  at  Waildeck,  near  Bringhauseno  The  main  generating  plants 
of  IV.IDK  are  Unterweser  bei  Farge  (near  Bremen),  a  hard-cosJ. 
station  of  about  200,000  kw« ;  and  Wiesmoor,  which,  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  about  50,000  kw© ,  is  the  largest  peat-burning  plant 
in  Germany. 

Hallendorf  —  probably  the  largest  industrial  power  sta- 

I 

tion  in  Germany  —  is  located  in  Preussenelektra’ s  territory, 

and  supplies  energy  for  the  Salzgitter  steel  pls.nt  of  the 
^  • 

Hermann  Goring  Works.  Total  capacity  is  at  ler,st  250,000  kw. , 
and  possibly  400-600,000  kw.  This  station  is  believed  to  be 
connected  with  Berlin  and  Hanover. 

Hgjnburgi s che  Elektrizitat swerke  (HEU)  ,  the  second  largest 
municipal  public  utility  in  Germany,  adjoins  the  area  of  the 
Preus senelekt rta.  The  company  has  two  large  stations  .within  the 
city,  Tiefstack  and  Neuhof,  which  supply  most  of  the  city*s 
needs.  An  interconnection  exists  with  NMDE  through  its  station 
in  Harburg,  whence  additional  energy  is  draxm. 

Northeastern  Germany. 

(l)  Berliner  Kraft  und  Licht  AG,  owned  jointly  by  the 
city,  Preussenelektra,  and  Elektrowerke ,  serves  over  four 
million  persons  in  the  greater  Berlin  area,  except  for  the 
suburb  of  Wannsee.  A  dozen  pox^rer  plants  in  the  area,  of  x/hich 
Klingenberg  and  West  a.re  the  most  important,  supply  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  city’s  needs.  Other  requirements  are  drawn  from 
the  central  German  broxvn— coa,l  sta.tions  of  Elektroxverkc  and  HEW 
through  the  Friedrichsf elde  sxvitching  station. 
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(2)  M^rklsches  Elektrlzitatswerk.  Ila.rkisehes  Elektrizl- 
t&tswerkj  (MEW) covers  most  of  Mark  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  and 
Mecklenburg  (-ey-cept  the  cities  of  Berlin  and  Stettin) .  It  has 

a  large  unified  supply-area,  consisting  of  sparsely  populated 

( 

agricultural  country  with  a  comparatively  low  consumption  of 
electricity.  Its  largest  plant  is  a  brown-coal  sta.tion  at 
Finkenheerd,  near  Frankfurt  a.  d.  Oder.  Energy  requirements 
of  MEW  customers  are  met  in  part  by  purchase  of  current  from 
the  Elektrowerke  ,  and  G-rosskraf ti-rerk  Stettin  AQ-, 

(3)  Ostoreussenwerk  AG-»  Most  of  East  Prussia  is 
served  by  Ostpreussenwerk  AQ-.  owned  entirely  by  public  capital. 
The  company  produces  almost  all  its  own  requirements,  mainly 
from  steam  plants,  for  v/hich  fuel  is  imported  from  Centra,!  Ger¬ 
many  or  Poland.  G-enerating  capacity  was  expanded  in  1940,  in 
response  to  war  industrialization  of  the  province.  The 
company's  60-kv ,  grid,  running  into  Danzig  and  perhaps  to  Memel, 
is  not  connected  with  the  main  German  netv.^ork. 
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B.  Significant  Developments  During  the  War. 

1,  Precautions  Against  Air  Raid  Damage.  The  danger  of  air 
attack  on  the  German  electric  power  supply  has  been  a  matter 
of  grave  concern  for  the  Reich  since  about  1936  and  has  forced 
development  of  the  electric  supply  industry  along  lines  in¬ 
tended  to  give  maximum  protection. 

In  this  respect,  the  most  important  characteristic  of 
the  industry  is  the  extensive  power -transmission  net  which 

1  in 

covers  all  Germany.  Over  one-fourth  of  the  present  high-tension 
kilometrage  has  been  constructed  since  1935  under  pressure 
and  supervision  of  governmental  and  military  authorities.  In 
general,  new  construction  has  supplemented  old  lines  so  that 
there  are  at  least  two  routes  betv/een  important  producing  and 
consuming  centers.  Furthermore,  connections  between  individual 
public  utility  companies  have  been  strengthened,  even  where 
economically  useless,  to  provide  emergency  supply  to  important 
consuming  areas,  protection  against  bomb  splinters  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  devices  such  as  blast  walls.  Large  mobile  trans¬ 
formers  mounted  on  railway  carriages  are  installed  as  regular 
equipment  on  certain  lines,  and  are  held  in  reserve  for  the 
whole  grid  system.  At  least  twenty  100,000-kva.  transformers 
for  220/110/10  kv.  are  known  to  have  been  constructed.  Mobile 
switching  units  have  also  been  developed,  and  whole  switching 

stations  may  thus  be  moved  by  rail. 

2.  Pooling  of  Capacity  by  Connecting  Industrial  Power  Plants 

to  the  Grid.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  connecting 
private  industrial  plants  to  the.  national  grid  system.  Most  of 
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the  plants  in  this  group  are  now  connected,  while  the  great 

s  ized 

number  of  small  and  medium/industrial  plants  serve  only  as 
standby  and  reserve  stations.  All  the  small  Diesel  plants 
have  probably  been  idle  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 

3*  Increasing  Dependence  on  German  Coal»  The  steadily 
rising  demand  for  bituminous  coal  and  the  practical  impos¬ 
sibility  of  a  further  increase  in  its  production  have  m.ade 
brown  coal  the  most  practical  fuel  for  thermal  power  plants 
apart,  of  course,  from  the  use  of  by-product  coke-ovGi  and 
blast-furnace  gas.  The  largest  part  of  new  thermal  pov/er 
plant  construction  since  1937  has  consisted  of  brown  coal 
plants  built  in  the  central  German  Industrial  region.  With 
the  cessation  of  war  production  this  area  will  have  an  enormous 
surplus  of  power  facilities, 

Wfter  Shortage,  .  Since  the  fall  of  1941,  all  Europe  has 
been  suffering  from,  a  severe  shortage  of  water  occasioned  by  a 
series  of  droughts.  As  a  result,  storage  reservoirs  arc  de¬ 
pleted  and  hydroelectric  power  production  diminished.  It  is 
unlikely  that  there  will  be  any  basic  change  in  the  situation 
in  the  near  future,  since  any  normal  reserve  has  been  depleted. 
At  present  (spring  1944)  gauge  readings  on  the  Upper  Rhine  and 
on  the  Danube  arc  at  a  record  low,  and  the  annual  loss  of 
energy  may  reach  several  billion  kwh,  for  the  Reich  and 
Austria  as  a  whole, 

Air  Raid  Damage  to  Power  Facilities,  Although  power 
facilities  have  been  relatively  low  on  bomb-target  priority 

lists,  heavy  attacks  on  large  cities  and  on  special  industrial 
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installations  must  have  meant  considerable  damage  to  generat¬ 
ing  and  transforming  equipment  within  these  two  types  of  areas. 
Damage  will  have  been  partly  j*epaired,  but  some  units  will  have 
been  permanently  wrecked.  On  the  other  hand,  some  highly  in¬ 
dustrialized  regions .with  large  and  numerous  power  installations 
have  not  yet  been  subjected  to  extensive  bombing.  None  of  the 
large  hydroelectric  stations  in  the  Schwarzwald  (Black  Forest), 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  the  Alps  have  yet  been  damaged,  nor  has 
the  Silesian  area. 

Some  of  the  large  electrical-equipment  factories  have 
been  bombed  repeatedly,  probably  with  considerable  permanent 
damage.  The  resulting  reduced  production  capacity,  however, 
should  still  be  sufficient  to  provide  replacement  material 
for  that  part  of  the  electric  supply  system  which  will  be 
kept  oper-qting  at  the  end  of  hostilities, 

6,  New  Industrial  Concentrations^  vl/ithin  the  last  several 
years,  there  has  been  a  shift  of  emphasis  in  industrial  activity 
from  west  to  east.  Expansion  of  existing  facilities  and  develop^ 
ment  of  new  capacity  (especially  in  synthetic  oil,  chemical, 
metallurgical,  and  similar  industries-)  has  taken  place  on  a 
large  scale,  with  possibly  some  actual  transfer  of  industrial 
equipment  and  workers  from  heavily  bombed  areas  in  the  west. 

The  two  main  centers  of  this  expansion,  within  the 
borders  of  Germany  proper,  have  been  Upper  Silesia  and  the 
central  industrial  region.  The  physical  extent  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  is  not  precisely  known*  That  its  dimensions  are 
large,  however,  is  evidenced  by  its  two-fold  effect  on  the 
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power  system:  (1)  large  new  generating  facilities  have  been 
built  in  these  areas;  and  (2)  the  high-tension  network  has 
here  been  expanded  greatly  in  excess  of  peacetime  requirements. 
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Present  Administration  of  the  German  Electric  Pow^ 
Industry  1/ 

Tile  German  government  has  centralized  the  authority  over 
all  electric  utility  companies.  It  controls  the  construction 
and  expansion  of  plants  and  power -lines,  allocates  raw 
materials,  fixes  rates,  allots  energy  among  consumer  grouns, 
and  directs  its  transmission  within  the  high-tension  network. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  v/orld  ./ar  IT,  three  principal 
agencies  have  been  successively  responsible  for  the  controls: 

(1)  The  klinistry  of  the  Economy  ( >/irtscliaf tsminis- 
ter lum) ,  by  its  authority  under  the  Energy" 
Economy  Act  of  1935;  by  its  supervision  of  the 
Reich  Pov/er  Group  (Reichsgrunpe  En^rgie)  during 
1934-A-l;  and  by  allocating  electricity  through 
the  Reich  Office  for  the  Electric  Industry 

( Reichsstelle  ftir  die  Slektrizitatsv/irtschaf t ) 
from  1939  to  1941; 

(2)  The  General  Inspector  for  Jater  and  Pov/er 
(Generalinspektor  fttr  V/asser  und  Energie)  , 

'  created  in  1941  ^nd  at  that  time  given  most 
of  the  authority  that  the  Ministry  of  the 
Economy  had  had  over  the  electric  po\/or  industry; 

(3)  The  Office  for  the  Provision  of  Pov/er  (Amt  fdr 
Energieplanung )  in  the  Ministry  of  A-rmanents  and 
Uar  Production,  to  which  the  General  Inspector’s 
electric  power  functions  were  subordinated  in 
September  1943. 


1/  A  more  complete  treatment  is  to  be  found  in  Civil  Affairs 
Handbook,  Germany,  lOA,  -electric  Power.  Certain  information 
presented  here  is  more  up-to-date  than  the  Handbook  treatment, 
and  Several  important  items  omitted  from  the  Handbook  are 
treated  here.  The  two  should  be  read  together.  Another  im¬ 
portant  source  is  the  Civil  Affairs  Handbook,  Germany,  2T, 
Economic  Controls  in  Nazi  Germany,  t=specially  pp.  5,  13,  14, 
21,  89,  93,  and  114-141.  See  also  Annex  I  of  this  Appendix, 
which  consists  of  briefs  of  three  lav;s  now  in  force  which  v/ill 
be  of  importance  to  the  occupying  authorities. 
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Thus,  at  the  present  time,  final  authority  over  the  electric 
power  industry  is  located  in  the  Ministry  of  Armaments  and  War 
Production. 

1#  Production  of  Power.  The  principal  agencies  dealing  with 
’the  producers  and  the  production  of  power  are  j 

(a)  The  Office  for  the  Provision  of  Power  (Arat  fur 
Energieplanung) ; 

(b)  The  Electricity  Supply  .Business  Group  ( Wlrtschaf ts- 
gruppe  Elektrizi tatsversorgung)  of  the  Reich  Povver 
Group  (Reichsgruppe  Energie); 

(c)  The  Reich  Office  for  the  Electricity  Industry  (Reibhs- 
stelle  fur  die  Elektrizi tEtswirtschaft ) ; 

(d)  The  Reich  Ministry  of  the  Economy  (Reichswirtschaf ts- 
ministerium) c 

The  Reich  Power  Group,  functioning  through  its  member  ,  the 
Electricity  Supply  Business  Group,  is  the  chief  agent  of  the 
Reich  government  for  applying  regulations  and  controls  to  the 
business  operations  of  the  industry.  Formal  responsibility 
for  this  function  reposes  in  the  Office  for  the  Provision  of 
Power  as  agent  for  the  General  Inspector.  Three  especially 
important  laws  concerning  electric  power  introduced  since  the 
Nazis  took  power  are:  (1)  the  Energy  Economy  Act  of  1935 
(2)  the  Uniform  Rate  Act  of  1938,  and  (3)  the  lav/  for  Protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Electricity  Supply  of  1939,  The  1935  act  gave 
legal  approval  td  the  partition  of  Germany  into  regions  to  be 
supplied  by  monopolistic  companies  but  charged  each  company 
with  the  responsibility  of  providing  adequate  service  (on  the 
threat  of  expropriation)  and  with  the  duty  of  supplying  all 
would-be  consumers  without  discrimination.  The  law  vested 
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broad  regulatory  powers  on  nearly  every  phase  of  cojupany  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  Ministry  of  the  ^economy.  Ihe  Ministry  of  Armaments 
and  War  Production  is  the  authority  which  now  enforces  most  of 
the  provisions  of  this  law.  The  1938  law,  covering  both  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  distribution,  established  the  methods  by  which 
rates  may  be  computed  and  fixed  maximiom  rates.  It  is  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Reich  Commissioner  for  Price  Administration 
(Heichskommissar  ftir  die  Preisbildung ) .  The  Electricity  Supply 
Business  Group,  as  a  semi-governmental  agency  of  which  all  pro- 
ducers  of  electric  energy  are  required  to  be  members  and 

s 

financial  supporters,  participates  in  the  execution  of  both 
of  these  la\^s.  Tne  1939  la\;  established  and  assigned  functions 
to  the  Reich  Office  for  the  Electricity  Industry  (Reichsstelle 
ftlr  die  Elektrizitfitswirtschaf  t )  discussed  in  2.  belo\/. 

Tlie  present  structure  of  the’  Reich  agencies  participating 
in  the  control  of  the  industry  is  shown  in  the  chart,  "Govern¬ 
ment  Control  Over  Electric  Power  Industry  in  Germany,"  at  the 
end  of  this  Appendix. 

The  Reich  Office  for  the  Electricity  Industry  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  ascertaining  that  plants  produce  the  amount  of 
current  required  of  them.  The  Office  for  the  Provision  of 
Power  is  responsible  for  the  v/artime  program  of  expanding 
generating  capacity.  It  functions  through  13  regional  power 
deputies.  Government  subsidies  and  credits  for  construction 
have  played  some  part  in  new  construction.  Before  the  war, 
initiative  for  the  building  and  operation  of  new  plants  came 
from  tlie  electric  power  company  predominant  in  a  given  area. 
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but  such  ventures  required  the  approval  of  the  Reich  Ministry 
%  . 

of  the  Economy.  Standardization  of  equipment,  which  has  been 
a  major  means  of  facilitating  wartime  plant  -expansion  and  re¬ 
pairs,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Central  Ring  for  Electro¬ 
technical  Products  (Hauptringe  Elektrotechnlsche  Erzeugnlsse ) , 
an  instrument  of  the  Reich  Ministry  of  Armam.ents  and  War 
Production.  An  order  of  the  Ring  goes  into  force  as  law  as 
soon  as  it  is  published  in  the  Elektrotechnische  Zeitschrift, 
a  technical  journal* 

0 

The  Ministry  of  the  Economy  must  approve  any  loan 
flotations  by  electric  power  corporatiohs  on  the  capital 
market  and  its  consent  is  required  for  any  legal  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  power  companies*  The  Electricity  Supply  Business 
Group,  now  under  the  Minister  of  Armaments  and  V/ar  Production, 
exercises  a  large  amount  of  implicit  authority  over  corporate 
structure  by  virtue  of  certain  lav/s  and  the  requirement  of 
reports  and  Information  on  the  economic  condition  of  electric 
power  companies. 

Industrial  self-supplying  plants  are  similarly  Reich- 
controlled.  Those  of  any  size  are  virtually  all  linked  to 
the  grid.  They  are  required  to  produce  power  for  the  general 
flupply  whenever  the  regular  supply  plants  are  inadequate  to 
to  meet  the  need.  As  public  suppliers  they  come  under  most 
of  the  regulations  governing  the  plants  regularly  engaged 
in  the  public  supply  business.  An  ordinance  of  1936  re¬ 
quires  all  companies  with  a  power  plant  of  over  1,000  kw. 
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installed  capacity,  even  if  .they  are  not  power-supplying  con¬ 
cerns,  to  make  reports  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Economy  in  the 
same^way  as  power-supplying  concerns. 

Large  power  plants  are,  of  course,  subject  to  certain 
regulations  applying  to  large  industrial  plants  generally, 
e.g.,  they  must  employ  power-saving  engineers  and  labor- 
utilizing  engineers,  and  the  Nazi  Party  extends  into  the 
plants,  with  ’’cell  leaders”  (Beruf sobmanner )  distributed 
among  the  labor  force. 

Local  distribution  of  power  is  regulated  by, munici¬ 
palities  in  the  form  of  control  over  rights  of  way.  The 
Reich  may  overrule  a  municipality,  however,  and  may  repre¬ 
sent  the  utility  company  in  eminent  domain  proceedings  as 
well, 

2.  'Allocation  of  Electricity,  Local  needs  vary,,  and  the 
flow  of  electric  power  across  the  country  fluctuates  in  volume 
and  reverses  its  direction  periodically.  A  given  region  may 
be  a  surplus  area  at  one  season  and  a  deficiency  area  at 
another,  in  the  production  of  electricity.  Bavaria,  for 
example,  exports  hydroelectric  power  in  the  spring  and 
summer  but  imports  power  during  the  winter.  Such  ex¬ 
changes  are  regulated  carefully  and  the  distribution  of 
power  to  consumers  within  a  region  goes  according  to  priori¬ 
ties,  The  agency  v/hich  controls  the  shipment  of  current 
from  one  section  of  the  Reich  to  another  and  enforces  the 
priority  scheme  is  the  Reich  Office  for  the  Electricity 
Industry,  In  directing  operation  of  the  nation-wide  grid 
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system  it  follov/s  broad  directives  from  the  Office  for  the 
Provision  of  Power  in  the  Reich  Ministry  of  Armaments  and 
War  Production. 

Its  field  representatives  are  called  regional  load 
allocators  and  district  load  allocators  ( Bezirkslas tver teller , 
Gaulas tve r teller ) ,  attached  to  13  of  the  15  regional  offices 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Economy  ( Bezlrkswirtschaf tsamter )  and 
to  the  district  economic  chambers  (Gauwirtschaf tskammer ) ,  re¬ 
spectively,  The  monthly  quotas  of  electric  power  which  the 
Reich  Office  allocates  to  each  of  the  13  electric  supply 
regions  are  further  allocated  by  these  officials,  who  deter¬ 
mine  the  ultimate  deliveries  of  power  to  local  consumers  ac¬ 
cording  to  priority. 

3.  Provision  of  Raw  Materials  for  Power  Plants. 

(^)  Water-Use  Rights.  All  surface  and  underground 
waters  of  Germany  are  considered  by  long  legal  tradition  to 
be  a  part  of  the  public  domain  of  the  state  (Land)  in  v;hich 
they  are  located.  Perrriission  must  be  granted  by  the  state 
(in  Prussia  by  the  provinces  acting  in  behalf  of  the  state) 
for  any  company,  whether  publicly  or  privately  owned,  to 
utilize  water.  A  nearly  universal  practice  is  for  the  state 
bo  grc^n.t  permission,  in  the  foriii  of  a  Vi^ater  concession 
(Wasserkonzession) ,  with  the  stipulation  that  a  percentage 
of  the  net  income  derived  from  use  of  the  water  shall  be 
paid  to  the  state. 

Procurement  of  Coal.  Each  thermal  plant  submits 
its  claim  for  coal  to  the  Electricity  Supply  Business  Group. 
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The  Group  combines  these  claims  and  passes  them  on  to  the 
Reich  power  Group,  The  latter  then  submits  the  claim  for 
the  Electric  pov/er  and  gas  industries  to  the  Reich  coal  As¬ 
sociation  ( Reichsvereinigung  Kohle )  .  which  allocates  v/hatever 
quota  it  sees  fit.  Since  the  Reich  Coal  Association  is  a 
pare  of  the  Emistry  of  Armaments,  there  is  no  chance  of  the 
pov/er  industry's  not  getting  enough  coal  to  meet  its  war  pro¬ 
duction  assignments.  The  quota  for  the  power  industry  is  then 
divided  between  electricity  and  gas.  The  Electricity  Supply 
Business  Group  makes  sub-allocations  of  coal  to  the  individual 
electric  power  companies  or  plants, 

4,  power-Savixig  Policy,  There  is  a  special  Deputy  for 
power  Saving  ( sonderbeauf tragter  fur  die  Energiesparung) 
responsible  to  the  Minister  of  Armaments  and  V/ar  Production  and 
to  Speer  as  COiiimis s loner  General  for  Armament  Tasks  in  the  Four 
Year  plan.  Under  him  are  15  pov er  deputies  who,  together  with 
the  15  regional  load  allocators  (Bezirkslastverteiler )  of  the 
Reich  Office  for  the  Electricity  Industry,  supervise  the  ration' 
ing  of  energy  to  trades  and  households  and  allocate  energy  to 
industries.  Also  under  the  authority  of  Lhe  Special  DexDuty 
for  power  Saving  are  the  ''pov;er-saving  engineers’'  installed  in 
all  industrial  plants  consuming  over  500  tons  of  coal  or 
100,000  cubic  meters  of  gas  per  year. 

Rationing  of  electric  power  supplies  is  actually  carried 
out  jy  the  local  electric  power  company,  according  to  centrally 
issued  schedules.  The  local  companies  distribute  the  power  and 
check  the  consumption  ox*  each  individual  user,  enforcing 
limitations,  if  necessary, 
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5,  Normal  Maintenance  and  IJmergency  Repair « 


The  Technical 


Emergency  Corps  (Technische  Nothilfe,  ”TEN0‘'),  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  over  100,000  skilled  and  semi-skilled  volunteers, 

makes  repairs  to  utilities  destroyed  by  air  raid,  fire,  flood, 

the 

or  other  catastrophe.  ‘’TENO*'  is  incorporated  in/Minis try  of 
tho  interior  as  an  auxiliary  police  force.  Some  of  its 
units  have  moved  with  the  Germian  Army,  restoring  utilities 
to  service  in  conquered  territories,  and  some  may  be  engaged 
in  ''scorched  earth"  demolition  as  the  Army  retreats. 

AS  for  normal  maintenance,  this  function  --  aside  from 
the  enforcement  of  safety  regulations  and  the  threat  of  expro¬ 
priation  for  gross  negligence  --  is  left  entirely  to  the 
operating  companies. 

ay 
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AIJNS::  I: 


BRIEFS  C-F  THREE  IH/IPORTAITT  LA^.;S. 


1 .  Energy  Economy  Act  ( G-ese F^rderung  der  Energiewirt- 

s c haf  t ;  J^ne rg i ewir t s^^af t sge s e of  I3  December  1935 • 

Paragraph  1:  The  German  electric  power  supply  industry  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Reich.  This  control  is  exercised 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Economy  /s^upplanted  in  this  capacity 
by  the  General  Inspector  for  Water  and  Po\.’er7,  in  conjunc 
tion  with  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  matters  concerning 
supply  of  cities  and  towns. 

Paragraph  2:  Po\/er  plants  in  the  meaning  of  this  law  are 
plants  \«/hich  engage  in  production,  transmission,  or  dis¬ 
tribution  of  electricity  or  gas.  Plants  concerned  only  v\?ith 
communications  are  not  included.  Regardless  of  their  legal 
forms  or  their  ownership,  all  enterprises  that  supply  other 
plants  with  electricity  or  gas,  or  that  administer  such 
activities,  are  power  plants.  Plants  supplying  others  Vi/ith 
po\>/er  as  a  subsidiary  activity,  or  for  limited  periods  only, 
are  considered  to  be  power  plants  to  the  extent  tnat  they 
supply  others.  In  case  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  status  of 
a  plant,  the  Minister  will  decide. 

Paragraph  3:  Necessary  information  must  be  reported  to  Minis¬ 
ter  by  plants. 

Paragraph  4*  (1)  The  Minister  must  be  notified  before  any 

plant  may  be  constructed,  renovated,  enlarged,  or  closed 
down.  (2)  The  Mnister  may  interpose  objections  within 
one  month,  or  if  he  deems  it  necessary  in  the  public 
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Interest,  he  may  prohibit  the  action,  with  two  months 
notice  given  the  enterprise  Involved,  following  the 
appropriate  ’’procedure  for  prohibition.”  (3)  The  Minister 
will  specify  what  reports  he  desires,  in  what  form,  and  at 
what  time.  He  will  also  specify  the  ”procedure  for  pro¬ 
hibition.”  (4)  The  Minister  may  call  for  reports  on  non- 
power-supply  functions  of  power  supply  companies. 

Paragraph  5:  (l)  When  plants  not  previously  doing  so  undertake 

to  supply  other  plants  with  power,  they  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  Minister  (unless  they  do  so  on  orders  of 
the  Reichsstelle) ,  (2)  Before  an  industrial  enterprise 

may  erect  or  enlarge  a  plant  to  provide  its  own  power 
supply,  it  must  notify  the  public  utility  serving  the 
area  of  its  intention. 

Paragraph  6:  (l)  Each  utility  which  serves  a  reserved  ter¬ 

ritory  is  obligated  to  publicize  its  rates  and  conditions 
of  service.  It  must  accept  all  consumers  who  desire  service, 
under  these  conditions  and  at  these  rates.  -  This  principle 
of  no-discrimination  is  called  ” allgemeine  Anschluss  und 
Versorgungs-pf licht „ ”  (2)  The  no-dlscrimination  principle 
does  not  extend  to  cases  where  it  is  economically  un¬ 
feasible  to  connect  a  party  to  the  network  or  to  supply  the 
party,  nor  to  cases  where  the  applicant  has  failed  to  give 
notice  under  Par,  5(2),  above,  unless  this  failure  was 
unavoidable,  or  occurred  more  than  ten  years  earlier, 

(3)  Industrial  self-supplying  plants,  even  though  their 
service  extends  to  plants  located  on  separate  pieces  of 
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property,  are  not  subject  to  the  no~discrimlnation 
principle.  They  can  sell  to  other  consumers,  using  their 
own  connecting  systems,  provided  that  the  public  supply 
company  does  not  object.  (4)  The  Minister  may  issue 
orders  differing  from  the  provisions  of.(l),  (2),  and 
(3),  above,  in  the  public  interest;  such  orders  will  be 
binding  on  both  the  administration  and  the  judiciary, 

(5)  If  a  power  supply  company  changes  from  private  to 
public  ownership  and  control,  under  the  provisions  of 
par,  17  of  the  G-erman  municipal  statute  (Deutsche 
Gemeindeordnung).  and  a  difficulty  arises  as  to  the 
application  of  the  no-discrimination  principle,  the 
procedure  set  forth  in  pars,  29  and  30  of  the  Gemeinde- 
ordnung  shall  be  followed;  the  administrative  court 
( Ve.-‘waltungsgericht )  shall  —  on  proposal  of  either 
party  to  the  dispute  —  have  jurisdiction  over  questions 
of  conditions  of  sale  which  the  company  must  offer  under 
par,  3(2),  above* 

Paragraph  7:  If  the  Minister  considers  it  economically 

desirable,  he  may  issue  laws  and  directives  to  establish 
uniform  rates  and  conditions  of  supply,  and  to  control 
prices  paid  by  the  supply  companies  for  power  purchased 

from  outside  producers. 

Paragraph  8:  (l)  If  a  supply  company  shows  that  it  cannot 

perform  its  assigned' functions  —  esoecially  those  re 
quired  of  it  by  this  law  —  and  cannot  attain  sufficient 
sales  by  the  removal  of  what*ever  '  hindrances  interfere 
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with  tho  performance  of  its  functions,  the  Minister  may 
(following  tho  ^procedure  for  prohibition,  prohibit  all 
or  a  part  of  the  activities  of  the  company*  He  may  order 
another  power  supply  company  to  take  over  the  supply  func¬ 
tions  of  the  interdicted  company*  In  case  the  interdicted 
company  is  controlled  by  one  ar  more  government  bodies,  it 
must  be  supplanted  by  another  government-controlled  company 
unless  this  would  be  uneconomical,  A  company  shall  -not  be 
required  to  take  over  another  company's  functions  if  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  do  so,  (2)  The  company  taking  over 
assumes  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  interdicted  company, 

(3)  The  Minister  riiay  instruct  the  company  taking  over  to  be¬ 
gin  operating  the  focilitics  before  the  transfer  has  been 
consiunmated,  if  this , is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 
service.  The  newly  installed  company  may  make  any  needed 
alterations  in  the  plant. 

Paragraph  9:  (1)  The  Minister  may,  on  the  proposal  of  the  new 
company,  order  the  expropriation  of  tho  property  of  the  old 
company,  A  formal  notification  will  be  made  if  the  old 
company  requests  it.  (2)  The  provisions  of  par,  11,  below, 
will  be  applied  in  the  expropriation  proceedings,  provided: 

1,  that  an  appropriate  indemnity  be  paid, 

2,  that  the  indemnification  will  be  made  in  tne  form  of 
ownership  participation  in  the  company  in  whose 
favor  the  expropriation  is  made,  if  this  company 

is  wholly  or  more  than  half  publicly-owned,  and  if 
the  owning  public  body  so  proposes,  and 

3,  that  the  Minister  may  handle  the  expropriation 
procedure  if  the  company  being  expropriated 
complains  that  the  company  in  whose  favor  the 
expropriation  is  made  is  not  carrying  it  through. 
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(2)  The  expropriati^on  and  indemnification  procedures  of 
the  various  states  sliall  be  applied,  until  such  time  aS 
a  Reich  expropriation  lav/  is  enacted.  (4)  No  public  taxes 
or  court  fees  ahall  be  iiiiposed  for  the  expropriation 
transactions • 

paragraph  10;  importation  of  electricity  or  gas  from  abroad 
by  means  of  permanent  lines  or  mains,  or  the  conclusion  of 
agreements  in  this  connection,  must  have  the  consent  of 
the  Minis ter, 

paragraph  11;  (1)  V’herever  eminent  domain  must  be  invoked  for 

purposes  of  pov/er  supply,  the  Minister  shall  initiate  the 
proceedings.  (2)  The  Re i chs e xi t e i gnung s ge s e t z  (v/henever 
it  is  passed;  meanv/hile  state  lav/s  govern)  shall  be 
followed,  and  the  Minister  shall  take  care  of  all  non- 
adminis trative  decisions,  such  as  the  extent  of  the  claim. 

paragraph  12;  The  Minister  has  authority  to  issue  orders  on 
the  applicability  of  charges  for  rights  of  v/ay,  and  the 
arno’onts  of  such  charges. 

paragraph  13;  (1)  The  Minister  may  issue  regulations  and 

orders  concerning  proper  maintenance  of  existing  power 
plants  and  the  construction  of  nev/  ones,  as  well  as  con¬ 
cerning  the  disposal  of  power,  to  the  extent  necessitated 
in  the  interests  of  national  defence,  and  v/ithin  the  bounds 
of  reasonableness,  feasibility,  and  convenience  of  the 
companies  concerned.  Companies  undertaking  construction 
needed  for  the  public  welfare  shall  be  paid  for  so  doing, 
the  amount  to  be  stipulated  by  the  Minister.  (2)  The 
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Minister  issues  regulations  and  orders  concerning  the 
technical  conditions,  operating  safety,  and  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  power-producing  and  power-consuming 
apparatus;  he  also  inspects  the  plants. 

Paragraph  14:  Technical  and  economic  information  available 
to  personnel  handling  the  execution  of  this  lav/  is 
confidential;  employees  must  take  an  oath  of  secrecy. 

Paragraph  15:  Penalties, 

Paragraph  16:  (l)  In  preparing  explanations  and  regulations 

based  on  this  law,  the  Minister  may  consult  the  chief  of 
the  Reich  Power  G-roup  ( Reichsgruppe  Energie)^  He  may 
delegate  his  authority  under  Pai'agraph  3  and  Par,  4  (l) 
to  the  chief,  (2)  The  Minister  may  delegate  certain 
other  authorities. 

Paragraph  17:  The  Law  of  51  December  1919  on  the  Socializatior 
of  the  Electricity  Industry  (and  certain  other  measures) 
is  hereby  repealed. 

Paragraph  16 S 

Paragraph  19 J  (l)  ,,,,  (2)  The  Minister  may  alter  or  set 
aside  State  (Land)  law  or  provisions  thereof,  in  re 
power  supply. 

Paragraph  20:  Effective  13  December  1935, 

Signed  by  Hitler 
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2 Decree  for  Protection  of  Electricity  Supply  (Vorordnung 
zur^SlcherstellunR  der  Eloktrlzltatsversorung)  of  3  Seetombor, 

By  the  authority  of  tho  Plenipotentiary  for  Reich  Administra¬ 
tion  (Genoralbevollm4*chtigto  fur  die  Reicha verbal tung)  and 
tho  High  Command  of  the  Armed  Forces  (Oberkommando  der  Wehr- 
macht ) ,  it  is  ordered: 

Section  1 

Roich  Office  for  the  Electricity  Industry  (Reichsstelle  fur 

die  Elektrizltats-wirtschaftT 

Paragraph  1:  For  the  security  of  the  Electric  supply,  the 
Reichsstelle  is  established,  with  headquarters  in  Berlin. 
Paragraph  2:  The  Minister,  of  the  Economy  shall  appoint  tho 
chief  (belter)  of  the  Reichsstelle ,  may  remove  him,  and 
shall  direct  his  work. 

Paragraph  3:  Powers  of  the  Relchsstello i 

a)  To  regulate  the  delivery  of  available  electricity  to 
users  according  to  priorities,  and  to  issue  implementing 
orders  to  generating  plants. 

b)  To  permanently  or  temporarily  cut  off  power  from  users, 
or  to  reduce  amounts  they  receive,  and  to  issue  implement¬ 
ing  orders  to  the  users. 

c)  To  take  all  necessary  precautions  to  assure  that  power 
will  be  reserved  for  use  of  the  most  important  consumers. 

In  this,  no  other  authority  or  office  may  interfere. 

Paragraph  4:  The  Minister  of  the  Economy  may  assign  other 
duties  and  powers  to  the  Reichsstelle ;  however,  he  must 
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do  so  jointly  v;ith  the  IvUnister  of  the  Interior  in  ^fetters 
concerning  the  power  supply  of  tov/ns  and  groups  of  towns. 


Section  2 


Duties  of  the  Hegional  Offices  of  _ tjie  Ministry  of  the  Econo- 
my  (Bezirkswirtscliaf  tsanTter r  and  of^  ^e  Chambers  "of  Iri^iis- 
Try  and  Uoii£e r c e  ’( Indus trTe~'~und  Handels-Klajnmer ) 
now'  suppTanFed"Ty  Gau  'Economic  Chambers/". 


Paragraph  5:  The  Regional  Offices  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Economy  shall  exercise  the  po\/ers  of  the  Reichsstelle 
in  their  regions.  They  shall  designate  officials  to 
function  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Reichsstelle . 
The  Minister  of  the  Economy  may  designate  certain  Regional 
Offices  to  exercise  these  po\/ers  over  territories  larger 
than  their  customary  regions.  Those  whose  customary 
territories  are  thus  absorbed  are  required  to  provide 
administrative  help  to  those  whose  territory  is  expanded. 
/According  to  some  reports  this  has  been  done,  creating 
thirteen  regions  for  electricity  allocation  within  the 
structure  of  the  fifteen  Regional  Offices  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  Economy_j_7 

Paragraph  6_:  'The  Chambers  of  Industry  and  Commerce  /now  re¬ 
placed  by  the  Gau  Economic  Chamber^J  also  exorcise  the 
Reichsstelle  ^ s  po\/ers  in  their  areas,  under  direct  orders 
from  the  R^^gional  Offices  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Economy. 

In  emergencies  the  Reichsstelle  may  issue  orders  to  them 
directly.  The  Minister  of  the  Economy  may  designate 
certain  Chambers  to  operate  in  this  regard  over  areas 
broader  than  their,  customary  boundcaries.  The  Chambers  whose 
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•  areas  are  tnas  absorbed  must  perform  any  neadecj  administrative 
help. 

Section  3 

Polatlon  to  the  Energy  .Economy  Act  of  Deg  13.  1935 

Paragraph  7:  Except  to  the  extent  that  it  conflicts  vith 
the  present  la'w,  the  regulaticns  of  the  Energy  Economy 
Act  remain  in  force. 

Paragraph  8:  The  report  required  by  paragraph  4  of  the 

Energy  Economy  Act  vhen  a  plant,  is  shut  dewn,  vill  not  bo 
required  if  the  closing  is  done  under  orders  of  the 
Reichs telle . 

paragraph  9:  The  authorization  required  by  paragraph  5  of 
the  Energy  Economy  Act  -when  an  Industrial  plant  disposes 
.  of  power  -to  an  outside  concern  is  not  required  during 
such  time  as  the  transaction  is  carried  out  under  orders 
of  the  Rcichsstelle. 

■  Paragraph  10:  The  no-discrimination  principle  docs  not  apply 
to  prevent  a  company  from  cutting  off  a  consumer's  power, 
if  this  has  been  ordered  by  the  Reichsstelle .  Paragraph  6(5) 
of  the  Energy  Economy  Act  is  suspended  for  the  period  in 

which  this  order  is  in  effect. 

Section  4 

Other  Topics 

Paragranh  11 :  The  Reichs s tel3-0  and  its  subordinate  agents  ma.y 
require  that  firms  report  on  their  technical  and  economic 
situations,  to-  the  extent  that  such  information  is  needed 
in  carrying  out  this  order. 
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Paragraph  12:  Employees  of  the  Reichsstelle  and  its 

subordinate  agents  must  maintain  secrecy  vith  respect  to 
all  information  about  companies  learned  in  connection 
■with  their  ■work. 

Paragraph  13:  Penalties. 

Paragraph  l4:  Penalties. 

Paragraph  15:  The  Minister  of  the  Economy  may  pay  indemnities 
for  any  injuries  suffered  in  consequence  of  this  act. 

Paragraph  l6:  The  Minister  of  the  Economy  ylll  issue  ■whatever 
further  regulations  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
order. 

Paragraph  17:  Effective  3  September  1939. 
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3 ,  G-erman  Municipal  Statu-te  (Deutsche  G-emelndeordnung)  of 
50  January  1935  .  _ _  _ _ 

Part  Six*.  Municipal  Economic  Activity 

Paragraph  60:  Detailed  regulations  concerning  management  of 
all  economic  activities  entered  into  by  municipalities. 
Paragraph  67;  Towns  may  undertake  or  enlarge  economic 
activities  only  if  they  can  afford  it  and  if  the 
activities  could  not  be  better  handled  in  some  other  way. 
Paragraph  68:  Six  weeks  notice  must  be  given  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  before  a  town  undertakes  or  enlarges  any 
economic  activity.  The  notice  must  show  that  all  legal 
requirements  are  fulfilled  and  that  the  financing  of 
the  activity  is  sound. 

Paragraph  69;  Similar  stipulations  with  respect  to  acquisition 
of  an  interest  in  an  established  economic  activity. 
Paragraph  70:  The  Mayor  represents  the  town  on  the  board  of 
directors  or  the  analogous  organ  of  company  in  which 
the  tovm  has  a  financial  interest;  his  word  is 
authoritative  for  the  town.  If  officials  or  appointees 
of  the  town  are  held  responsible  for  actions  performed 
in  their  official  capacity  which  cause  damage  attributable 
to  intent  or  to  gross  negligence  on  their  part,  they 
and  not  the  town  are  punished.  But  if  the  actions  have 
been  taken  in  obedience  to  orders,  the  town  must  accept 
the  responsibility. 

Paragraph  71:  Town  delegates  on  boards  of  directors  of 
companies  in  which  the  town  (or  group  of  towns)  has 
over  75  percent  interest,  cannot  approve  lending  or 
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borrowing  without  the  approval  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior.  This  is  also  the  rule  if  a  company  owned 
75  percent  by  municipalities  wishes  to  acquire  a  share 
in  another  company. 

Paragraph  72;  Economic  activities  shall  yield  a  profit 

for  the  town  budget.  Their  income  must  cover  at  least 
all  operating  expenses  and  interest  on  capital. 

Operating  .expenses  include  taxes,  Interest,  rents,  and 
all  payments  due  the  town  for  facilities  and  services 
provided.  All  such  services  and  facilities  must  be  paid 
for. 

Paragraph  73:  Town  enterprises  which  have  a  monopoly  on  their 
market  may  not  exploit  that  monopoly  by  requiring 
customers  to  make  extra  purchases  in  order  to  get 
essentials , 

Paragraph  74;  Enterprises  which  do  not  incorporate  under 
the  Reich  must  adopt  formal  by-laws.  Each  enterprise 
must  have  advisors,  chosen  from  among  the  businessmen 
of  the  town.  Management,  property  administration,  and 
accounting  shall  be  handled  so  that  they  can  easily 
be  examined. 

Paragraph  75:  The  incorporation  of  an  unincoroorated 

municipal  enterprise  must  be  cleared  with  the  Ministry 

of  the  Interior, 

O 
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Annex  II . 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Ministry  of  Economic  Vvarfare,  Enemy  Branch, 
Germany,  Electricity  Supply,  Part  I;  Generation 
and  Transmission,  August  1943.  This  report  des¬ 
cribes  the  generation  of  electricity  and  main  trans¬ 
mission  lines.  All  larger  stations  are  listed,  giv- 
'  Ing  their  important  technical  characteristics.  Sta¬ 
tistical  data  are  presented  for  1937  and  estimates 

are  made  for  1943.  Maps  of  the  transmission  systems 

« 

accompany  the  report. 

Ministry  of  Economic  V/arfare,  Electricity 
Supply  in  Germany,  Third  Report  by  Sir  Leonard 
Pearce,  November  1940.  This  is  an  early  report 
which  lists  alphabetically  the  larger  German  power 
stations  giving  their  pre-war i capacities , 

Die  Elehtrizit^tsv/lrtschaf t  im  Deutschen  Reich, 
Koppenstedt  Co.,  Berlin,  1938,  (Edited  by 
schafts^ruppe  Elektr izitRt sversorgun_g_).  This  publi¬ 
cation  --  of  v/hlch  only  the  issue  of  1935  v/as  avail¬ 
able  --  is  a  very  useful  reference  book  for  all 
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important  public  supply  companies  and  gives 
information  about  the  plants  owned  by  each.  It 
also  gives  short  summarie-s  of  electric  power 
facilities  by  major  geographic  regions.  The  issue 
.of  1937  is  said  to  list- all  plants  with  sales 
of  500,000  kv;h.  and  more  por  yea??.  A  supplement 
for  1939-40  is  reported  to  have  boon  published. 

Deutscher  Wasserv/irtschaf ts  -  and  Ivasserkrartverband 
. V.  ,  \vater  Pow er  Ejyploitat ion  in  Germany , 

Berlin,  1930,  A  complete  description  and  list  of 
all  hydro-electric  power  plants  in  Germany  as  of 
1950  v/ith  many  illustrations. 

Verzoichnis  der  deutschon  EloktrizitHtsworke , 
Dortmund,  1934.  (Edited  by  Vereinigung  der  Elek- 
trizitStswerkc  E.V.)  An  official  list  in  tabular 
form  of  all  public  power  plants,  giving  the  main 
technical  data  for  each  plant.  Latest  issue  avail¬ 
able  covers  1934, 

Miller,  Oskar  von,  Gutachten  {\ber  d.ie  Reichs- 
elcktrizltHtsvcrsorr.unp:.  VDI-Verlag  GmbH.,  Berlin, 

1*^30.  An  interesting  blueprint  for  the  German  electric 
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power  supply  industri'"  which  has  exeicised  a  profound  influence 
upon  the  electric  power  development  in  Germany  since  1933. 

It  is  said  that  many  of  the  book’s  recommendations  have  been 
realized  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

The  leading  technical  periodicals  in  the  fields  are: 

1)  Elektrotechnische  Zeitschrift  (E.T.Z.):  Covers  the 
field  of  electricity  with  emphasis  on  electrotechnical  equip¬ 
ment  and  development  of  new  power  facilities  in  Germany  and 
abroad. 

2)  Elektrizitatswir tschaf t :  Deals  mainly  \;ith  the  elec¬ 
tric  power  supply  industry. 

3)  Zlektrotcchnik  und  llaschinenbau :  Originally  published 
in  Vienna,  corresponds  to  the  Elektrotechnjl?=!cne  Zeitschrift  in 
Germany. 
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Two  Civil  Affairs  Handbooks  of  importanco 
to  electric  power  are: 

1)  ASP  manual  M356-10A,  Electric  Power, 

24  February  1944 . 

2)  ASF  manual  M356-2T,  Economic  Controls 
in  Nazi  Germany,  1  February  1944. 
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WAK  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  5  October  1944. 
War  Department  Pamphlet  No.  31—151  Civil  Affairs  In^sim^tion 
Guide,  Coal  Production  and  Distribution  in  Germany  has  been  pre-  : 
pared  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  and  is  published  for 
the  information  and  guidance  of  all  concerned. 


[A.  G.  461  (5  Oct.  44).] 

By  okder  of  the  Secretary  of  War  : 


Official  : 

J.  A.  ULIO, 

Major  General^ 

The  Adjutant  General. 

\ 


G.  C.  MARSHALL,  *  ] 
Chief  of  Staff.  ^ 
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NOTE 

Civil  Affairs  Guides  and  Civil  Affairs  Information  Guides  are  de¬ 
signed  to  aid  Civil  Affairs  Officers  dealing  with  problems  in  theaters 
of  operation,  each  Guide  being  focused  upon  a  specific  problem  in  a 
particular  area.  These  Guides  are  not  basic  collections  of  factual 
information,  as  are  the  Civil  Affairs  Handbooks,  nor  are  the  recom¬ 
mendations  (or  action  programs  implied  in  the  Guides)  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  plans  prepared  in  the  field.  They  are  rather  designed 
to  point  the  factual  information  toward  the  making  and  executing  of 
plans  by  those  Civil  Affairs  Officers  assigned  to  this  work  in  the 
theaters  of  operation.  In  no  sense  is  n  Guide,  to  he  taken  ds  an  order. 
Such  orders  will  be  issued  in  the  normal  manner. 


This  Guide  was  prepared  imder  the  supervision  of  the  Committee 
on  Civil  Affairs  Guides  and  is  approved  by  the  Committee. 
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I.  POSITION  OF  GERMAN  COAL  IN  THE  EUROPEAN  ECONOMY 


Germany  is  the  greatest  coal-producer  of  continental  Europe.  Most 
European  countries  have  a  coal  deficit.  Before  the  war  Germany  stood 
i  second  only  to  England  as  a  source  for  their  supply. 


Average  coal  production,  consumption,  and  deficit  in  countries  around  Germany, 

1928-37 


[000  metric  tons] 


Country 

Average  production 

Average  ap¬ 
parent  con¬ 
sumption  in 
terms  of 
SteinkohU 

Average  sur¬ 
plus  or  deficit 
in  terms  of 
SteiTikohle 

SteinkohU  * 

Lignite  and 
brown  coal 

Total  in  terms 
of  SUinkohle  > 

Austria _  _ 

3,  090 

2,  040 
26,  610 
24,  800 

6,  430 
31,  150 
23,  160 

5,  700 

1,  300 
79,  700 

3,  070 
12,  950 
12,  220 

2,  970 
23,  110 

6,  570 

3,  480 

-4,  390 
—  4,  540 
-f  1,  640 
-5,  700 
- 1,  300 
-30,  900 
4- 1,  030 
-12,  427 
4-190 
-2,  970 
4-11,  120 
-6,  570 
-3,  480 

Belgium _  _ 

26,  610 
13,  200 

Czechoslovakia _ _ 

17,  600 

Denmark  __  _  _ 

Finland _ _  __ 

France  * _  _  _ 

48,  570 
820 
390 
12,  410 

1,  000 

6,  600 
600 

48,  800 
4,  100 
520 
12,  410 

Hungary _ 

Italy  _  -- 

Netherlands  _ 

Norway-  _ _ 

Poland _ 

34,  230 

34,  230 

Sweden _ _  _ 

Switzerland.  _ 

Total. 

136,  230 

28,  890 

153,  510 

211,  810 

72,  280 
13,  980 

Gross  deficit  .  .  _  _ 

Gross  surplus.  . 

Net  deficit 

58,  300 

1  German  term  covering  semianthracite,  bituminous,  and  subbituminous  coal. 

>  Conversion  ratios: 

■  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary:  1  ton  of  lignite  or  brown  coal  =%  ton  of  SteinkohU. 
Denmark,  France,  Italy  (and  Germany):  1  ton  of  lignite  or  brown  coal  ton  of  SteiTikoMe. 
*  Production  excludes  coal  from  the  Saar. 


German  coal  production,  consumption,  and  exports  * 


[000  metric  tons,  in  terms  of  Steinkohte] 


Period 

Production 

.4pparent 

consumption 

Exports 

r 

1  Q98— .37  (average) 

172,  989 
131,  995 
225,  551 
229,  507 
236,  275 
238,  000 

143,  787 
111,  136 
182,  326 
194,  217 

29,  205 
20,  859 
43,  225 
35,  290 

1932  .  ..  . 

1937  -  _  .  _ 

1938  ..... 

*  Figures  are  for  the  Altreich,  which  did  not  include  the  Saar  before  1935.  Saar  consumption  was  about 
■'  2,000,000  tons,  exclusive  of  coal  used  at  the  mines. 
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Average  United  Kingdom  coal  production,  consumption,  and  exports,  1928-S7 

[000  metric  tons,  in  terms  of  Steinkohle  > 


Period 

Production 

Apparent 

consumption 

Exports 

1928-37 _ 

232,  390 

170,  216 

62,  174 

1  All  United  Kingdom  production  is  in  the  Steinkohle  class. 


German  production  increased  as  the  Nazis  prepared  for  war  and 
the  increase  has  been  more  than  maintained  during  the  war.  But  in 
most  countries  under  German  domination  (excepting  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia)  production  has  declined,  owing  to  lack  of  willing 
labor,  undernourishment  of  miners,  shortage  of  new.  machinery,  and 
so  on.  It  may  take  some  time  after  the  liberation  of  these  countries 
and  the  cessation  of  hostilities  to  restore  their  production  to  pre-war 
levels. 

Military  action  and  German  demolitions  may  further  impair  con¬ 
tinental  coal  production  and  impede  post-war  rehabilitation  of  the 
liberated  mines.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  many  of  the  mines  have  been 
seriously  damaged.  Even  in  Sardinia,  where  there  was  little  enemy 
demolition,  the  mines  are  in  poor  shape.  If  the  Germans  repeat  their 
1918  wrecking  of  the  northern  French  mines  or  if  they  flood  those  in 
the  Low  Countries,  the  normal  European  deficits  will  be  still  further 
multiplied — and  this  at  a  time  when  the  work  of  reconstruction  will 
be  making  unusual  demands  for  coal. 

If  the  war  in  the  Pacific  continues  beyond  that  in  Europe,  it  may 
be  a  considerable  period  before  the  supply  and  shipping  situation  of 
the  United  Nations  would  permit  any  large-scale  imports  from  Eng¬ 
land  or  the  United  States.  Thus,  the  production  of  Germany  is  likely 
to  be  of  unusual  value  to  the  United  Nations  and  especially  to  the  lib¬ 
erated  areas  in  Europe.  It  could  help  provide  fuel  and  materials  for 
the  manufacture  of  supplies  needed  not  only  for  reconstructing 
wrecked  railroads,  bridges,  roads,  ports,  houses,  and  so  on,  but  also 
for  making  consumer  goods  to  replace  what  has  been  worn  out,  or 
destroyed  through  military  action  or  Nazi  destruction.  Still  more 
important,  it  could  help  overcome  mass  unemployment  that  would 
exist  if  liberated  plants  are  idle  for  lack  of  fuel  and  if  businesses 
dependent  on  them  are  closed. 

Consumption  of  Coal  in  Germany. 

Total  consumption  of  coal  in  German}’  increased  about  60  percent^ 
between  1934  and  1943. 

^  Table  4  in  the  appendix  contains  a  breakdown  of  1934  and  1943  coal  consumption  by 
major  uses.  The  latter  figures  are  an  estimate  based  on  scattered  information. 
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Total  coal  co7tsu  nipt  ion  in  the  Altreich,  1934,  1943 


Metric  to.ts 

(in  terms  of  Steinkohle)^ 


1934  (excluding  the  Saar) -  119,375,000 

1943  (estimated) -  197,000,000 


*  Excluding  coal  consumed  at  the  mines  and  allotted  to  employees.  Before  the  war  this 
item  averaged  some  10  percent  of  the  total  output. 

But  while  total  consumption  has  greatly  increased,  certain  users 
have  been  sharply  cut.  Probably  the  chief  cut  has  been  among 
householders,  small  enterprises,  and  other  nonindustrial  consumers, 
who  in  1934  accomited  for  nearly  31  percent  of  the  total.  By  the 
end  of  1943  consumption  by  these  groups  is  estimated  to  have  been 
scaled  down  about  40  percent  from  the  1934  level.  As  these  was  a 
population  increase  since  that  time,  the  per  capita  decrease  has  been 
even  greater. 

Rationing  of  fuel  was  begun  in  the  fall  of  1939.  At  first  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  use  a  point  system  for  the  smaller  consumers;  it 
made  some  allowance  for  variations  in  need,  but  was  soon  abandoned. 
Since  1940  rations  for  such  consmners  have  been  based  on  a  per¬ 
centage  of  their  1938-39  consumption.  The  early  cuts  were  sharp 
and  have  been  followed  by  others.  There  were  also  indirect  econ¬ 
omies  in  fuel  consumption ;  householders  were  ordered  to  share  their 
quarters  with  war  workers  and  with  people  evacuated  from  towns 
containing  bombing  objectives.  At  the  end  of  1943,  in  some  crowded 
areas  no  person  was  permitted  to  have  exclusive  use  of  more  than 
half  of  one  room.  The  closing  of  many  retail  outlets  and  of  small 
plants  and  shops  eliminated  other  groups  of  consumers.  All  supplies 
of  fuel  for  the  numerous  museums  were  stopped  and  allotments  for 
public  buildings,  offices,  halls,  stations,  and  similar  structures  were 
cut  to  the  bone. 

II.  GERMAN  COAL  PRODUCTION  AND  USE 
A.  Character  of  German  Coal. 

German  coal  is  classified  in  two  broad  groups — Steinkohle  and 
Braunkohle. 

In  1936  the  proportionate  production  of  the  various  kinds  of  coal 
classed  as  Steinkohle  was — 


Type 

Percentage  of 
total  tonnage 

nituminmis  pnlfincr  noftl  ( Fettkohle) 

57.  6 

pnftl  (dnstlcnhl.p.  «tiH  (rfiRAam/mkohle) 

31.  5 

Semibituminous  and  semianthracite  (Esskohle  and  Magerkohle)- 

Anthrftpifp  ( Anfhrn.zi.f^  ^  _ 

7.  3 
3.  6 

3 


The  coal  classed  as  anthracite  is  less  hard  than  Pennsylvania  anthra¬ 
cite,  contains  more  volatile  matters,  and  has  a  slightly  lower  ash  con¬ 
tent.  The  Ruhr  had  much  the  highest  output  of  coking  coal. 

The  German  Braunkohle  is  in  general  an  unconsolidated  type  of 
lignitic  coal.  The  moisture  content  is  high.  In  the  LoAver  Rhine  dis¬ 
trict  it  contains  up  to  62  percent  water  before  draining  by  drifts.  The 
brown  coal  of  Central  Germany  contains  from  48  to  55  percent  Avater, 
that  of  districts  to  the  east  slightly  less.  The  heating  value  of  the 
average  German  broAvn  coal  is  low.  Approximately  9  tons  are  needed 
to  provide  the  heat  obtained  from  2  tons  of  ordinary  bituminous. 

B.  Reserves  of  German  Coal. 

The  known  and  probable  SteinJcohle  reserves  of  Germany  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  288  billion  metric  tons,  about  three-quarters  of  them  in 
the  Ruhr. 

The  most  important  workable  broAvn  coal  deposits  are  estimated  to 
hold  52  billion  metric  tons;  one-third  of  this  total  is  along  the  loAver 
Rhine  and  nearly  half  of  it  is  in  Central  Germany — in  Lausitz  and 
Thuringia-Saxony.  These  Central  German  fields  probably  account 
for  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  broAvn  coal  being  used  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  synthetic  gasoline. 

C.  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Mines. 

1 .  Steinkohle. — Nearly  81  percent  of  the  pre-war  output  of  Stein- 
kohle  came  from  fields  near  the  Rhine — almost  70  percent  of  the  total 
production  from  the  Ruhr  district  alone.  The  remainder  from  the 
western  edge  of  the  country  came  from  the  relatively  small  field  of 
the  Saar,  Avhich  extends  into  France,  and  the  yet  smaller  Aachen 
field,  which  runs  west  into  Belgium.  Most  of  the  other  Steinkohle 
came  from  the  extreme  east-central  rim  of  the  country,  especially 
Upper  Silesia.^ 


Field 


Percentage  of 
production 
(1937) 


Northwest: 

Ruhr _ 

Aachen _ 

Southwest:  Saar _ 

East: 

Upper  Silesia _ 

Lower  Silesia _ 

Scattered:  Saxony,  Lower  Saxony,  etc 


69.  2 
4.  3 
7.  2 

13.  3 

2.  9 

3.  1 


Total 


100.  0 


2  See  table  1  in  the  appendix  for  the  tonnage  of  Steinkohle  and  brown  coal  produced  in 
each  raining  district  in  1937  and  1938. 
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Tliese  percentages  probably  changed  somewhat  during  the  war, 
with  the  principal  increases  in  the  percentage  of  output  from  Upper 
Silesia  and  a  slight  decline  in  the  percentage  of  the  Northwest.  The 
total  output  has  not  increased  since  1938. 

2.  Brown  Coal. — The  only  important  brown  coal  field  in  the  west  is 
near  Cologne,  between  the  Aachen  and  Ruhr  fields.  The  rest  are 
nearly  all  near  the  upper  Elbe — i.  e.,  south  and  east  of  Berlin. 


Field 

Percentage  of 
production 
(1937) 

Rhineland-  __  _  _  _  _ 

West  of  Elbe  in  Central  Germanv.  _ 

29.  7 
43.  7 
25.  1 
1.  5 

East  of  Elbe  _ _ _  _ 

Other _  _  _ 

Total _  __  _  __ 

100.  0 

D.  Utilization  of  Coal  in  Germany. 

Bituminous  coal  and  brown  coal  are  much  the  most  important 
sources  of  energy  in  Germany.  The  percentage  of  energy’  derived 
from  each  source  in  1937  was  estimated  as  follows : 

Source 

Percentage 

Sieinkohle  __  _  _  _  _ 

67 

26 

3 

3 

1 

Brown  coal__  _____ 

Water  (power)  __ 

Wood-  _ 

Petroleum  and  alcohol  .  ___ 

Total- _  __  _  _  _  _  --  -  -  -  _ 

100 

Coal,  being  the  most  valuable  industrial  raw  material  in  Germany, 
has  enabled  the  importation  of  nearly  all  the  others  that  the  country 
lachs.  Coke  from  the  Ruhr  was  exchanged  with  France  for  iron  ore 
from  Lorraine.  Coal  tar,  one  of  the  byproducts  of  the  extensive  coking 
operations,  provided  a  foundation  for  the  German  chemical  industry, 
whose  exports  helped  to  bring  in  the  metal  alloys  needed  for  steel 
making;  exports  of  machinery  made  from  steel,  in  turn,  enabled  im¬ 
portation  of  cotton,  wool,  wood  pulp,  foodstuffs;  and  so  on. 

For  almost  a  century  Germany  has  been  studying  ways  of  utilizing 
coal  to  make  substitutes  for  other  industrial  raw  materials  that  it 
needed.  The  loss  of  the  Saar  and  a  good  part  of  the  Silesian  fields 
'  after  the  last  war  not  only  forced  the  exploitation  of  untapped  coal 
reserves  but  also  intensified  experimental  research.  The  results  have 
been  noteworthy. 

1.  Briquetting. — The  high  water  content  of  brown  coal  makes  it 
much  more  expensive  to  transport  than  bituminous.  Wlien  blown 
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coal  is  broken  up  and  the  moisture  content  is  reduced  to  10-12  percent, 
it  can  be  pressed  while  warm  into  bricks  that  are  shipped  easily  and 
keep  fairly  well.  The  German  brown  coal  briquettes  have  an  average 
heat  value  of  8,000  to  9,000  B.  t.  u.’s  to  the  pound.  No  binder  is 
necessary. 

Approximately  20  tons  of  brown  coal  are  pressed  into  10  tons  of 
briquettes,  but  the  total  amount  of  brown  coal  required  for  each  10 
tons  of  briquettes  is  27.8  tons,  nearly  8  tons  being  used  in  the  proc¬ 
essing. 

Brown  coal  and  brown  coal  briquette  production 
(Million  metric  tons] 


■  Year 

Total  brown  coal 
mined 

Briquettes  made 
of  brown  coal 

1913  _ 

87 

No  figures 

1929  _ , _  --- 

174 

42 

1936  _  ---  _  -  - 

161 

36 

1937  -  _  _ 

185 

42 

1938  _ _  _  -  --- 

195 

44 

In  1938  about  41  percent  of  the  brown  coal  briquettes  were  made  in 
Central  Germany  west  of  the  Elbe. 

Some  Steinkohle  in  sizes  not  otherwise  marketable  is  also  pressed 
into  briquettes.  The  total  output  in  1938  was  slightly  less  than  7  mil¬ 
lion  metric  tons.^ 

Before  the  war  about  two-thirds  of  the  briquettes  were  consumed  in 
homes  and  on  farms,  and  most  of  the  rest  in  industrial  plants. 

2.  Increase  in  Electric  Power  Generated  With  Brown  Coal. — The  gen¬ 
eration  of  electric  power  in  Germany  has  sharply  increased  in  recent 
years.  Much  of  the  increase  has  been  achieved  through  the  use  of 
brown  coal  in  power  plants  that  are  at  the  mines.  Brown  coal  pro¬ 
duced  47  percent  of  the  power  in  1937  and,  according  to  estimates, 
51  percent  at  the  beginning  of  1944.  Several  of  the  largest  plants  are 
in  the  Leipzig  area. 

3.  Liquid  Fuel  From  Coal. — The  lack  of  petroleum  in  Germany 
started  a  search  for  other  sources  of  motor  fuel.  Even  before  the  last 
war  experiments  in  extracting  oil  from  coal  were  being  carried  on  with 
the  use  of  the  Bergius  hydrogenation  process.  In  the  early  attempts 
to  use  brown  coal  for  this  purpose  it  was  found  necessary  to  press  it 
first  into  briquettes,  which  greatly  increased  the  cost.  Commercial 
production  began  around  1930,  but  the  total  output  was  not  large  until 
the  government  forced  expansion  of  the  manufacturing  facilities  a 
few  years  before  the  war. 

Some  of  the  new  plants  Avere  equipped  to  extract  approximately  5 
percent  of  the  liquid  fuel  from  the  raw  broAvn  coal  through  distillation 

®  See  table  2  in  the  appendix  for  the  briquette  output  of  each  coal  mining  district. 
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and  to  obtain  the  rest  through  use  of  the  Fischer-Tropsch  process  on 
the  remaining  semicoke  {Gmdekoks).  By  this  method  1  ton  of  liquid 
fuel  is  obtained  with  use  of  only  15  to  20  tons  of  raw  brown  coal. 

In  1937  plans  had  been  completed  for  plants  to  manufacture  annu¬ 
ally  1.18  million  tons  of  liquid  fuel  by  the  hydrogenation  of  coal  or 
crude  tar  oils  and  by  the  distillation  process.  This  program  was  later 
revised  upward.  It  is  estimated  that  at  the  end  of  1943  Axis  Europe 
was  producing  at  least  5,710,000  metric  tons  of  synthetic  liquid  fuel  a 
year,  probably  about  5.5  million  in  the  Altreich  (pre-1938  Germany). 
Of  this  total,  more  than  1.5  million  metric  tons  of  liquid  fuel  and  light 
bil  came  from  coal-tar  recovered  at  the  coke  plants,  above  all  those  of 
the  Kuhr.  Aviation  fuel  and  lubricating  oil  were  being  produced  in 
large  quantities  at  the  Leuna  works  of  I.  G.  Farbenindustrie,  near- Leip¬ 
zig,  probably  from  brown  coal.  At  least  75  percent  of  the  output  was 
obtained  through  the  Fischer-Tropsch  process. 

4.  Dyes,  Drugs,  Alcohol,  and  Other  Products. — Until  the  last  war 
Germany  had  practically  a  world  monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of  syn¬ 
thetic  dyes  made  from  coal-tar.  Long  before  that  period  the  chemical 
industry  had  also  begun  manufacture  of  such  drugs  as  aspirin  from  the 
same  material.  Phenol,  naphthalene,  and  cresol  were  also  obtained 
from  coal  tar.  Numerous  other  chemicals  are  now  derived  from  the 
tar. 

Formerly  the  gas  given  off  in  the  coking  process  was  used  largely 
at  the  mines,  but  in  recent  years  much  has  been  collected  and  sent 
through  pipe  lines  to  other  areas.  Of  the  total  gas  consumption  in 
1937 — 20.2  billion  cubic  meters — 17  billion  came  from  the  coking 
plants.^  The  remainder  was  made  in  gas  works,  which  also  had  coke 
and  coal  tar  as  byproducts.  More  than  90  percent  of  the  gas  was  used 
for  industrial  purposes. 

III.  OWNERSHIP  OF  COAL  DEPOSITS  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  MINING 

ENTERPRISES 

A.  Ownership  and  Leasing  of  the  Coal  Deposits. 

With  unimportant  exceptions,  ownership  of  land  in  Germany  does 
not  give  any  right  or  prior  claim  to  underlying  minerals.  Any  person 
who  can  show  evidence  that  minerals  exist  in  a  specific  place,  may,  if  he 
obtains  permission  from  the  state,  enter  the  lands,  seek  the  minerals, 
and  exploit  them.  Having  obtained  a  mining  right,  he  may  not  leave 
the  minerals  unexploited  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  National  Mines 
Bureau,  such  exploitation  is  in  the  interest  of  the  state.  The  state  also 
has  the  right  closely  to  supervise  and  regulate  the  mining  operations. 
This  concept  of  mining  as  a  public  utility  has  existed  in  Germany  for 
centuries. 

‘  See  table  3  in  the  appendix  for  the  production  of  coke  by  mining  districts. 
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The  owner  of  the  mining  right  pays  an  annual  royalty  to  the  state 
in  accordance  with  the  number  of  square  meters  in  his  concession. 

Mining  is  carried  on  by  individuals,  by  partnerships  called 
Gewerhschaften^  by  stock  companies,  and  by  the  R^ich.  Formerly 
cities  and  states  also  operated  mines  but  all  or  nearly  all  such  enter¬ 
prises  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Reich.  Although  a  few  of  the  public 
enterprises  are  operated  through  government  agencies,  most  are  ad¬ 
ministered  through  stock  companies  with  the  state  as  sole  owner  of 
the  stock. 

The  majority  of  the  enterprises  are  very  large.  In  1937,  55  percent 
of  the  Steinkohle  and  82  percent  of  the  brown  coal  came  from  mines¬ 
having  an  individual  output  of  more  than  1,000,000  tons  a  year.  The 
total  number  of  coal  mines  in  Germany  was  only  about  260,  and  they 
were  operated  by  a  very  few  companies.  One  company  alone,  Gelsen- 
hirchener^  accounted  for  14  percent  of  the  total  output  in  1937. 

Percentage  of  total  production  by  large  companies,  1987 


Number  of 
companies 

Percentage  of 
Altreich  out¬ 
put 

5 

50 

13 

70 

21 

90 

The  majority  of  the  mining  companies  are  subsidiaries  of  the  iron 
and  steel  combines,  though  a  large  part  of  their  output  is  sold  to  the 
general  market. 


Types  of  coal  mining  enterprises  and  percentage  of  output  from  each  in  1937 


Type  of  enterprise 


Percentage  of 
total  Altreich 
output 


Engaged  solely  in  mining _ 

Subsidiary  to  heavy  industry - 

Subsidiary  to  chemical  industry - - 

Subsidiary  to  power  and  miscellaneous  industries 


31 

54 

10 

4 


Among  the  largest  enterprises  engaged  solely  in  mining  in  1937  were 
some  that  have  long  been  publicly  owned.  Part  of  the  state  mining 
companies  were  later  placed  under  control  of  the  Reich  holding  com¬ 
pany  Reichswerke  Goring^  By  1943,  these  and  other 

transfers  had  brought  the  percentage  of  total  output  of  coal  and 

®  Although  the  number  of  Gewerkschaften  has  declined  in  recent  years,  a  few  large  col¬ 
lieries  are  still  in  this  class.  Rights  of  the  partners  are  not  transferable  except  by  agree¬ 
ment  of  all  partners.  Corporations  as  well  as  individuals  may  be  partners.  The  rights 
of  the  partners  ar^  represented  by  imaginary  shares  (Kuxe),  each  of  which  usually  repre¬ 
sents  1/lOOth  of  the  net  assets,  but  may  represent  1/1, 000th  or  l/10,000th. 
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brown  coal  mined  by  combines  to  90  percent,  with  70  percent  in  the 
hands  of  heavy  industry. 


Some  leading  combines  in  control  of  German  coal,  19-iO  ^ 


Interests 


Important  coal  holdings 


Graf  von  Ballestrem  group  ^ _ 

Friedrick  Flick  KG  ® _ 

Gutehoflfnungshutte  Aktienverein  fvir 
Bergbau  und  Hiitten  Betrieb  (Haniel 
combine) . 

Henkel-von  Donnersmark-Beuthen 
GmbH. 

I.  G.  Farbenindustrie-Rheinische 
Stahlwerke  AG. 


Ilseder  Hiitte  AG _ 

Klockner-Werke  AG _ 

Friedrick  Ivxupp  (family  firm) 


Mannesmannrohren-Werke  AG _ 

Reichswerke  “Hermann  Goring” _ 

Grafl.  Schaffgott’sche  Werke  AG _ 

Schering  AG.  and  Borsig  AG _ 

Schering  AG _ 

Saltzdetfurth  AG _ 

Gebriider  Stumm  GmbH-Otto  Wolff  KG. 

Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  AG _ 

VerkaufsgeseUschaft  der  Michel- Werke 
(Michel  combine). 


Gewerkeschaft  Wintershall  (Wintershall 
combine  with  Gunther  Quandt  in 
control). 


Gewerkschaft  “Castellengo  Abwehr.” 
Rudaer  Steinkohlengewerkschaft. 
Essener  Steinkohlenbergwerke  AG. 
Anhaltische  Kohlenwerke. 
Gutehoffnungshutte  Oberhausen  AG. 


Mines  of  same  name. 

Mines  under  name  of  Rheinische 
Stahlwerke  AG.  in  Steinkohle  and 
brottm  coal  fields. 

Mines  under  name  of  I.  G.  Farben- 
industrie. 

See  next  section. 

Mines  of  same  name. 

Friedrick  Krupp. 

Constantin  der  Grosse. 

Emscher-Lippe. 

Bergbau  Lothringen.* * 

Mines  of  same  name. 

See  next  section. 

Mines  of  same  name. 

Borsig  Kokswerke  AG. 
Xiederschlesische  Bergbau  AG. 
Braunkohlenwerke  Saltzdetfurth. 
Mansfeld  AG. 

Essener  Bergwerkes  Verein-Konig  Wil¬ 
helm. 

See  next  section. 

Niederrheinische  Bergwerke  AG. 
Michel. 

Vesta. 

Leonhardt. 

Gute  Hoffnung. 

Braunkohlen  Abbauverein  “zum  Fort- 
schritt.” 


1  As  far  as  possible,  the  holding  company  of  the  combine  is  named  in  the  first  column.  Where  the  name 
of  the  holding  company  does  not  indicate  the  informal  name  for  the  combine,  this  has  been  added  in  paren¬ 
theses.  The  second  column  gives  the  name  under  which  the  mines  are  operated. 

■  >  The  various  iron  and  steel  interests  of  the  von  Ballestrem  family  seem  to  be  held  in  the  name  of  the 
mining  company,  which  is  a  partnership. 

»  See  next  section  also  on  Flick  interests. 

*  Acquired  from  Wintershall  in  1943,  apparently  as  part  of  the  “reprivatization”  movement  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  defeat.  The  Reich  is  rei)orted  to  have  some  interest  in  both  Wintershall  and  Saltzdetfurth.  which 
were  originally  potash  combines. 


B.  Reich  Coal  Mining  Interests. 

The  Keicli  has  much  the  most  important  bloc  of  interests  in  the 
German  coal-mining  industry.  It  was  estimated  at  the  end  of  1942 
that  more  than  40  percent  of  the  total  Steinkohle  and  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  brown  coal  being  mined  in  the  AUreich  came  from 
mines  wholly  owned  by  the  Reich,  by  its  subdivisions  (primarily 
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Prussia) ,  and  by  combines  and  holding  companies  in  which  the  Reich 
was  the  sole  or  the  leading  shareholder. 

Some  outstanding  enterprises  in  this  category,  together  with  their 
output  in  1937  (the  last  year  for  which  their  respective  production 
figures  are  available)  were: 

1.  Preussische  Bergwerks  und  Hiitten  AG.:  5,777,000  metric  tons 
from  mines  in  Upper  Silesia  and  Saxony.  The  mines  were  developed 
by  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  before  1900.  The  company  also  mined 
brown  coal. 

2.  Bergwerksgesellschaft  Hibernia  AG.:  10,229,000  metric  tons  from 

pits  at  Herne  in  the  Ruhr.  Some  stock  in  this  company  was  acquired 
by  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  before  1912';  the  remainder  was  purchased 
in  1916.  . 

3.  Saargruben  AG.:  13,365,000  metric  tons.  This  Reich-owned  com¬ 
pany  produced  most  of  the  coal  coming  from  the  Saar.  The  Reich 
bought  out  French  lessors  when  the  Sarr  was  returned  to  Germany 
after  the  plebiscite  of  1934. 

4.  Gewerkschaft  Friedrich  der  Grosse:  1,221,000  metric  tons  from 
pits  at  Herne  in  the  Ruhr.  This  company  is  a  subsidiary  of  Ilseder 
Hiitte,  an  iron  and  steel  corporation  in  which  the  Reich  already  had 
25  percent  of  the  stock  before  1933.  It  is  not  clear  whether  or  not  the 
Reich’s  participation  in  this  subsidiary  was  increased  when  the  Reich- 
owned  holding  company  AG.  Reichswerke  ^‘‘Hermann  Goring'^  ob¬ 
tained  certain  other  properties  of  Ilseder  Hiitte.  The  stock  was  for¬ 
merly  held  by  the  old  state  holding  company  VI AG. 

5.  Grube  Use:  54,000  metric  tons  from  mines  in  Lower  Saxonv. 
This  was  also  an  Ilseder  Hiitte  property. 

6.  Preussengrube  AG.:  1,403,000  metric  tons  from  pits  at  Borsig  in 
Upper  Silesia.  The  Reich  is  reported  to  have  participated  in  this 
enterprise  before  the  advent  of  the  Nazis.  In  1943  a  majority  of  the 
stock  was  held  by  a  subsidiary  of  ’'''HeTTminn  Goring?'' 

7.  Mines  of  Harpener  Bergbau  AG.:  9,149,000  metric  tons  from  pits 
in  several  parts  of  the  Ruhr.  The  mines  were  acquired  outright  by 
Reichswerke  “Hermann  Goring”  through  exchange  with  Friedrich 
Flick.® 

*  It  is  possible  that  this  exchange  also  gave  some  control  of  the  mines  of  Esaener 
■Steinkohlenherffwerke  AG.  (6,107,000),  a  subsidiary  of  Harpener  and  of  the  Flick  holding 
company.  “Hermann  Goring”  acquired  merely  the  mines  of  the  Harpener  company,  which, 
like  certain  other  mining  firms,  is  a  holding  as  well  as  an  operating  company.  When 
Reichstcerke  “Hermann  Goring^’  was  established  its  primary  job  was  utilization  of  certain 
low-grade  German  iron  ores,  as  part  of  a  plan  for  making  Germany  less  dependent  on 
Imported  ores.  Leaders  of  the  older  iron  and  steel  combines  united  in  an  attempt  to  keep 
coking  coal  from  the  new  rival.  Flick,  the  speculator,  broke  the  united  front  when  he 
aided  “Hermann  Goring”  by  turning  over  some  of  his  mines.  His  reward  came  in  the  form 
of  heavy  participation  in  the  loot  of  conquered  areas.  According  to  one  report,  late  in 
1943,  when  the  Nazis  began  to  place  as  much  property  as  possible  in  the  “private”  cate¬ 
gory  in  anticipation  of  reparation  demands,  the  Harpener  mines  were  turned  back  to  Flick. 
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B  8.  Bergbau  AG.  Ewald-Konig  Ludwig:  5,008,000  metric  tons  from 
r  mines  in  the  Ruhr.  ^Eemrumn  Goring’’^  held  a  majority  of  the  stock, 
f  9.  Gelsenkirchener  Bergwerke  AG.:  26,644,000  metric  tons  from  a 
^  number  of  mines  in  the  Ruhr.  This  company  is  wholly  owned  by 
'  T  ereinigte  Stahlicerke.  The  Reich  was  the  principal  stockliolder  in 
this  iron  and  steel  combine  in  1932  through  purchase  of  Gelsen- 
kirchener  Berghau  frorn  Flick  and  certain  minority  holders;  the 
,  mining  company  was  the  chief  holder  of  Vereimgte  StaMwerke  stock. 
Under  the  Nazis  there  was  a  reorganization  in  1933  that  reduced  the 
Reich  participation  to  25  percent.  In  1936  it  was  announced  that  the 
Reich  had  disposed  of  its  holdings.  But  late  in  1939  state  confiscation 
of  the  property  of  the  Nazi  Party  member  Fritz  Thyssen,  a  leading 
stockholder  in  Y ereinigte  StaMwerke,  was  announced,  after  he  quar¬ 
reled  with  one  faction  of  the  party  and  fled  the  country.  So  far  as  is 
;  known,  the  Thj’ssen  holdings  in  the  steel  combine  remained  in  the 
I  hands  of  the  Reich. 

10.  Concordia  Bergbau  AG.:  1,568,000  metric  tons  from  pits  near 
Oberhausen  in  the  Ruhr.  Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  is  a  majority  stock¬ 
holder. 

The  above  companies  mine  SteinkoMe?  The  Reich  also  has  very 
considerable  participation  in  the  brown  coal  fields.  The  mines  serving 
the  power  plants  developed  through  '‘^Hermann  Goring''''  account  for 
about  8  percent  of  the  brown  coal  output.  This  combine  also  owns  the 
majority  of  the  stock  in  BraunkoM^n  AG.  V ereinsgliick  Meuselw-itzj 
no  figures  are  available  on  the  company’s  output,  part  of  which  may 
come  from  Poland  or  Czechoslovakia. 

C.  Mining  by  Private  Interests. 


It  is  difficult  to  discover  where  the  Reich’s  interests  end  and  private 
interests  begin.  Each  of  the  large  iron-and-steel  combines  has  its 
mining  companies  but  there  has  been  much  interchange  of  the  stock  of 
holding  companies  and  subsidiaries.  Y ereinigte  StaKhoerke  sits  at 
I'the  center  of  the  spiderweb.  But  interchanges  have  not  been  exclu¬ 
sively  within  the  iron-and-steel  combines.  While  Yereinigte  StaM- 
-  werke  is  the  majority  stockholder  of  Concordia,  nearly  a  quarter  of 
II  the  stock  is  held  by  Schering  AG.,  a  chemical  corporation  that  has 
greatly  prospered  under  the  Nazis.  The  crossing  of  lines  between  the 
iron-and-steel  and  the  chemical  combines  is  found  again  in  the  brown 
coal  Rheinische  StaMwerke  mining  company,  where  the  major  stock¬ 
holder  is  I.G.  Farhenindustrie. 

Moreover,  major  stockholders  of  Y ereinigte  StaMwerke  and  other 
combines  appear  over  and  over  again  in  connection  with  certain  sub- 

’  The  Bavarian  state  company  Bayerische  Berg-Hiitten-und  Sanicerfce  was  producing 
'610,000  metric  tons  of  pitch  coal  in  1937. 
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sidiaries  of  ^^Herniann  Goring'’'  that  are  partly  owned  by  private 
interests. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  high  Nazis  having  been  piling  up 
fortunes  for  themselves  through  use  of  dummies  and  it  is  quite  prob¬ 
able  that  stocks  in  mining  companies  are  among  their  acquisitions. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  “reprivatization”  is  to  conceal  such  gains. 
The  German  system  of  issuing  stock  certificates  of  the  nonliability  type 
without  the  name  of  the  owner  and  with  dividend  coupons  payable  to 
the  bearer,  lends  itself  readily  to  the  concealment  of  ownership.  When 
combined  with  use  of  dummy  holders,  and  especially  private  holding 
companies  in  Switzerland  and  other  neutral  countries,  it  offers  almost 
endless  possibilities  for  Nazis  to  hide  their  loot.  While  ownership  of 
large  blocks  of  stock  could  under  ordinary  conditions  be  discovered  by 
examination  of  the  records  of  the  banks  that  act  as  buying,  depository, 
and  dividend-paying  agencies,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  such  records  as 
might  reveal  improperly  acquired  holdings  will  have  disappeared. 
Bomb  damage  and  fire  can  serve  German  purposes  well  in  this  field. 

D.  Coal  Cartels. 

The  German  coal  cartels  (called  syndicates),  which  had  their  origin 
about  1880  and  in  which  membership  has  been  compulsory  since  1916, 
might  be  said  to  have  evolved  the  system  that  the  Nazis  adopted  to 
place  all  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  dominant  interests. 

The  elements  of  the  coal  cartel  system  as  eventually  developed 
were : 

1.  Compulsory  membership; 

2.  A  method  of  sales  allocation  among  the  member  companies  that 
increased  the  sales  of  the  dominant  companies  and  drove  smaller  com¬ 
petitors  out  of  business ; 

3.  Voting  representation  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  sales  in 
the  previous  year,  which  gradually  pyramided  control  into  the  hands 
of  a  very  few  companies ; 

4.  Monopoly  in  the  domestic  field  through  tariff  protection  and  reg¬ 
ulation  of  imports.® 

5.  Strict  penalties  for  violation  of  the  cartel  rules. 

The  key  to  the  system  that  gradually  gave  control  of  all  German 
coal  to  a  few  companies  was  the  cartel  practice  of  allotting  sales  quotas 

8  Before  the  war  Germany  was  divided  into  noncompetitive  sales  areas  (i.  e.,  areas  in 
which  the  whole  market  belonged  to  specific  syndicates)  and  competitive  areas  (i.  e.,  areas 
in  which  two  or  more  syndicates  theoretically  competed).  But  even  in  the  competitive 
areas  the  character  of  the  competition  was  strictly  limited  by  inter-syndicate  agreements. 
As  the  voting  power  of  each  syndicate  was  determined  by  the  size  of  its  sales  quota,  one 
syndicate  alone  {Rheinisch-West-phalisches — see  ahead)  could  out-vote  all  the  others  com¬ 
bined.  Moreover,  the  comparatively  small  sales  quotas  of  most  of  the  other  syndicates 
prevented  them  from  being  serious  competitors. 
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in  accordance  with  the  sales  of  the  previous  year.  In  theory  this 
would  have  resulted  in  a  static  relationship ;  in  fact  it  tended  to  reduce 
the  sales  of  the  smaller  producers  and  to  increase  the  sales  of  the 
larger  ones. 

Sales  quotas  were  made  up  first  by  estimating  the  total  probable 
sales  of  the  coming  year.  A  minimum  was  assured  through  use  of  an 
'  annual  contract,  required  of  every  domestic  buyer  and  even  of  some 
:  foreign  buyei'S.  Under  these  contracts  the  buyer  had  to  spread  his 
purchases  evenly  throughout  the  year,  to  agree  to  a  price  set  in  ad- 
^  vance.  and  to  accept  certain  other  conditions.  Wholesalers,  in  turn, 
were  required  to  demand  similar  arrangements  from  retailei's.  The 
minimum  total  of  sales  assured  to  members  of  the  syndicate  were  then 
allotted  among  the  companies  in  proportion  to  their  share  of  total 
5  syndicate  sales  in  the  previous  year.  This  formed  the  basic  quota. 
I  However,  a  fixed  percentage  was  then  added  to  the  basic  quota  to 
'  cover  unexpected  sales  of  the  kind  that  would  appear  in  a  year  of 
rising  industrial  activity.  The  latter  became  the  actual  working 
quota. 

When  large  unexpected  orders  appeared  they  were  in  theory  allotted 
among  the  mines  until  the  respective  quota  limits  were  reached. 
Actually,  however,  it  was  usually  beyond  the  ability  of  the  smaller 
producer  suddenly  and  considerably  to  increase  his  output.  This 
would  throw  the  orders  to  the  larger  mines,  thereby  increasing  their 
proportion  of  syndicate  sales  in  the  following  year  and  decreasing  the 
proportion  of  the  smaller  operators. 

Moreover,  some  cartel  membei*s  were  able  themselves  to  create  large 
.  “unexpected”  orders.  The  iron,  steel,  and  chemical  combines  that 
belonged,  directly  or  indirectly  through  subsidiaries  or  aifiliates,  to  the 
coal  cartels  could  understate  their  expected  coal  consumption  when 
the  quotas  were  being  fixed  and  later  introduce  large  orders  that 
would  progressively  increase  the  proportion  of  business  allotted  to 
their  big  coal  companies. 

And  the  rules  by  which  the  system  was  established  and  entrenched 
could  not  be  changed  without  the  consent  of  their  greatest  beneficiaries. 

!  Although  membership  in  the  coal  cartels  has  been  compulsory  for  all 
producers  ever  since  1916,  the  members  do  not  all  have  equal  voting 
,  rights.  It  is  the  essence  of  the  system  that  such  rights,  like  the  coal 
;  orders  themselves,  are  apportioned  in  accordance  with  the  sales  quotas. 
I  Sales  quotas  were  apportioned  among  the  syndicates  by  a  system 
,  similar  to  that  used  within  the  syndicates. 

.  ,The  coal  cartels  carried  on  these  operations : 

1.  Kestriction  of  production  to  maintain  prices  and  prevent  compe¬ 
tition  ; 
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2.  Price-setting  (theoretically  kept  under  control  by  the  state  but 
after  the  state  coal  mining  companies  joined  the  cartels  prices  were 
kept  at  a  high  level  by  state  acquiescence) ; 

3.  Imposition  of  annual  contracts  that  dictated  sales  conditions ; 

4.  Operation  of  sales  agencies  to  enable  allocation  of  orders  in  the 
manner  most  favorable  to  the  dominant  companies  and  to  provide  a 
check  on  compliance  with  the  cartel  rules. 

Under  war  conditions  the  cartels  have  almost  ceased  to  function 
except  as  sales  agencies. 

1.  Owing  to  the  need  for  maximum  production,  they  have  been 
forced  to  abandon  all  company  and  inter-cartel  quotas.  The  dominant 
Rheinisch-lVestfalisches  cartel  has  even  been  forced  to  promise  that  all 
increases  in  production  achieved  by  its  competitors  and  by  small  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  syndicate  during  the  war  period  will  be  taken  into  account 
in  setting  post-war  inter-  and  intra-cartel  quotas. 

2.  The  over-all  price  control  of  the  state  is  applied  to  coal  as  well 
as  other  commodities,  though  the  cartels  still  help  to  assemble  the 
cost-accounting  reports  prepared  by  each  mining  company. 

3.  Under  the  rationing  system  annual  contracts,  if  still  used,  become 
meaningless ;  the  state  determines  sales  conditions. 

4.  The  rationing  system,  coupled  with  strict  control  of  the  distance 
goods  may  be  shipped,  eliminates  sales  solicitation.  The  cartel  offices 
still  receive  the  orders  for  coal  that  have  been  approved  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  rationing  authorities,  distribute  them  among  the  mines  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  rules  of  the  state  transportation  authorities,  and  act  as 
collection  agents  for  the  coal  companies. 

It  is  possible  that  the  syndicates  are  also  acting  for  the  Reichsstelle 
Kohle  in  allocating  the  coal  permitted  to  the  large  industrial  con¬ 
sumers,  many  of  whom  are  represented  directly  or  indirectly  on  the 
boards  of  directors  of  the  syndicates.  While  the  question  of  the  extent 
to  which  coal  from  their  own  mines  might  be  used  by  the  combines 
without  syndicate  accounting  was  long  a  cause  of  intro-syndicate  quar¬ 
rels,  the  syndicates  at  present  seem  to  keep  strict  account  of  all  coal 
used  by  their  members. 

The  chief  Steinkohle  cartel — Rheinisch-Westfdlisches  Kohl&nr-Syn- 
dikat — has  its  headquarters  in  the  Ruhr,  the  major  Steinkohle  produc¬ 
ing  district,  but  its  membership  also  includes  the  companies  of  the 
Aachen  and  Saar  fields.  The  Reich  mining  companies  are  members 
of  the  coal  syndicates  in  every  region  where  they  operate. 

The  Steinkohle  syndicates,  their  headquarters,  and  the  percentage 
of  total  German  Steinkohle  output  which  their  respective  members 
accounted  for  in  1937  were : 
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steinkohle  syndicates 

• 

Headquarters 

Percentage  of 
total  German 
output  in  1937 

Rheinisch-Westfdlisches  KohUn-Syndikat 

Essen. 

80.  7 
13.  3 
2.  9 
2.  4 
.  7 

Oberschlesisches  Steinkohlen-S yndikat 

Gleiwitz _ 

Niederschlesisches  Sieinkohlen-Syndikat 

Waldenburg _ 

Zwickau 

Sdchsisches  Steinkohlen-Svndikat 

Niedersdchisches  Steinkohlen-Syndikat 

Hannover _ 

Total. _ _ 

100.  0 

The  cartels  of  the  brown-coal  companies,  their  headquartei-s,  and 
the  approximate  percentage  of  the  total  brown  coal  output  which  their 
respective  members  produced  in  1937  were : 


Brown-coal  syndicates 

« 

Headquarters 

Percentage  of 
totai  German 
out  put  in  1937 

Rheinisches  Braunkohlen-Syndikat. 

Ostelbisches  Braunkohlen-Syndikat 

MitteldeuUches  Braunkohlen-Syndikat-  . 
Kohlensyndikat  fur  das  rechtsrheinische  Bayern  ^ _ 

Total.  ..  __  .  _ _ 

Cologne. 

Berlin. _ 

Leipzig _ 

Munich 

29.  7 
25.  0 
43.  7 
1.  6 

100.  0 

•  This  CM’tel,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  not  wholly  a  brown-coal  sjmdicate,  though  belonging  primarily 
in  that  class.  Some  of  the  members,  whose  mines  are  scattered,  produce  pitch  coal. 


Although  the  total  output  of  brown  coal  in  1937  was  approximately 
the  same  as  the  Steinkohle  output — some  184  million  metric  tons,  in 
terms  of  heat  value  the  brown-coal  production  was  worth  only  about 
41  million  tons  of  Steinkohle.  Thus  the  Rheinisch-^y estjaHsches 
syndicate  controlled  not  only  four  times  as  much  Steinkohle  as  all  the 
other  Steinkohle  syndicates,  but  it  also  controlled,  in  terms  of  heat 
value,  an  output  that  was  worth  about  three  and  a  half  times  as  much 
as  that  of  all  the  brown-coal  syndicates  together.  Moreover,  some  of 
the  members  are  also  members  of  other  syndicates,  especially  of  the 
MitteJdeutsches  Brcmnkohlen-Syndikal,  thus  further  increasing  the 
’  dominance  of  the  Ruhr  group. 

I  The  Rheinisch-Westfdlisches  cartel,  many  of  whose  members  are  big 
coke  producers,  also  controls  the  coke  syndicate.® 

While  most  of  the  coal  syndicates  are  organized  as  limited  liability 
companies  {Gesellschaften  mit  heschrdnkter  Haftung).,  the  Rheiniech- 
Westfdlisches  Kohlen-Syndikat  is  a  stock  company  {Aktiengesell- 
]  schaft)  which  itself  owns  or  partly  owns  several  other  companies. 
The  most  important  are — 

»  See  appendix  for  names  of  leading  directors  of  the  cartels  and  coal  companies. 
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Company 

Headquarters 

Business 

Westfdlisches  Transport  AG _ 

Dortmund _ 

Carrier  of  coal  and  other 

Kohlentransportgesellschaft —  _ 
Ruhr- Elektrizitdts  AG _ _ 

Duisberg- 
Essen  _  _ _ 

materials. 

Coal  carrier. 

Utility  holding  company. 

In  Westfdlisches  Transport  AG.^  the  cartel  shares  stock  control  with 
Vereinigte  Stahlwerhe^  whose  subsidiary,  Gelsenkirchener^  is  also  the 
principal  member  of  the  cartel.  The  Reich,  however,  through  its  o\yn 
mines  and  through  its  holdings  in  Vereinigte  StahTwerke^  is  actually 
the  majority  stockholder  in  Westfdlische  Transport  AG.  and  all  other 
subsidiaries  of  the  cartel. 

Ruhr  Elektrizitdts  AG..^  another  of  the  important  subsidiaries  of 
the  syndicate,  is  itself  a  holding  company,  founded  in  1937  to  gain  con¬ 
trol  of  the  private  power  system  of  Germany  in  order  to  prevent  it 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  companies  that  mined  and  utilized 
brown  coal  for  the  generation  of  electricity. 

In  addition  to  their  joint  undertakings  as  members  of  the  Rheinisch- 
W estfdlisches  Kohlen-Syndikat,  a  number  of  the  iron,  steel,  and  coal 
companies  belonging  to  the  coal  syndicate  participate  jointly  in  certain 
im^portapt  enterprises  producing  coal  by-prod,ucts — Ruhrgas  AG.,^ 
Ruhrhenzin  AG.,  and  Ruhrchemie  AG.  The  Reich  is — or  was — also 
a  stockholder.  A  number  of  men  who  were  directors  of  the  syndicate 
in  1940  were  likewise  directors  of  these  companies. 

Distribution  of  coal. — Except  in  Silesia,  where  combines  dominating 
the  coal  industry  marketed  coal  through  four  agencies  of  their  own, 
coal  was  sold  through  the  syndicates,  which  maintained  sales  staffs 
and  accounting  offices.  All  wholesalers  and  retailers  were  united  in  a 
Z entrain erb and  der  Kohlenhdndler  Deutschlands.  They  were  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  syndicates  through  a  system  of  annual  contracts.  Each 
wholesaler  had  to  agree  to  handle  only  such  coal  as  he  obtained  from 
the  syndicate  with  which  he  had  a  contract;  to  maintain  syndicate 
prices  in  his  dealings  with  customers,  and  to  force  the  same  conditions 
on  the  retailers ;  and  to  take  the  coal  for  which  he  contracted  in  ship¬ 
ments  spaced  evenly  throughout  the  year.  The  dealer  had  to  maintain 
the  necessary  storage  space  for  coal  received  during  the  seasons  of 
lower  demand.  In  general,  distribution  expenses  were  shifted  onto 
the  dealers. 

E.  Position  of  the  Coal  Industry  under  the  Nazis. 

The  government’s  position  in  relation  to  coal  and  the  coal  industry 
is  peculiar.  State  coal  mining  was  begun  long  before  1900  to  provide 
a  cheap  supply  of  coal  for  state-owned  railroads  and  later  for  public 
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power  plants.  By  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century  the  syndi¬ 
cates  had  made  coal  prices  so  high  that  there  was  general  demand  for 
the  government  to  expand  its  operations  and  enter  the  commercial  field 
as  a  competitor  of  the  syndicate  members.  The  threat  to  private  pro¬ 
ducers  forced  prices  down  somewhat.  Eventually  the  government 
decided  to  enter  the  syndicates  to  avoid  having  to  set  up  its  own  sales 
organization.  The  public  did  not  greatly  object  to  this  because  it  was 
believed  that  the  government  as  a  member  of  the  syndicates  could  keep 
the  prices  under  control.  But  by  the  time  the  government’s  output 
for  the  commercial  market  had  reached  sizable  proportions,  the  lead¬ 
ing  members  of  the  Rheinisch-W estfdlisch^s  syndicate  were  able  to 
convince  the  public  authorities  that  high  prices  were  to  the  advantage 
of  the  public  treasury,  since  there  would  be  a  net  profit  even  though 
public  buildings  and  certain  other  govennnental  consumers  not  served 
directly  by  government  mines  did  have  to  pay  high  prices  for  coal. 

This  community  of  interest  between  the  government  and  the  leading 
members  of  the  dominant  syndicate  increased  with  the  concentration 
of  coal  company  ownership  in  the  iron-and-steel  industry,  whose  role 
as  armament -maker  and  steel  exporter  made  it  the  darling  of  the 
Imperial  and  National  Socialist  governments. 

Some  attempt  was  made  imder  the  Weimar  Republic  to  curb  this 
alliance  by  establishment  of  a  national  coal  council  {Reichskohlenrat) 
and  a  super-syndicate  {ReichskoMenverband)  with  labor  and  govern¬ 
mental  representation.  But  the  iron-and-steel  representatives  were 
easily  able  to  control  the  new  organizations;  they  had  allies  m  the 
ex-army  officers  who  were  in  strategic  governmental  positions,  secretly 
conniving  with  them  in  the  interest  of  rearmament.  Under  the  Nazis 
labor  lost  its  representation  in  the  two  organizations  that  Weimar  had 
created.  Eventually  both  were  abolished. 

In  April  1941  the  Reichsvereinigting  KoJiJe  (National  Coal  Union) 
was  established  as  a  compulsory  nation-wide  organization  of  the  coal 
mining  companies  and  the  coal  dealers.  It  was  intimated  that  the 
day  of  the  regional  syndicates  was  over,  and  that  the  Reichsvereinigung 
would  assume  their  functions.  But  it  was  apparently  inexpedient  to 
abolish  the  syndicates  during  the  war. 

The  order  setting  up  the  Coal  Union  laid  various  responsibilities  on 
the  members  but  offered  no  powers.  Like  all  other  business  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  Union  was  called  on  to  increase  production  and  promote 
efficiency.  It  also  had  responsibility  for  “improving  the  social  con¬ 
dition  of  the  workers,*’  for  cooperating  with  big  coal  consumers  and 
governmental  agencies,  for  collecting  and  evaluating  statistics,  for 
advising  the  government  on  international  coal  agreements,  and  for 
carrving  out  such  agreements.  Wliile  the  order  also  stated  that  the 
members  were  responsible  for  organizing  coal  transportation  and 
distribution,  the  increasing  governmental  control  of  all  transportation, 

I  * 
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allocation,  and  distribution  left  the  members  with  little  to  do  but 
follow  the  regulations  in  parcelling  out  orders  among  the  mines.  The 
members  of  the  praesidium  of  the  Coal  Union,  whose  members  were 
elected  for  5  years,  were  permitted  to  act  through  deputies.  The  first 
president  of  the  praesidium,  whose  appointment  was  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Rewhsmarschall^  was  Paul  Pleiger,  a  leading  official 
of  Reiohswerke  ‘‘^Hermann  Goring P 

But  while  Reichsvereinigung  Kohle  now  exercises  few  powers  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  men  who  from  their  base  in  the  Ruhr  have  long 
controlled  the  German  coal  industry,  as  well  as  most  of  the  economic 
life  of  the  country,  are  ruled  by  Pleiger  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nazis. 
They  themselves  are  part  of  the  Nazi  politico-economic  hierarchy, 
sharing  power,  but  not  publicity,  with  the  politicians. 

The  industrial  monopolists  have  long  and  ardently  worked  for  Pan- 
Germanism  and  have  willingly  joined  in  partnership  with  Hitler  and 
his  lieutenants  to  achieve  their  ends.^°  For  all  practical  purposes,  the 
social  and  political  philosophies  of  the  partners  are  indistinguishablej 
even  though  their  personal  interests  sometimes  lead  to  factionalism. 
As  Allied  pressure  increases,  for  example.  Hitler  and  the  politicians 
will  undoubtedly  want  to  fight  to  the  end,  since  military  defeat  will 
entail  the  loss  of  all  their  power,  whereas  big  industrialists  like  Flick, 
Tengelmann,  and  Zangen  may  wish  to  negotiate  a  surrender  in  the 
belief  that  they  can  still  retain  their  power. 

The  importance  of  the  Reichs-vereinigimg  Kohle  lies  in  the  fact 
that  when  Nazi  arms  are  defeated  the  unpublicized  industrial  faction 
may  seek  to  use  it  as  a  ready-made  instrument  for  resuming  monopo¬ 
listic  controls  and  as  a  vehicle  in  which  they  can  ride  out  the  storm 
and  continue  toward  their  goal. 

F.  M  iscellaneous  Organizations  of  the  Coal  Industry. 

The  P jHchtgemein^schaft  der  Brannkohlenmdmtne  (Compulsory 
Association  of  the  Brown  Coal  Industry),  under  direction  of  Reichs- 
commissar  Regel  of  the  Reichshcmk^  is  an  investment  agency.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  broad  coal  industry  were  ordered  to  unite  in  this  associa¬ 
tion  and  act  through  it  in  pooling  funds  for  the  construction  of  plants 
to  manufacture  liquid  fuel  from  brown  coal. 

Three  old  private  organizations  have  been  permitted  to  remain  in 
existence.  Nominally  they  are  concerned  with  technical  problems  of 

After  the  firm  of  Friedrich  Krupp  AG.  was  given  a  specially  favored  status  by  decree  of 
the  Fiihrer  in  December  1943,  Gustav  Krupp  von  Bohlen  and  Halb&ch  announced  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  his  son  Alfred  and  publicly  stated  that  Alfred  would  henceforth  give  per¬ 
sonal  leadership  to  the  enterprise,  in  accordance  with  “the  attitude  of  the  National- 
Socialist  state  and  our  own  ideas.’’  Alfred  in  turn  announced,  “The  task  of  carrying  out 
to  the  best  of  my  abilities  the  social  duties  of  a  National-Socialist  enterprise  will  always  be 
dear  to  my  heart  *  *.  As  in  the  past  132  years,  the  Krupp  works  community  will 

always  do  what  Fiihrer,  people,  and  Reich  expect  of  it,  especially  now  that  our  fatherland 
is  struggling  hard  for  its  destiny,  defying  all  powers.  Hell  Hitler  i’’  Rheiniah-Westfal- 
iache  Zeitung,  January  11,  19ii. 
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the  coal  industry  5  actually  they  are  honorary  societies.  Founded  for 
political  pressure  purposes,  in  the  last  years  of  the  Republic  they  levied 
a  tax  on  every  ton  of  German  coal  sent  to  market  to  build  up  the  fund 
used,  under  the  guidance  of  the  dominant  Ruhr  group,  secretely  to 
finance  the  Nazi  drive  to  seize  political  power.  These  organizations 
are : 


Organization 

Headquarters 

Verein  fur  die  bergbaulichen  Interessen 

Fl.ssen . 

Oberschlesischer  Berg-und  Huttenmannischer  Verein  E.  v 

Gleiwitz. 

Deutscher  Braunkohien-industrie  Verein  E.  v 

Halle. 

Owing  to  the  small  number  of  coal  companies,  and  their  membership 
in  long-established  and  highly  organized  syndicates,  the  Gnijypen  of 
the  industry  were  of  little  importance.  Leadere  of  the  Gi'uppen  were 
the  same  men  who  ran  the  syndicates.  For  example,  in  1937  the  leader 
of  the  Wirtschaftsh/iuptgruppe  that  included  mining  (as  well  as  iron 
and  steel)  was  0r.  Ernst  Poensgen,  chairman  of  the  board  of  manage¬ 
ment  of  V ereinigte  StahJ/werlce  and  deputy-chairman  of  its  big  mining 
subsidiary  Gelsenkirchener.  Poensgen  was  also  chairman  of  the  re¬ 
gional  main  industrial  Gruppe  of  the  Ruhr.  The  leader  of  the  na¬ 
tional  subgroup  of  the  StevnkoMe  producers  was  Dr.  Gustav  Knepper, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  management  of  Gelsenkirchener  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  Schering  and  other  mining  and  mine-holding  companies. 
The  leader  of  the  regional  mining  subgroup  in  the  Ruhr  was  Brandi, 
a  general  handyman  of  the  Ruhr  interests  who  was  also  manager  of 
the  V erein  fur  herghaulichen  Interessen;  and  the  depufy  leaders  of  the 
Ruhr  subgroup  were  Ernst  Buskiihl,  chairman  of  the  board  of  man¬ 
agement  of  Flick’s  Harpener  Berghau  (and  Flick  representative  on 
the  board  of  various  other  companies)  and  the  useful  Walter  Tengel- 
mann.^  , 

IV.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  GERMAN  COAL  PRODUCTION  AND 

DISTRIBUTION 

A.  Bureaucratic  Administration  of  Production. 

Various  official  agencies  participate  in  the  planning  and  promotion 
of  coal  producticfn.  But  the  success  of  these  efforts  depends  above  all 
on  the  mine  superintendents,  their  teclmical  assistants,  and  the  miners. 

1.  The  Planning  Office  of  the  Reich  Ministry  of  Armaments  and  War 
Production  is  responsible  for  the  over-all  planning  of  coal  production, 
allocation,  and  distribution.  In  performing  this  task  it  relies  heavily 
on  detailed  plans  and  recommendations  submitted  by  the  Xational 
Mines  Bureau  and  the  Reichsstelle  Kohle.  The  former  reports  on  out- 


“  See  list  of  Leaders  of  the  Coal  Industry  in  the  api)endis. 
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put  and  proposes  means  by  which  production  may  be  increased.  The 
latter  reports  on  requirements  and  suggests  the  manner  in  which  the 
prospective  supplies  should  be  distributed  among  the  numerous  claim¬ 
ants.  It  is  the  function  of  the  Planning  Office  to  determine  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  the  proposed  coal-production  program  and  to  reconcile  the 
manpower  and  supply  requirements  of  the  approved  program  with 
those  of  other  claimants.  The  Planning  Office  determines  priorities 
of  the  various  classes  of  consumers  and  checks  the  proposed  allotments 
in  relation  to  the  over-all  war  program. 

WTien  programs  are  approved,  they  and  the  directives  involved  in 
thtm  are  issued  either  in  the  name  of  Albert  Speer,  the  coordinator 
of  all  production  for  war  purposes,  or  in  the  name  of  the  Rewhsheauf- 
tragter  Kohle  (the  National  Coal  Commissioner).  The  Reiehsbeauf- 
tragter  is  Paul  Pleiger.  Pleiger  gives  policy  direction  to  the  Reichs- 
vereinigung  Kohle  and  the  Reichsstelle  Kohle,,  both  of  which  are  under 
the  wartime  authority  of  Speer  though  organizationally  under  the 
Reiohswirtscha  ftsministerimn. 

2.  Reichswirtschaftsministerium  Hauptabteilung  II,  Abteilung  Bg: 
Bergbau  (Mines  Bureau,  in  Division  II  of  the  Ministry  of  Economic 
Affairs) .  In  February  1935,  the  various  German  states  were  informed 
that  henceforth  their  mines  bureaus  would  be  considered  agencies  of 
the  Reich.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  1942,  however,  that  they  were 
formally  incorporated  in  the  Reich  governmental  system.  Neither 
action  made  any  great  change  in  the  manner  in  which  the  field  services 
operate.  The  law  of  1942  seems  to  have  been  promulgated  largely  to 
enable  an  orderly  reorganization  of  the  mining  administrative  re¬ 
gions,  some  of  which  were  quite  small.  For  the  time  being,  all  old 
regional  administrative  centers  were  retained ;  but  two,  Clausthal  and 
Karlsruhe,  received  temporary  status.  The  regional  offices  {Oherber- 
gamter)  to  have  permanent  status  were — 

Bonn.  •  Freiberg  (Saxony).  Munich. 

Breslau.  Halle.  .  Saarbriicken. 

Dortmund. 

Vienna  was  also  named  a  provisional  headquarters.  The  boundaries 
of  the  regions  were  not  immediately  set  but  it  is  possible  that  juris¬ 
diction  over  western  Austria  may  have  been  transferred  to  the  Munich 
office,  which  is  much  nearer  than  Vienna  to  that  area. 

The  traditional  functions  of  the  Mines  Bureau  and  its  field  serv¬ 
ices  are : 

a.  Exercise  of  the  state's  prerogatives  over  mineral  deposits,  i.  e., 
leasing  of  rights  and  adjudication  of  disputes  involving  such  rights ; 

b.  iSIine  research  and  mining  experimentation,  primarily  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  safet}^  and  health  but  also  in  the  interest  of  conservation, 
utilization,  and  operational  efficiency ; 
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c.  Supervision  of  mining  operations  to  ensure  compliance  with  laws 
and  regulations  of  various  kinds,  including  measures  designed  to  en¬ 
sure  safety  in  oiDerations  (through  the  GriJyerisicherheitsamt — Mine 
Safety  Office),  to  protect  the  health  of  workers,  to  prevent  damage  to 
properties  on  the  surface  (for  example,  to  prevent  the  ground  from 
sinking  after  the  removal  of  minerals),  and  to  prevent  wasteful  ex¬ 
ploitation  ; 

d.  Supervision  of  the  training  schools  for  apprentices  and  mine 
workers  in  the  lower  ranks ; 

e.  Participation  in  the  administration  of  state  operated  mines; 

f.  Collection  of  mining  statistics. 

While  all  mines  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau,  a  very 
large  part  of  the  work  is  connected  with  coal.  Potash,  salt,  copper, 
and  zinc  are  probably  next  in  importance. 

The  director  of  the  Mines  Bureau  and  the  heads  of  the  regional 
offices  have  the  rank  of  Oherherghauptmann  (Chief  Mine  Overseer). 
Each  regional  Oherhergamt  has  a  technical  staff  {Bergrat),  a  health 
adviser,  and  a  mines  advisory  committee  {Bergausschuss) . 

Under  each  Oherhergamt  are  district  offices  {Revierhegdmter) 
that  are  headquarters  for  the  mine  inspectors  and  other  officials  who 
work  closely  with  the  mines.  Even  under  the  Republic  the  mine  in¬ 
spectors  were  classed  as  auxiliaries  of  the  state  police  because  they 
enforced  mining  regulations  and  reported  infractions  directly  to  the 
state’s  attorney.  The  inspectors  were  in  the  past  men  of  legal  and 
advanced  technical  education.  In  general  they  performed  their  work 
conscientiously,  but  there  was  occasionally  collusion  with  mine  offi¬ 
cials.  The  power  of  the  men  in  the  mines  services  caused  them 
to  be  courted  with  favors  of  one  kind  and  another.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  them  to  leave  the  public  service  for  jobs  with  the  mine¬ 
owning  combines. 

There  is  no  indication  of  how  far  the  Mines  Service  has  been  nazi- 
fied,  though  it  is  reported  that  all  administrative  positions  have  been 
filled  with  Xazis.  At  latest  report  the  director  of  the  Bureau  was  a 
man  named  Gabel,  who  was  also  sitting  on  the  management  boards 
of  confiscated  Czech  mines  awarded  to  Rewhsicerhe  ‘‘Hermann 
Goring.”  His  administrative  officer  was  likewise  on  the  boards  of 
confiscated  mining  companies. 

E'  Some  staff  members  may  also  be  Xazi  appointees  but  the  work  is  so 
echnical  and  requires  so  much  experience  that  it  seems  probable  that 
the  majority  are  survivors  of  the  old  state  services.  The  position  of 
the  insj^ectors  in  relation  to  the  states  attorney  leaves  them  open  to 
the  approval  and  orders  of  the  Himmler-directed  police  organization. 
If  any  of  the  inspectors  is  a  Xazi  SAunpathizer,  or  if  he  acts  in  collu¬ 
sion  with  the  business  managements  of  the  mining  companies,  he 
might  very  effectively  sabotage  the  Allied  production  program. 
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3.  The  other  offices  in  tlie  Ministry  of  Economic  Atfcairs  concerned 
with  coal  are  not  in  any  special  division  or  subdivision.  Kather,  they 
are  grouped  in  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  agencies  under  the  head¬ 
ing  Geschaftshereich.  Most  of  these  agencies  are  of  a  temporary  or 
emergency  character,  or  they  have  been  taken  over  from  the  states 
and  conquered  territories  but  not  yet  incorporated  in  the  permanent 
governmental  structure.  Among  them  in  1943  were  offices  admin¬ 
istering  mines  in  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  other  conquered  areas, 
as  well  as  the  Prufungsamschttss  fiir  das  Bergfach  (Examining  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Mining  Industry).  The  last-named  office  checks  the 
statistics  and  reports  of  the  industry. 

4.  The  Prussian  Geologische  Landesanstalt  (State  Geological  In¬ 
stitute)  has  become  a  national  agency  and  directs  the  work  of  similar 
bodies  in  the  other  states.  It  concerns  itself  primarily  with  the  map¬ 
ping  of  terrain  and  the  geological  exploration  of  Germany  and  other 
areas.  Its  maps  and  records  on  German  mineral  deposits  would  be 
especially  valuable  if  records  in  the  mine  offices,  the  Oherhergamter^ 
and  the  Revierhergdmter  are  destroyed. 

B.  Management  of  Mining  Companies  and  Mining  Operations. 

Like  other  German  stock  companies,  each  coal-mining  company  has 
an  Aufsichtsrat  (supervisory  board  or  board  of  directors)  and  a  Vor- 
stand  (board  of  managers).  Gerwerhschaften  and  other  partnerships 
often  have  similar  bodies  though  their  names  may  differ  somewhat. 
The  Aufsichtsrat  is  elected  by  tlie  stockholders  and  its  members  are 
usually  the  holders  of  the  largest  blocks  of  stock,  or  their  representa¬ 
tives.  The  Aufsichtsrat  selects  the  board  of  managers.  The  board 
of  managers  may  consist  of  the  so-called  “civil  servants  of  industry” — 
that  is,  technical  employees  who  have  worked  their  way  up  through 
the  company. 

The  members  of  the  supervisory  and  management  boards  of  the 
Reich  mining  companies  are  appointed.  They  are  usually  civil  servants 
who  represent  the  interests  of  the  Mines  Service,  the  public  treasury, 
or  state  financial  institutions.  They  perform  their  board  duties 
wdthout  relinquishing  their  regular  positions  in  the  government. 

Both  the  Vorstand  and  Aufsichtsrat  are  concerned  with  policy  mak¬ 
ing  and  general  administrative  matters.  The  full  responsibility  for 
all  ordinary  mining  operations  is  borne  by  the  superintendent,  who 
asks  for  authorization  from  the  Vorstand  or  Aufsichtsrat  only  in  the 
case  of  unusual  expenditures  and  matters  involving  long-term  policy. 

The  size  of  the  German  mining  companies,  the  quantity  of  coal 
accessible  at  various  levels  from  a  single  shaft,  and  the  number  of 
auxiliary  operations  (such  as  coking  and  briquetting)  that  may  be 
carried  on  by  one  company,  have  caused  development  of  a  system  of 
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I  mine  management  somewhat  more  formal  and  complex  than  that 
prevalent  in  the  United  States.  A  large  company  with  shafts  in  a 
number  of  localities  may  divide  its  mines  into  groups,  each  of  which  is 
:  under  a  general  superintendent  {Bergimpektoi'  or  Oherbergdirektor 
I  or  Bergxcerksdirektor) .  Under  him  is  an  assistant  general  superin- 
i  tendent  {Bergdirektoi')  for  the  mines  of  each  locality.  Under  the 
Bergdirektor  are  superintendents  of  various  gi'ades,  each  called  a 
Betriehsleiter  (work  director),  with  a  prefix  indicating  the  work  he 
;  directs.  The  average  company  producing  some  2  million  tons  of  coal 
!  a  year  would  ordinarily  have  two  mines  superintendents  ( Bei'gbe- 
■  triebsleiter) ,  one  shaft  superintendent  {Schacht-Betriebsleiter)  ^  and 
f  one  surface  superintendent  {Ohertags-Betriebsleiter) .  Titles  vary 
»  somewhat  from  district  to  district  but  these  are  the  commonest. 

I  In  smaller  companies  the  Bergdirektor  or  even  the  Bergbetriehs- 
leiter  may  bear  the  full  responsibility  for  mining  operations.  These 
responsibilities  include : 

'  Production. 

Development. 

Shipping. 

Supply  procurement. 

Cost  accounting. 

Financial  accounting. 

Labor  relations  and  employ- 
I  ment. 

The  responsible  superintendent  has  access  to  the  mine’s  bank  ac¬ 
count  and  can  without  special  authorization  make  payments  and  draw 
out  cash  for  all  ordinary  operational  expenditures,  including  the 
payment  of  wages  and  salaries.  Usually  the  cashier  is  a  cosigner  of 
checks.  When  all  sales  are  handled  through  a  cartel,  the  cartel  usu¬ 
ally  acts  as  a  collection  agent  for  the  mining  company.  It  deducts  a 
percentage  for  syndicate  expenses  before  forwarding  receipts  to  the 
company  or  its  bank.  As  a  rule,  the  superintendents  of  all  ranks  are 
mining  engineers  graduated  from  the  higher  technical  schools.  The 
surface  superintendent  may  be  either  a  mechanical  or  an  electrical 
'  engineer.  Formerly  the  German  technical  education  was  of  good 
quality,  and  the  liigher  positions  were  attained  only  by  working  up 
!  through  the  ranks. 

At  the  highest  level  below  that  of  superintendent  is  the  Obersteiger 
or  Betriebsfiihrer  (work  leader  or  mine  boss).  Each  section  of  a 
U  mine  is  in  charge  of  a  Betinebsfuhrer.  He  is  responsible  for  all  opera¬ 
tions  within  it,  including  mining,  hauling,  loading,  safety  precautions, 
and  operation  of  the  mechanical  installations.  Other  mine  bosses  have 
charge  of  hoisting  in  the  main  shaft,  haulage,  and  control  of  the  ven¬ 
tilators.  Within  the  mine  organization,  the  mine  bosses  have  more 

I 


Compliance  with  safety  and 
other  governmental  regula¬ 
tions. 

Development  planning  and 
mine  mapping. 
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direct  responsibility  than  any  one  else  for  the  smooth  functioning  of  all 
operations.  In  the  past  many  of  these  were  graduates  of  the  higher 
mines  schools  and  had  had  long  practical  experience. 

Under  each  boss  are  several  foremen  {Steiger  or  Oherhcmer)^  the 
number  depending  on  the  size  of  the  mine.  As  a  rule  they  formerly 
had  a  better  education  than  the  other  miners  and  in  general  reached 
their  position  through  long  experience  and  ability.  But  their  close 
relations  with  the  miners,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  could  influence 
their  thinking,  sometimes  brought  political  influence  to  bear  on  the 
appointments. 

The  Nazis  have  relaxed  the  standards  for  appointment,  though  in 
the  past  any  man  might  be  appointed  a  foreman.  Usually  the  ap¬ 
pointment  was  proposed  by  his  superior,  the  mine  boss  {Betrisbs- 
fuhrer)^  to  the  mine  superintendent,  who,  in  turn,  notified  the  Revier- 
hergmivt.  This  office  had  considerable  influence  over  the  appointment 
of  foremen  and  superintendents  and  could  prevent  the  appointment  of 
any  man  with  a  bad  safety  record. 

The  number  of  men  under  each  foreman  was  limited  to  50  before  the 
war,  but  this  rule  has  been  lifted  as  a  result  of  the  shortage  of  fore¬ 
men,  some  of  whom  have  been  transferred  to  operate  the  mines  in  con¬ 
quered  countries.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  men  under  one  fore¬ 
man  and  in  the  number  of  inexperienced  miners  must  have  raised  the 
accident  rate  considerably. 

A  chart  in  the  appendix  shows  the  administrative  and  super¬ 
visory  organization  of  a  typical  German  mine  and  the  extent  to 
which  all  technical  operations  are  the  responsibility  of  the  general 
superintendent. 

C.  Allocation  and  Distribution. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  coal  to  the  whole  war  economy,  power 
over  allocation  and  distribution  was  concentrated  in  one  authority  at 
a  much  earlier  period  than  in  the  case  of  other  industries.  In  1933  an 
tlherwachungssteUe  (Supervisory  Office)  was  established  in  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Economic  Affairs  to  supervise  the  imports  and  exports  of  coal 
and  potash.  With  the  outbreak  of  war  the  Supervisory  Offices  became 
Reichsstellen  (i.  e.  National  Offices  with  greater  authority)  and  their 
fields  were  expanded.  In  the  reorganization  the  administration  of 
coal  was  separted  from  that  of  potash.  Later  the  authority  of  the 
Reichsstelle  Kohle  was  further  strengthened  by  making  its  director  the 
director  of  the  compulsory  association  of  the  industry 

1 .  The  Reichsstelle  Kohle  is  organizationally  among  the  Geschdfts- 

hereich  of  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs,  but  it  receives  its  policy 

% 

^  In  1942  the  headquarters  of  the  Reichsvereinigung  Kohle  was  placed  in  the  same 
building  as  the  Reichsstelle  Kohle. 
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directives  from  the  Ministry  of  Armament  and  War  Production 
through  the  Beauftragter  Kohl£  (Coal  Commissioner),  Paul  Pleiger. 
Like  the  other  Reich^stellen  it  was  initiallj',  and  probably  still  is.  sup¬ 
ported  by  assessments  levied  on  the  members  of  the  coal  industrv. 
Probably  the  funds  are  collected  by  the  Reichsvereinigung  KohJe}^ 

In  performing  its  functions,  the  ReichssteJle  relies  heavily  on  its 
records  of  past  operations.  Thus,  the  planning  of  each  new  progi-am 
of  allocations  begins  with  a  review  of  the  requirements  of  the  previous 
program  period.  The  initial  program  was  based  on  the  results  of  a 
complete  census  of  coal  consumption  in  1938-39.  In  addition  the 
Reichsstelle  depends  on  monthly  reports  of  local  and  regional  con¬ 
sumption,  distribution,  and  requirements ;  on  reports  from  the  cartels 
on  coal  shipments;  on  reports  from  Reichsvereinigung  Kohle  and  the 
Mines  Bureau  on  current  and  planned  production ;  and  on  reports  of 
the  requirements  for  the  military  services,  transportation  agencies  and 
certain  other  special  types  of  consumers  whose  needs  are  not  confined 
to  a  single  region.  Exports  to  countries  that  are  manufacturing  for 
Germany  must  also  be  taken  into  account. 

The  steps  in  program  planning  are — 

a.  Collection,  collation,  and  evaluation  of  data  from  these  sources; 

b.  Comparison  of  data  on  supply  with  data  on  requirements; 

c.  Comparison  of  the.  total  requirements  of  the  major  consuming 

groups  with  their  priority  ratings;  * 

«/.  Study  of  ways  in  which  the  requirements  of  the  various^ gi’oups 
may  be  reduced ;  for  example,  by  shifts  in  the  type  of  fuel,  by  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  power  from  the  public  system  for  privately  generated 
power,  by  the  tightening  of  regulations  concerning  permissible  tem¬ 
peratures  and  the  periods  during  which  they  may  be  maintained,  and 
by  the  elimination  or  reduction  of  consumption  by  low-priority 
groups. 

The  allocation  of  coal  to  the  several  consumer  groups  frequently  in¬ 
volves  consultation  with  other  agencies.  For  example,  because  the 
coal  requirements  of  industrial  users  depend  on  the  orders  placed  with 
and  the  raw  materials  allocated  to  particular  plants,  coal  allotments 
must  be  made  in  consultation  with  the  Plaiming  Office  and  the 
materials-allocation  and  industrial-production  agencies  of  the  Speer 
Ministry. 

Wlien  the  total  allotment  for  each  major  group  of  consumers  has 
been  determined,  and  approved  by  the  Planning  Office,  the  allotments 

“  One  of  the  few  real  powers  conferred  on  the  Reichsvereinigung  Kohle  in  the  order 
eatahlishing  it  was  that  of  collecting  funds  from  its  members,  with  stiff  penalties  for 
failure  to  comply  with  orders  on  the  subject.  The  funds  were  to  be  used  to  maintain  a 
staff.  Thereafter,  members  of  the  coal  industry  were  informed  that  the  Reichsstelle  Kohle 
was  “under  direction”  of  the  Reichsvereinigung  Kohle  through  “personnel-union” — i.  e., 
through  Paul  Pleiger,  the  director  of  the  union,  with  powers  over  it  through  the  leader¬ 
ship  principle. 
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are  broken  down  by  regions.  Agencies  in  the  regions  are  then  notified 
of  the  quantities  that  will  be  available  for  each  major  group  of  con¬ 
sumers. 

The  Reichsstelle^  cooperating  with  transportation  authorities,  also 
determines  the  sources  of  supply  for  each  consuming  area.  The  deci¬ 
sions  are  sent  to  the  rationing  sections  of  the  Wirtschaftsdmter  and  to 
the  cartels.  The  latter  elaborate  the  distribution  program. 

Distribution  planning  has  been  vastly  complicated  by  intensive 
bombing.  The  disruption  of  industrial  production,  the  removal  of 
plants,  and  the  shifts  of  population  caused  by  such  bombings  fre¬ 
quently  play  havoc  with  established  consumption  and  distribution  pat¬ 
terns.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  redefine  the  distribution 
areas  of  particular  mines  and  assign  new  sources  of  supply  to  specific 
localities.  The  problem  of  meeting  urgent  and  shifting  requirements 
has  also  been  intensified  by  the  disruption  of  transportation  facilities. 
x4.s  a  partial  solution,  consumers  have  been  ordered  to  take  the  fuel 
allotted  to  them  whenever  it  becomes  available.  This  order  applies 
even  to  household  consumers.  They  are  told  to  store  fuel  in  bedrooms 
and  living  rooms  if  no  other  space  can  be  found. 

It  is  believed  that  many  of  the  technical  and  clerical  personnel  of 
Reichsstelle  Kohle  are  survivors  of  a  long  series  of  reorganizations  of 
national  agencies  dealing  with  coal  production  and  distribution. 
Some  may  have  entered'the  civil  service  under  the  Empire.  During 
the  war  of  1914-18  several  technical  staffs  were  engaged  in  planning 
coal  production,  distribution,  and  utilization.  This  work  was  con¬ 
tinued  under  the  Republic  in  connection  with  the  Reichskohlenrat^ 
which  also  was  under  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs.  The  Nazis 
have  had  a  succession  of  official  bureaus  and  agencies  engaged  in  the 
same  kind  of  work. 

But  under  every  type  of  government  there  has  been  a  need  for  tech¬ 
nical  and  clerical  personnel  exjjerienced  in  dealing  with  coal  prob¬ 
lems.  Whatever  the  name  of  the  new  body  and  the  political  character 
of  its  policy  director,  it  would  naturally  turn  to  the  people  who  had 
been  doing  the  detailed  work  when  recruiting  its  own  staff. 

2.  The  regional,  district,  and  local  Wirtscha.ftsdTnter  of  the  Wirt- 
schaftsministerium  have  sections  that  represent  the  Reichsstelle  KoKLe. 
These  sections  are  responsible  for  rationing  the  coal  allotted  to  the 
area  under  their  jurisdiction.  Local  and  district  offices  are  under 
supervision  of  the  regional  Wirtschaftsdmter.  The  regional  Wirt¬ 
schaftsdmter  are  themselves  under  double  supervision.  The  supreme 
economic  authority  in  the  region  is  the  Rustimgskom/mission  (Arma¬ 
ment  Commission) ,  of  which  the  president  of  the  regional  Wirtschafts- 
amt  is  a  member.  The  supreme  political  authority  of  the  region  is 
the  regional  Nazi  party  Gauleiter.,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mission. 
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At  an  earlier  period  the  ReichsstelU  Kohle  and  other  allocation  and 
distribution  planning  agencies  attempted  very  detailed  breakdowns  of 
regional  and  load  requirements.  Such  plans  were  found  much  too 
rigid. 

Later  the  regional  and  district  allocations  were  broken  down  only 
by  broad  groups  of  consumers  and  the  irtschaftsamter  received 
authority  to  make  certain  shifts  in  allocations  to  meet  needs  unfore¬ 
seen  when  the  requirements  were  reported.  The  Reichsstelle  draws 
up  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  the  irtschajtsamter  in  meeting 
such  situations. 

On  the  basis  of  their  sources  of  supply  and  the  S3’stem  used  in  de¬ 
termining  their  allotments,  all  consumers  may  be  divided  into  two 
major  classes :  those  who  buy  from  retailers  and  wholesalers,  and  those 
who  make  purchases  directly  from  the  mmes. 

a.  Consumers  who  buy  from  retailers  and  wholesalers. — In  general 
the  retail  buyers  are  users  who  do  not  consume  more  than  an  average 
of  20  tons  of  coal  a  month  during  the  period  of  heaviest  consumption. 
They  mclude  householders,  operators  of  apartment  houses,  hotels, 
small  office  buildings,  small  manufacturers,  and  distributors  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods.  The  wholesale  buyers  include  coal  retailers  and  all 
nonretail  buyers  who  do  not  purchase  coal  directly  from  the  mines. 
IVlien  rationing  began  each  buyer  who  depended  on  a  retailer  applied 
to  the  rationing  office  for  a  coal  card.  On  this  he  reported  his  fuel 
consumption  in  1938-39.  He  also  reported  to  the  rationing  office  the 
name  of  the  dealer  from  whom  he  would  make  all  his  purchases  in 
the  future.  He  then  registered  on  the  customer  list  of  this  dealer.  The 
dealer  in  turn  registered  himself  with  a  specific  wholesaler  and 
reported  his  choice  to  the  rationing  office. 

Each  retail  purchase  of  fuel  is  recorded  on  the  consumer’s  card 
and  on  the  retail  dealer’s  list.  At  intervals  the  consumer  visits  the 
rationing  office  to  have  his  card  stamped  or  renewed.  This  enables 
the  office  to  check  the  reports  of  the  retailer  on  the  quantities  of  coal 
sold  against  the  amount  consumers  on  his  list  have  received.  There  is 
a  similar  check  on  the  quantity  of  coal  a  retail  dealer  reports  he  has 
received  and  the  quantity  a  wholesaler  reports  that  he  has  sold. 

Consumers  who  purchase  coal  in  wholesale  quantities  are  also  re¬ 
quired  to  register  with  a  particular  dealer  and  to  obtain  a  purchase 
authorization  from  the  'Wirtschaftsanit. 

b.  Consumers  who  buy  directly  from  the  mines. — The  buying  orders 
of  this  group  are  checked  and  approved  by  the  IVirtschaftsdmier,  or 

(by  the  Armament  Commission.  A  few  privileged  consumers  have  been 
permitted  to  choose  the  company  or  mine  from  which  they  buy.  In 
.  the  case  of  the  great  majority  of  consumers,  however,  orders  are  sent 
to  the  cartel  sales  office  serving  the  region  and  that  office  selects  the 
i  mine  from  which  the  coal  is  to  be  shipped.  The  selection  is  made  in 
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accordance  with  the  transportation  regulations  specifying  tliat  con¬ 
sumers  must  be  served  from  the  nearest  source  of  available  supply. 

The  fuel  requirements  of  the  individual  members  of  certain  groups 
of  large  consumers,  such  as  office  buildings,  hospitals,  and  other  public 
institutions,  vary  little  from  one  year  to  another.  Hence,  the  Reichs- 
stelle  changes  their  quotas  by  uniform  percentage  additions  or  reduc¬ 
tions  applicable  to  all  members  of  the  same  group.  Allotments  to 
manufacturing  and  commercial  enterprises,  however,  are  made  on  an 
individual  basis.  Thus  a  Wirtschaftsamt  will  not  issue  a  fuel  card  or 
approve  the  bujung  order  of  such  an  enterprise  until  its  fuel  require¬ 
ments  have  been  validated  by  the  Distribution  Office  of  the  Fach- 
gruppe  to  which  it  belongs.  These  bodies  have  jurisdiction  not  only 
over  the  allocation  of  fuel,  but  also  over  the  allotment  of  i-aw  materials 
and  the  distribution  of  orders  among  their  members.  Although  they 
exercise  these  powers  regionally  and  locally  under  the  general  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Rustwngskommission^  it  is  obvious  that  the  success  or 
failure  of  a  particular  enterprise  may  depend  upon  the  extent  to 
which  it  enjoys  the  friendship  of  the  leading  men  in  the  G  nip  pen. 

The  power  of  the  leading  clique  in  a  Gruppe  to  destroy  competitors 
by  withholding  materials  and  supplies  is  reinforced  by  their  authority 
to  propose  that  certain  enterprises  be  closed  as  inefficient  or  unessential. 
A  few  coal  dealers,  for  example,  may  build  up  their  own  trade  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  coal  allotted  to  competitors,  and  then  report 
that  these  competitors  do  not  have  enough  business  to  justify  their 
relicensing.  Since  the  operations  cannot  be  carried  through  without 
the  approval  of  the  Nazi  Party  leaders,  the  system  has  gradually 
placed  nearly  all  production  and  trade  in  the  hands  of  Nazis  and 
Nazi  sympathizers. 

V.  MINE  OPERATION  AND  THE  MINE  WORKERS 
A.  Mine  Operation. 

1.  Steinkohle. — The  majority  of  the  Stehikohle  comes  from  seams 
that  average  about  4  feet  in  thickness  with  a  dip  of  approximately  25°. 
The  beds  of  the  Ruhr  that  are  being  worked  lie  in  general  1,300  to 
2,600  feet  below  the  surface  but  those  of  Silesia  are  much  nearer  the 
surface.  Especially  in  the  Ruhr,  seams  appear  one  above  the  other, 
giving  a  great  concentration  of  coal  that  can  be  worked  from  a  single 
shaft.  The  average  hoisting  depth  in  the  Ruhr  is  1,800  feet. 

Double  shafts  with  a  capacity  of  around  1  million  tons  a  year  are 
used  for  the  main  hoisting.  At  the  main  shaft,  loading  and  unloading 
is  mechanized.  The  cages  of  the  main  shafts,  which  are  used  for  the 
transportation  of  both  men  and  coal,  have  multiple  platforms.  A  few 
modern  mines  also  use  skip  hoisting. 
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Coal  is  usually  hauled  away  from  the  various  faces  in  cars  drawn  by 
chains  and  cables  or  by  small  locomotives  powered  with  compressed 
air  or  storage  batteries.  Belt  conveyors  are  used  only  in  mines  where 
equipment  has  been  thoroughly  modernized.  The  modernized  mines 
also  use  braking  conveyoi'S  on  slopes  and  screw-conveyors  in  the  staple 
(or  blind)  shafts.  The  older  mines  use  hoists  in  both  places. 

In  the  main  haulage  galleries  the  locomotives  are  larger  than  in  the 
side  galleries  and  are  operated  with  electric  trolleys,  storage  batteries, 
compressed  air,  gasoline,  or  Diesel  engines. 

^lost  mine  cars  have  a  capacity  of  less  than  a  cubic  meter,  though  the 
;  more  efficiently  equipped  mines  have  cars  that  hold  2  or  more  cubic 
:  meters  of  coal. 

In  general,  some  type  of  the  long-wall  system  is  used  in  the  Stein- 
kohle  mines,  though  pillar  mining  is  occasionally  resorted  to. 

The  degree  of  mechanization,  especially  in  the  Ruhr,  is  high.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  Upper  Silesia,  where  the  hardness  of  the  coal  makes  undercut¬ 
ters  necessary,  Steinkohle  is  usually  removed  from  the  face  with  a  dig- 
hanmier.  With  some  exceptions,  it  was  loaded  by  hand  before  the 
war,  as  a  rule  unto  shaker  conveyors  that  took  it  to  the  cai-s. 

IMiile  the  degree  of  mechanization  is  high,  the  equipment  is  largely 
operated  with  compressed  air  and  the  output  per  man  is  lower  than 
it  would  be  with  electrically  operated  equipment.  The  type  of  equip¬ 
ment  is  determined  in  part  by  tradition  and  in  part  by  laws  designed  to 
promote  safety  and  conservation.  The  laws  could,  in  some  mines,  be 
E  relaxed  without  danger. 

I  The  output  per  man  is  much  lower  than  in  the  United  States  (see 
t  table  in  next  section) .  This  is  partly  a  result  of  the  type  of  equipment 
.  but  even  more  of  the  regulations  on  backfilling  (stowing) ,  which  are 
I  intended  to  prevent  the  extensive  settling  of  the  ground  that  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  surface  property  and  causes  losses  in  other  seams. 

;  Backfillmg,  through  its  demands  on  manpower,  considerably  in- 
:  creases  the  cost  of  production.  In  1936  more  than  40  percent  of  this 
work  was  done  by  hand,  even  in  the  Rulir. 

As  backfilling  does  not  provide  adequate  support  everywhere  under- 

B ground,  a  considerable  amount  of  coal  is  lost  by  the  need  for  leaving 
supporting  pillare  of  coal  {Schutz-Pfeiler)  at  certain  places.  The 
pillars  are  whitewashed  to  enable  inspectors  to  detect  the  deliberate 
removal  of  coal  from  them,  or  their  wearing  away  through  careless 
imbbing.  Damage  to  the  pillars  is  sometimes  hidden  from  inspectors 
by  touching  up  the  weakened  spots. 

These  pillars  are  one  of  the  points  where  saboteurs  could  most  easily 
stop  production  for  many  months,  either  by  gradual  stealthy  removal 
„of  coal  or  by  use  of  explosives.  Destruction  of  a  pillar  near  the  main 
shaft  might  stop  all  production  for  a  long  time. 
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German  mines  make  much  more  extensive  use  of  steel  and  reinforced  1 
concrete  props  than  is  customary  in  the  United  States.  The  steel  props  1 
can  be  used  repeatedly  and  the  quantity  of  new  ones  required  at  one . 
time  is  low  except  when  extensive  development  is  going  on.  Seven , 
million  cubic  meters  of  timber  were  used  annually  by  the  mines  before 
the  war.  While  part  of  the  props  were  imported,  the  timber  supply  of 
Germany  is  adequate  to  meet  this  need. 

As  a  rule  explosives  are  little  used  in  the  western  mines  though  they  ) 
are  important  in  other  areas.  Every  mine  has  powder  houses,  holding  j 
at  a  maximum  a  month’s  supply ;  some  always  contain  large  quantities 
of  explosives.  They  are  in  charge  of  one  man  who  is  also  responsible  \{ 
for  their  transportation  and  use.  He  operates  under  close  supervision  | 
of  the  government  inspectors  and  according  to  strict  regulations.  . 

Neither  these  nor  other  governmental  mining  regulations  are  un- , 
reasonable.  In  the  past  the  number  of  important  regulations  was  com¬ 
paratively  small  but  enforcement  was  strict.  The  result  was  a  good 
safety  record. 

Government  regulations  on  ventilation  have  Been  much  stricter  than 
in  the  United  States  because  of  the  high  gas  seepage  in  some  mines  and 
the  depth  of  the  workings.  The  maximum  gas  content  must  be  less 
than  1  percent  and  the  minimum  quantity  of  air  per  man  per  minute  ; 
106  cubic  feet. 

Electric  lights  are  used  underground,  with  portable  batteries  at 
jioints  where  permanent  installations  are  not  needed.  On  important 
faces,  installations  of  a  permanent  character  are  used. 

2.  Brown  Coal. — Operations  in  the  brown-coal  fields  are  highly 
mechanized,  as  most  of  the  brown  coal  is  obtained  from  open  pits. 
Long  drifts  are  driven  into  the  beds  and  the  water  is  pumped  out,  if 
ditching  does  not  provide  adequate  drainage.  The  intervals  between 
the  pumps  are  often  short. 

Stripping  is  done  with  large  excavators  and  steam  shovels.  Usually, 
chain  belts  carry  off  the  overburden  to  cars  that  are  drawn  by  locomo¬ 
tives  to  pits  and  other  points  where  it  is  smoothed  off  and  made  suit¬ 
able  for  agricultural  use.  Just  before  the  war,  new  and  more  efficient 
equipment  was  being  introduced. 

It  is  believed  that  all  the  increase  in  German  coal  production  since’ 
1938  has  been  achieved  in  the  brown-coal  fields,  where  much  less  labor  is 
needed  and  the  percentage  of  skilled  labor  is  relatively  low. 

B.  Mine  Workers. 

Long  before  the  war  began,  Germany,  like  other  industrialized 
countries,  was  experiencing  difficulty  in  recruiting  mine  labor  from 
among  the  native  population.  Coal  mining  requires  experienced  men 
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vi'ho  have,  by  and  large,  entered  the  trade  as  apprentices.  For  various 
reasons,  the  factories  are  more  attractive  than  the  mines  to  boys  start- 
ing  to  earn  livelihoods.  During  the  period  of  acute  unemplo}Tnent 
that  began  in  1930  many  German  miners  migrated;  when  production 
increased  again  their  places  were  taken  by  immigrants  from  the  less 
industrialized  countries. 

At  the  time  the  Nazis  turned  to  open  war,  the  earlier  plan  of  defer¬ 
ring  all  miners  was  not  adhered  to.  A  serious  shortage  of  labor  soon 
developed.  It  was  not  possible  to  recruit  many  experienced  miners 
for  Germany  in  the  conquered  coimtries  since  the  Nazis  desired  to 
exploit  the  mines  in  such  areas.  Moreover,  the  working  force  in  other 
countries  had  been  depleted  by  conscription  and  evacuation  even  be¬ 
fore  the  Nazis  took  charge.  A  more  efficient  deferment  program  was 
instituted  after  it  became  apparent  that  the  whole  war  production 
program  would  fail  unless  there  was  a  more  adequate  supply  of  coal. 
Later  a  training  program  in  mining  was  begun  among  war  prisoners 
and  slave  laborers,  and  in  1944  the  German  press  was  proclaiming  its 
success  and  offering  per-man  output  figures  to  prove  that  even  white- 
collar  workers  could  be  taught  coal  mining  in  a  few  months. 

The  urgent  need  for  coal  has  placed  the  miners,  both  native  and 
foreign,  among  the  most  favored  groups  of  wage  earners.  By  1943 
food  rations  for  them  were  exceptionally  high  and  they  were  also  re¬ 
ceiving  permits  for  additional  clothing.  Even  prisoners  working  in 
the  mines  were  granted  special  privileges. 

Number  of  Persons  Employed. — There  are  no  reliable  figures  on  the 
number  of  workers  in  German  mines  during  the  war.  Such  estunates 
as  have  been  made  cover  the  Greater  Reich  and  are  admittedly  unre¬ 
liable. 

The  latest  available  employment  figures  for  the  Altreich  are  for 
1936,  the  year  before  the  Steinkohle  output  approached  an  all-time 
high  and  when  the  brown  coal  production  was  only  a  little  more  than 
half  that  of  1943. 


T otal  employment  in  Altreich  coal  mining  enterprises,  1936 


Type  of  mining 

Total  em¬ 
ployed  1 

Total  under¬ 
ground 

Total  oi)en  pit 

Steinkohle  __  _  ______ 

368,  464 
59,  871 

261,  449 

Brown  coal _ _ _  -  - 

6;  726 

17,  602 

Total _  -- 

428,  335 

268,  175 

17,  602 

•  Includes  surface  workers  as  weU  as  underground  and  open  pit. 


1  A  table  showing  output  per  man  per  day  in  the  Ruhr  mines  over 
I  a  period  of  years  contains  data  on  employment  in  that  area  for  1937, 
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a  year  of  sliarp  production  increase.  This  table  is  included  in  its 
entirety  because  it  reflects  the  results  of  increased  mechanization.  It 
suggests  that  if  there  should  be  a  shortage  of  spare  parts,  and  of  new- 
machinery  to  replace  that  which  has  been  worn  out  during  the  war,' 
the  manpower  needs  of  the  mines  will  be  greatly  increased. 


Employment  and  per  man  output  in  the  Ruhr 


Year 

Hours 

per 

day 

Total 
number 
of  wage 
earners 
in  Ruhr 
mines 

Percent 
of  1913 

Production  per  man  per  day 

- 

»' 

All  wage  earners 

All  underground 
workers 

Miners  only  , 

Tons 

Percent 

Tons 

Percent 

Tons 

Percent  , 

1913 _ 

8.  5 

372,  389 

100 

0.  945 

100 

1.  161 

100 

1.  845 

100 

1924 _ 

8 

443,  552 

119.  0 

.  860 

91.  2 

1.  081 

93.  1 

1.  903 

103.  1 

1925 _ 

8 

409,  404 

109.  5 

.  946 

100.  3 

1.  179 

101.  6 

2.  100 

113.  8 

1926 _ 

8 

364,  365 

98.  4 

1.  114 

118.  1 

1.  375 

118.  4 

2.  378 

128.  9 

1927 _ 

8 

384,  052 

103.  2 

1.  132 

120.  0 

1.  386 

119.  4 

2.  453 

132.  9 

1928 _ 

8 

359,  250 

96.  5 

1.  191 

126.  3 

1.  463 

126.  0 

2.  515 

136.  3 

1929 _ 

8 

354,  577 

95.  4 

1.  271 

134.  8 

1.  558 

134.  1 

2.  638 

143.  0 

1930 _ 

8 

314,  973 

84.  8 

1.  353 

143.  5 

1.  676 

144.  4 

2.  795 

151.  5 

1931 _ 

8 

236,  040 

63.  5 

1.  487 

157.  5 

1.  888 

162.  6 

3.  070 

166.  4 

1932 _ 

8 

190,  580 

51.  3 

1.  625 

172.  3 

2.  091 

180.  1 

3.  338 

180.  9 

1933 _ 

8 

196,  172 

52.  7 

1.  675 

177.  6 

2.  164 

186.  4 

3.  434 

186.  1 

1934 _ 

8 

209,  352 

54.  3 

1.  677 

177.  8 

2.  162 

186.  2 

3.  388 

183.  6 

1935 _ 

8 

218,  682 

58.  0 

1.  692 

179.  4 

2.  182 

187.  9 

3.  359 

182.  1 

1936 _ 

8 

226,  125 

59.  4 

1.  710 

181.  3 

2.  197 

189.  2 

3.  373 

182.  8 

1937 _ 

7 

270,  259 

84.  1 

1.  627 

172.  4 

2.  054 

176.  8 

3.  196 

173.  2 

The  1937  decline  in  output  per  man  per  day  was  chiefly  a  result  of 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  inexperienced  workei*s,  or  workers 
inexperienced  in  German  mining  methods. 

Except  in  the  number  of  apprentices,  the  composition  of  the  wage 
earning  staffs  did  not  greatly  change  in  the  two  decades  before  the 
war. 

Types  of  wage  earners  hy  percentage 


Categories 

1913 

1922 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Hewers  and  helpers _ 

Miscellaneous  underground 

50.  74 

42.  26 

47.  67 

48.  79 

50.  51 

51.  04 

51.  57 

workers-  _  __ 

26.  25 

31.  30 

28.  34 

27.  71 

27.  70 

26.  81 

26.  49 

Miscellaneous  surface  workers- 

19.  31 

22.  62 

22.  56 

22.  21 

20.  42 

20.  70 

20.  30 

Apprentices  -  _ -  - 

3.  70 

3.  73 

1.  37 

1.  23 

1.  31 

1.  39 

1.  49 

Women  workers--  _ 

.  09 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

With  increased  mechanization  of  the  mines,  and  the  concentration 
of  operations  and  ownership,  the  proportion  of  salaried  employees  to 
wage  earners  increased. 
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y umber  of  salaried  employees  and  percentages  per  100  icage-earners 


Year 

Technical 

Clerical 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1913 _ 

15,  358 

.  3.  60 

4,  285 

1.  01 

19,  643 

4.  61 

1923_  . 

20,  623 

3.  83 

9,  740 

1.  81 

30,  363 

5.  64 

1926 _ 

16,  165 

4.  20 

7,  193 

1.  87 

23,  358 

6.  07 

1929 _  .  _ 

15,  734 

|418 

7,  044 

1.  87 

22.  778 

6.  06 

C.  Political  Orientation  of  German  Miners. 

After  the  acute  economic  depression  developed  in  1930  there  was 
some  swin^  to  the  left  among  the  German  miners,  but  the  main  bodv 
of  the  men  clung  to  tlieir  traditional  political  affiliations.  There  was 
I  relatively  little  interest  in  Xazism.  as  is  shown  by  the  votes  for  members 
to  the  employees’  councils  in  the  Kuhr  in  1931. 


Totes  to  Ruhr  mine  employee  councils  and  political  composition  of  the  councils, 

1931 


Members  elected 

F 

fc  Name  of  union 

ff 

L _ 

Total 
number 
of  votes 

Percent 

Mine  councfl 
(aU  employees) 

Laborers’ 

conned 

Mine  executive 
committee 

Num¬ 

ber 

Percent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Percent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Percent 

sJ  German  Miners’  Union 

(iSoc.  rtem.) 

76,  938 

35.  91 

663 

3a  86 

782 

3a  56 

293 

45.  85 

i>  Christian  Labor  Union _ 

52.  002 

24.  27 

464 

27.  20 

545 

26.  87 

183 

2a  64 

^  Xazi  Labor  Union 

8,  615 

4.  07 

49 

2.  87 

62 

3.  06 

6 

.  94 

r;  Syndicalist  and  Commu- 

1  nist  Labor  U nions 

64,  634 

30.  17 

404 

27.  20 

561 

27.  66 

147 

23.  00 

Independent  L* nions 

11,  073 

5.  13 

55 

3.  22 

67 

3.  31 

8 

1.  26 

■  L’norganized  Miners  - 

980 

.  45 

11 

.  65 

11 

.  54 

2 

.  31 

214,  242 

100.  00 

1,  706 

100.  00 

2,  028 

100.  00 

639 

100.  00 

r.  Membership  in  the  German  Miners’  Union  was  proportionately 
2  fc  lower  among  the  miners  than  in  other  unportant  trades,  owing  to 
Jli^the  number  of  men  who  belonged  to  the  Catholic  union  (the  Chris- 
r  tian  Labor  Union).  The  Xazi  showmg  in  this  Ruhr  mine  election 
il  was  much  weaker  than  m  the  general  elections  of  the  country  as  a 
^whole,  despite  the  attitude  of  the  mine  managements,  which  were 
I  at  the  time  helping  to  bring  Hitler  to  power. 

|A  L^nion  partisanship  was  strong  among  the  miners  of  Germany  and 
IXthey  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  abolition  of  the  organizations  of 
I  ;v  their  own  choosing  in  favor  of  the  single  organization  set  up  by  the 
Xazis. 


il 

.m 
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VI.  RECOMMENDATIONS 


A.  Need  for  Control  of  the  German  Coal  Industry. 

Immediately  after  German  military  defeat  or  surrender  the  Allied 
authorities  should  assume  full  control  over  all  physical  properties, 
other  assets,  and  facilities  of  the  German  coal  industry,  appoint 
representatives  to  all  policy-making  positions  in  the  industry  and  in 
public  and  semipublic  agencies  now  exercising  control  over  the  indus¬ 
try;  and  supervise  the  operations  of  the  private  and  official  German 
organizations,  agencies,  and  staffs  essential  to  production,  allocation, 
distribution,  and  rationing. 

All  properties,  businesses,  and  facilities  of  German  coal  enterprises 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Reich,  the  states,  or  the  Nazi  Party  should 
be  taken  over  by  the  Allied  authorities.  Moreover,  if  it  is  found 
necessary  or  desirable,  in  certain  or  in  all  cases,  for  the  Allied  au¬ 
thorities  actually  to  take  over  the  properties,  businesses,  and  facili¬ 
ties  of  private  coal  enterprises,  in  order  to  effectuate  control,  this 
should  be  done. 

Full  and  complete  control  of  the  German  coal  industry  is  essential 
for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  United  Nations,  and  for 
Allied  military  security  for  the  following  reasons : 

1 .  The  Allied  powers  will  want  German  coal  for  various  purposes ; 
to  the  extent  that  desired  deliveries  of  coal  are  contrary  to  German 
interests,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  they  would  be  made  without 
compulsion. 

2.  Maintenance  of  order  in  Germany  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe 
will  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  United  Nations  control 
over  the  policies  and  administration  affecting  German  coal  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution.  Lack  of  coal  for  the  essential  needs  of  the 
German  and  liberated  areas,  especially  for  the  transportation  of  food, 
might  give  rise  to  disorders  endangering  public  safety  and  that  of 
the  occupying  and  liberating  forces. 

B.  Allied  Coal  Board  for  Germany. 

1.  In  view  of  the  over-all  importance  of  coal  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  the  need  for  unified  control,  and  the  necessity,  if  regional 
administration  were  attempted,  for  a  complete  reorganization  of  the 
existing  control,  marketing,  and  distribution  system,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Occupying  Powers  administer  the  German  coal 
industry  by  joint  action. 

2.  The  instrument  of  administration  should  be  an  Allied  Coal  Board 
for  Germany^  to  consist  of  three  to  six  representatives  of  the  Occupy¬ 
ing  Powers,  who  will  be  assisted  by  Allied  planning  and  operational 
staff's,  such  staffs  to  supervise  and,  if  necessary,  administer  official  and 
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other  German  agencies  and  organizations  operating  the  German  coal 
industry.  It  is  estimated  that  a  staff  of  200  to  250  Allied  officers 
having  experience  in  the  coal  industry  and  in  related  operations  will 
be  adequate  for  all  of  Germany. 

3.  Within  the  framework  of  policy  directives  from  higher  authori¬ 
ties,  the  Allied  Coal  Board  should 

a.  Exercise  all  policy-making  functions  in  connection  with  the  coal 
industry  of  Germany,  including  policy  on  the  production,  allocation, 
distribution,  and  rationing  of  coal,  brown  coal,  coke,  briquettes,  other 
processed  coals,  and  coal  byproducts; 

b.  Prepare  through  Allied  and  German  agencies  programs  for  the 
production,  allocation,  distribution,  and  rationing  of  coal  and  the 
other  above-named  products ;  issue  directives  on  such  programs  to  its 
Allied  Administrative  Staff  and  to  German  organizations  and  agencies 
responsible  for  can-ying  out  the  directives ; 

c.  Formulate  policies  on  denazification  of  the  German  coal  industry, 
and  on  the  administration  of  sequestered  coal  and  related  properties, 
facilities,  and  agencies  under  jurisdiction  of  the  Board; 

d.  Collaborate  with  a  European  Coal  Commission  in  planning  ex¬ 
ports  of  German  coal  and  on  international  problems  concerned  with 
the  procurement  and  distribution  of  supplies  essential  for  operation 
of  European  mines ; 

e.  Issue  directives  to  its  administrative  staffs  on  the  policies,  pro¬ 
grams,  and  procedures  it  has  determined;  and  to  the  German  organ¬ 
izations,  agencies,  and  staffs  to  be  held  responsible  for  their  fulfill¬ 
ment  ; 

f.  Coordinate  and  supervise  the  work  of  its  Allied  he  a  dqu  art  ere  and 
regional  administrative  staffs. 

4.  The  Allied  Coal  Board  Planning  Q-ffice  should  perform  these 
functions'^or  the  Board ; 

a.  Prepare  the  production  and  other  programs  for  Board  approval ; 

b.  Advise  the  Board  on  teclmical  problems  and  propose  policies  and 
measures  for  the  Board’s  approval ; 

a  c.  Study  the  reports  of  the  administrative  staffs  of  the  Board  and 
■  report  regularly  on  program  progress  for  the  country  as  a  whole; 

I  d.  Supervise  the  work  of  the  Keich  Mines  Bureau  and  the  Beichs- 
-  stelle  KoMe,  which  should  perform  all  detailed  planning  work  that 
can  safely  be  left  in  German  hands,  the  Allied  experts  handling  only 
such  broad  aspects  of  the  programs  as  the  total  allocations  of  coal 
for  Germany  and,  in  collaboration  with  other  Allied  economic  officers, 
the  totals  for  certain  broad  classes  of  consumers. 

”  See  later  recommendations  for  detailed  proposals  on  the  Allied  and  German  staffs  to 
be  used  ;  also  see  the  appendix  for  chart  indicating  the  organization  and  functions  of  the 
Allied  Coal  Board  and  its  subordinate  Allied  staffs  and  their  relation  to  German  staffs  and 
agencies. 
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Tlie  Allied  staff  of  the  Planning  Office  should  include  two  or  three 
coal-mining  engineers,  one  coal  utilization  expert,  one  industrial  en¬ 
gineer,  one  requirements  analyst,  and  one  certificed  accountant  fa¬ 
miliar  with  corporation  records^"'  There  should  also  be  a  small  Allied 
clerical  staff. 

5.  The  administrative  functions  of  the  proposed  Allied  Coal  Board 
should  be  performed  through  a  Headquarters  Administrative  Sta'/f 
(or  staffs,  if  administration  is  on  a  zonal  basis). 

It  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Headquarters  Administrative 
Staff  (or  staffs)  to  carry  out  the  directives  of  the  Allied  Coal  Board, 
to  report  regularly  to  it  on  the  operation  of  the  programs,  and  to  ac¬ 
count  regularly  to  it  in  connection  with  sequestered  properties  being 
administered  for  the  Board. 

Approximately  12  Allied  officers  (see  organizational  chart  for  quali¬ 
fications  and  functions)  are  needed  for  the  Allied  Coal  Board  Head¬ 
quarters  Administrative  Staff.  Some  clerical  assistance  will  be  needed 
and  the  officer  designated  Sequestered  Property  Custodian  will  need  a 
German  clerical  and  accounting  staff. 

6.  Six  to  nine  Allied.  Regional  Mining  Offices  should  be  established 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  Allied  Coal  Board  as  the  main  centers  of 
control  of  the  German  coal  industry.  The  number  of  offices  will  de¬ 
pend  on  whether  two  or  three  of  the  minor  coal  districts  can  be  handled 
efficiently  from  more  important  centers  nearby. 

The  size  of  the  Allied  staff  in  each  regional  office  is  greatly  dependent 
on  the  size  and  importance  of  the  mining  industry  under  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  At  a  minimum,  it  should  have  one  regional  administrative  of¬ 
ficer;  one  regional  mining  engineer,  to  be  assisted  by  Allied  mine 
inspectors  in  mnnbers  proportionate  to  the  importance  of  the  mining 
region;  one  coal-distribution  officer,  to  supervise  a  German  account¬ 
ing  and  clerical  staff  (see  par.  IT)  ;  one  regional  mine-supply  officer; 
one  regional  transportation  officer,  to  provide  liaison  with  the  Allied 
transportation  authorities;  one  regional  sequestered-property  cus¬ 
todian,  to  be  assisted  by  an  Allied  accounting  officer,  who  will  super¬ 
vise  a  German  accounting  and  clerical  staff. 

The  Allied  Regional  Mining  Offices,  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
directives  of  the  Allied  Coal  Board  and  under  supervision  of  the 
Allied  Coal  Board  Headquarters  Administrative  Staff,  should : 

a.  Supervise  the  operations  of  all  public  and  private  German  'agen¬ 
cies  and  organizations  engaged  in  the  production,  marketing,  and 
shipment  (or  carrying)  of  coal,  brown  coal,  coke,  briquettes,  and  coal 
byproducts,  and  those  engaged  in  related  activities  within  the  region 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  respective  offices; 

See  CAD  Guide  :  Civil,  Commercial,  and  Family  Law  in  Germany.  ‘  ' 

See  chart  in  the  appendix. 
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The  German  agencies  and  organizations  under  supervision  of  the 
Allied  Regional  Mining  Offices  will  include : 

Official  Agencies. 

The  Oherhergdmter  (9). 

The  Revierhergdmter  (probably  less  than  50). 

Publicly  and  Privately  Owned  Companies  and  Organizations. — 
All  publicly  and  privately  owned  companies  engaged  in  coal 
mining,  processing,  marketing,  storing,  and  carrying  (inso¬ 
far  as  such  carriers  are  not  supervised  by  Allied  Transpor¬ 
tation  Officers), 

b.  Administer,  and  be  responsible  for  the  administration  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  all  sequestered  properties  of  coal  and  related  companies ; 

c.  Act  as  claimants  for  supplies  for  the  mines ; 

d.  Exercise  strict  control  over  all  sales  and  shipments  in  accordance 
with  the  directives  of  the  Allied  Coal  Board  to  prevent  coal  from 
being  used  for  any  purpose  and  by  any  organizations  not  authorized 
by  the  Allied  Coal  Board,  and  otherwise  to  further  the  objectives  of 
control  of  the  German  coal  industry. 

C.  European  Coal  Commission. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  coal  shortage  in  liberated  Europe  will  be 
so  acute  that  establislunent  of  a  European  coal  pool  will  be  necessary. 
It  should  be  administered  by  an  international  European  Coal  Com¬ 
mission.  Claimant  as  well  as  supply  countries  should  be  represented 
on  such  a  commission  to  prevent  its  having  the  character  of  a  market¬ 
ing  svndicate.^' 

D.  Protection  of  Property,  Assets,  and  Records. 

1 .  As  an  antisabotage  measure,  it  is  recommended  that,  as  troops 
move  into  Germany,  the  properties  and  business  offices  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  be  occupied  and  placed  under  guard : 

The  coal-mining  companies,  the  coal  and  coke  cartels,  and  their 
parent,  subsidiary  and  affiliated  organization ; 

The  functions  of  such  a  Commission  should  include — 

a.  Allocation  of  coal  among  the  various  countries  on  a  basis  conforming  with  Allied 
policies,  without  regard  for  credit  ratings,  peacetime  markets,  or  pre-war  marketing 
agreements ; 

b.  Maintenance  of  wartime  restrictions  on  fuel  consumption  in  all  countries  until  the 
shortage  is  abated ; 

c.  Encouragement  of  international  cooperation  in  procuring  and  allocating  machines, 
machine  parts,  mine  props,  lubricants,  and  other  supplies  needed  for  coal  production ; 

d.  Aid  to  countries  in  need  of  supplies  and  assistance  for  restoration  of  wrecked  and 
damaged  mines  ; 

e.  Mediation  on  behalf  of  governments  endeavoring  to  facilitate  the  return  of  their 
miners  from  other  countries,  or  to  recruit  mine  labor  abroad. 

18  tiie  mines  special  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  the  following :  powderhouses,  power 
plants,  hoists,  ventilators,  washeries,  loading  equipment,  locomotives,  briquetting  equip¬ 
ment,  steam  shovels,  and  excavators. 
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The  Reich  Mines  Bureau  in  the  Wirtschaftsministerium.  and 
its  regional  and  local  offices — namely,  the  Oherbergdmter  and 
the  Remerhergdmter ,• 

Reichsstelle  Kohle  in  tlie  Wh'tschaftsministeHum," 

Regional  and  local  Wirtschaftsdmter; 

Rewhsvereinigmig  Kohle; 

V erein  fur  herghauliche  Interessen^  Essen; 

The  Planning  Office  of  the  Ministry  of  Armament  and  War 
Production. 

During  the  past  and  present  wars  the  Germans,  when  in  retreat 
and  unable  to  destroy  facilities,  have  removed  certain  indispensable 
parts  of  equipment.  They  are  more  likely  to  attempt  to  do  this  in 
Germany  than  to  wreck  the  mines. 

2.  Special  care  should  be  exercised  to  take  into  custody  and  prevent 
the  destruction  or  removal  of  books  and  records  (including  personnel, 
rationing,  and  distribution  records),  mine  maps,  and  other  documents 
pertaining  to  the  operation  and  administration  of  the  industry 

It  must  be  expected  that  the  Nazis  will  make  every  effort  to  secrete 
(possibly  by  micro-filming)  and  destroy  all  documentary  evidence  of 
Nazi  ownership,  improper  ownership  transfers,  and  actions  for  which 
retribution  may  be  demanded.  They  are  also  likely  to  remove  or  de¬ 
stroy  such  records  as  are  vital  to  Allied  administration.^® 

3.  All  current  assets  of  the  institutions  listed  above  should  be  se¬ 
questered  and  their  bank  accounts  frozen.  All  transfer  of  securities 
should  be  prohibited. 

E.  Allied  Control  of  German  Institutions  and  Organizations. 

Within  the  limits  permitted  by  military  security  and  the  policy  of 
the  United  Nations,  German  public  and  private  institutions  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  operation  of  the  German  coal  industry  should  be  fully 
utilized,  and,  subject  to  the  same  limitations,  their  organization  and 
manner  of  operation  should  be  retained  under  Allied  control. 

But  both  security  and  policy  require  the  following  changes : 

1.  Replacement  of  Policy-makers. — All  policy-making  authority 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Allied  Coal  Board  and,  without  any  ex¬ 
ceptions,  all  persons  now  holding  policy-making  positions  should  be 
suspended  from  them.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  following 
persons  be  suspended  from  their  positions  immediately : 

Reichswirtschaftsministeriimi  Hauptabteilung  //,  Abteilung  Bg: 
Berghau  (Reich  Mines  Bureau).  The  Director  of  the  Bureau 

See  CAD  Guide  :  Preservation  and  Use  of  Key  Records  in  Germany. 
a®  At  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  in  1923,  the  French  military  authorities 
found  that  all  records  of  mining  companies  and  of  the  coal  syndicates  had  been  removed 
before  French  troops  arrived. 


{Ohei'herghauptTnann) ^  his  chief  administrative  assistant,  and 
the  Oherherghauptmann  of  each  of  the  nine  regional  mining 
offices  (the  Oherhergdmter). 

While  it  may  be  necessary  to  suspend  some,  or  all,  of  the  heads 
of  the  Revierhergdmter^  this  would  be  done  for  other  reasons, 
since  they  play  little  part  in  policy-making. 

ReichswirtschaftsminiMerium,  Reich^stelle  Kohle:  The  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  and  possibly  his  principal  assistant.  The  Reich 
Coal  Commissioner  or  other  official  who  is  in  charge  of  this 
bureau  on  the  ministry  level.  (The  official  may  be  found  in 
the  Ministry  for  Armament  and  War  Production  rather  than 
in  the  ministry  named  above.) 

Reich  Ministry  for  Armament  and  War  Production:  Centred 
Planning  Office.  Reports  indicate  that  there  is  little  planning 
for  coal  carried  on  in  this  agency,  though  there  is  a  “coal  repre- 
presentative”  in  the  office.  He  and  any  other  persons  found  in 
this  ministry  making  policy  in  connection  with  coal  should  be 
suspended  (though  any  staffs  found  with  them  can,  of  course, 
be  retained  if  found  useful  and  acceptable  from  a  security 
standpoint). 

Companies  and  private  or  semiofjicicd  organizations.^  mining.^ 
processing.,  marketing.,  or  distributing  coal  and  coal  products 
and  byproducts.  As  soon  as  the  mines  and  the  offices  of  com¬ 
panies  and  organizations  in  the  groups  named  below  have  been 
occupied,  the  board  of  directors  and  managing  directors  (mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Aufsichtsrat  and  Yorstand.  or  equivalent  bodies  in 
the  Gewerkschaften.,  Ko^mmandit-gesellschaften,  partnerships, 
and  other  corporate  forms),  and  directors  of  subsidiaries  of 
such  companies  and  organizations,  should  be  suspended  by  gen¬ 
eral  proclamation  and,  later,  by  specific  notice ;  the  Wirtschafts- 
fuhrer  should  also  be  suspended.  If  these  persons  are  not 
interned  along  with  other  leaders  of  the  political  and  economic 
hierarchy,  they  should  be  forbidden,  under  penalty  of  imprison¬ 
ment,  to  attempt  to  exercise  any  authority  over  the  sequestered 
properties  and  assets  formerly  under  their  control,  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  through  agents,  or  to  attempt  to  influence  employees 
of  the  companies  and  organizations  in  discharge  of  their  func¬ 
tions  under  the  military  government.  The  suspension  of  these 
people  from  authority  should  be  published  in  the  newspapers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  number  of  companies  and  organizations  affected  is  approxi¬ 
mately  as  follows : 

Number  of  coal  companies:  Steinkohle,  about  70,  of  which  at  least 
10  are  wholly  owned  by  the  Reich,  or  by  corporations  in  which 
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the  Reich  is  a  major  stockholder;  brown-coal  companies,  50  to 
60,  in  some  of  which  the  Reich  has  large  participation.^^ 

Number  of  coke  and  'briquette  companies ;  Practically  all  of  im¬ 
portance  are  primarily  mining  companies  or  coal  consumers 
(i.  e.,  iron  and  steel  companies,  gas  plants,  or  chemical  manu¬ 
facturers)  whose  control  will  come  through  control  of  their  coal 
allotments  and  through  other  agencies  of  the  military  govern¬ 
ment. 

Number  of  marketing  and  distributing  companies  and  organiza¬ 
tions:  Five  Steinkohle  syndicates,  of  which  two  (see  pp.  18,  19) 
market  or  control  the  marketing  of  94  percent  of  the  coal  and 
most  of  the  coke;  of  these,  one  markets  directly  nearly  81  per¬ 
cent  and  has  two  large  transportation  subsidiaries;  four  brown 
coal  syndicates,  of  which  three  market  more  than  98  percent  of 
the  brown  coal  and  brown  coal  briquettes.  (Large  quantities 
of  brown  coal  do  not  enter  the  market,  being  utilized  directly  at 
the  mine  by  the  mining  companies  for  the  manufacture  of  power 
or  chemicals.) 

Coal  storage  companies:  There  w^ere  storage  companies  at  the 
ports,  largely  under  control  of  the  Rheinisch-Westfdlisches 
KohlenSyndikat^  the  principal  exporter.  The  number  is  un¬ 
certain. 

Coal  Dealers:  It  is  unnecessary  to  take  direct  control  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  companies.  While  the  large  wholesalers  should 
be  kept  under  surveillance,  they  can  be  completely  controlled 
through  the  allocation  and  rationing  system. 

Persons  suspended  from  policy-making  positions  should  not  be  used 
or  employed  in  anj^  other  capacity  by  any  agency  or  company  operating 
directly  under  control  of  the  Military  Government  or  any  of  its  Allied 
agencies.  If  they  are  known  to  be  active  Nazis  or  prominent  collabora¬ 
tionists,^^  they  should  be  arrested  or  detained;  all  other  persons 
suspended  should  be  kept  under  surveillance. 

The  suspension  of  policy-making  personnel  will  simplify  the  tasks 
of  the  Military  Government  by  eliminating  authority  that  would  in¬ 
evitably  be  hostile  to  the  purposes  of  the  Occupying  Powers.  It  will 
also  make  operational  personnel  directly  responsible  to  the  Allied 
authorities  for  the  fulfillment  of  their  functions.  The  persons  sus¬ 
pended,  with  very  few  exceptions,  play  no  direct  role  in  production 
and  other  essential  operations. 

^  As  part  I  of  this  guide  sliows,  many  of  these  companies  are  small ;  in  1937  around  90 
percent  of  the  Steinkohle  was  mined  by  21  companies  and  nearly  50  percent  of  the  brown 
coal  by  9.  Since  that  time  some  new  brown  coal  mining  companies  have  begun  operations 
but  the  number  accounting  for  most  of  the  production  has  remained  small. 

See  list,  Leaders  of  the  Oerman  Coal  Industry,  in  the  appendix.  The  list  is  not  com¬ 
plete. 
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2.  Denazification. — The  suspension  of  all  policy-making  personnel 
from  official  and  private  agencies,  organizations,  and  corporations  of 
the  coal  indiistiy  will  automatically  remove  some  of  the  most  powerful 
members  of  the  Xazi  Party  and  their  most  active  and  dangerous  sup¬ 
porters.  But  lesser  personnel  can  be  equally  dangerous  to  military 
security  and  to  the  objectives  of  the  United  Xations.  It  is  therefore 
recommended  that  all  known  active  Nazis  who  are  in  positions  of 
public  responsibility  be  I’emoved  as  soon  as  suitable  replacements  can 
be  found;  and  that  all  such  Nazis  be  removed  immediately  if  they  are 
in  positions  in  which  they  can  seriously  interfere  with  the  Allied  pro¬ 
gram  or  commit  physical  sabotage.^^ 

This  rule  should  be  applied  with  special  strictness  in  and  around 
the  mines,  where  the  danger  of  disaster  resulting  from  hostile  activi¬ 
ties  is  too  great  to  permit  hesitation.  Fear  that  such  dismissals  might 
lessen  production  should  not  be  a  deterrent  to  prompt  action.  In  all 
probability,  the  fanatical  Nazis  already  have  their  orders  on  what  they 
sliould  do  under  military  occupation.  Hitler  has  repeatedly  warned 
that  the  only  thing  fatal  to  Germany  is  meekness  in  the  face  of  defeat. 
He  has  also  written  that  at  the  time  of  the  French  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr  the  order  should  have  been ;  “Blow  up  the  furnaces ;  burn  the 
bridges ;  flood  the  mines.” 

The  incumbents  of  the  following  positions  in  every  organization  and 
agency  in  the  industry  are  potentially  dangerous  Nazis; 

Educational  training  directors,  unless  there  is  strong  proof  that 
work  is  wholly  concerned  with  technical  matters ; 

Personnel  directors  and  their  first  assistants,  as  well  as  those  in 
charge  of  efficiency  ratings. 

At  the  mines  the  records  of  j)ersons  who  are  in  charge  of  personnel 
and  trainmg  should  be  examined  carefully  by  the  Allied  mine  in¬ 
spectors  on  their  first  visit.  The  records  of  foremen  should  also  be 
studied,  since  the  positions  have  in  the  past  been  filled  at  times  by 
political  pressure.  Foremen  are  in  position  to  intimidate  the  work¬ 
ers  and  to  cause  explosions  that  might  kill  thousands  of  men  and 
stop  production  for  a  long  period.  It  is  believed  that  ridding  the 
.mines  of  dangerous  Nazis  is  the  one  point  on  which  both  mine  super- 
I  intendents  and  employees  of  the  Ohei'het'gcimter  can  be  depended  for 
cooperation. 

g  The  German  mine  inspectors  provide  a  special  problem.  Their  rela- 
Ition  to  the  state  attorneys  places  them  to  some  extent  within  the 
^jurisdiction  of  the  Himmler-directed  police  organization.  Therefore, 
their  records  should  be  examined  with  special  care  to  discover  whether 
there  is  evidence  of  Nazi  activities  or  of  iiTegularities  in  the  manner 

See  CAD  Guide:  General  Principles  for  the  Dissolution  of  the  Xari  Party  and  the 
Elimination  of  yazis. 

See  section  on  “Bureaucratic  Administration  of  Coal  Production.” 
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of  appointment.  All  inspectors  who  are  discovered  to  be  active  Nazis 
should,  of  course,  be  dismissed.  Even  a  suspicion  of  Nazi  partisanship 
should  be  grounds  for  suspension  because  of  the  vulnerability  of  the 
mines  to  sabotage. 

F.  Adaptation  of  Certain  German  Institutions. 

1.  Rcichsstelle  Kohle  and  Reichsvereinigung  Kohle. — 

a.  The  Reichsstelle  Kohle^  an  official  agency  of  the  government,  was 
set  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  handle  coal  allocations  and 
rationing.  It  is  supported,  however,  by  fees  levied  on  the  coal  indus¬ 
try.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  good  portion  of  its  staff  is  com¬ 
posed  of  persons  who  have  long  been  in  government  service,  in  work 
related  to  coal,  and  have  survived  a  series  of  governmental  and  politi¬ 
cal  reorganizations.  It  is  much  the  most  important  coal  body  on  the 
national  level. 

The  Reichsstelle  Kohle  should  be  retained,  subject  to  the  removal  or 
suspension  of  policy-making  personnel  and  the  elimination  of  active 
Nazis,  wherever  found,  as  recommended  in  paragraph  14.  The 
Reichsstelle^ s  anomalous  status,  however,  should  be  changed,  in  order 
to  make  it  a  suitable  agency  for  the  Allied  Coal  Board.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  transferring  its  support  to  the  budget  of  the  Reichs- 
wirtschaftsministerium^  to  which  it  belongs  organizationally. 

b.  The  Reichsvereinigung  Kohle,  established  in  1941,  2  years  after 
the  Reichsstelle  Kohle,  is  directed  under  the  “ftihrer-principle”  by  Paul 
Pleiger,  a  trusted  Nazi  who  is  also  the  National  Coal  Commissioner, 
giving  direction  to  the  Reichsstelle  Kohle,  and  business  manager  of 
the  Eeich-owned  holding  company  Reichswerke  '‘’‘Hermann  Gormg.'‘'‘ 
While  the  Reichsvereinigung  was  supposed  to  supplant  the  cartels  it 
has  not  done  so.  In  spite  of  Nazi  publicity  to  the  contrary,  no  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  found  to  prove  that  the  Reichsvereinigung  Kohle  gives 
any  direction  to  the  Reichsstelle  Kohle, has  any  official  relationship 
to  it  (except  possibly  that  of  supporting  it  and  consulting  with  it), 
or  performs  any  function  essential  to  the  operation  of  the  coal  indus¬ 
try.  Even  if  it  did,  the  technical  and  clerical  staff  doing  such  work 
would  have  to  be  separated  from  its  control,  since  the  members  of  the 
Reichsvereinigumg  are  the  policy-makers  to  be  barred  from  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  industry  under  the  Military  Government.  The  continued 
existence  of  this  Nazi-created  organization  would  endanger  the  Allied 
administration.  The  Reichsvereinigung  should  therefore  be  dis¬ 
solved.  If  it  should  be  found  to  have  acquired  any  useful  functions, 
or  to  have  any  technical  staffs  useful  to  operation  of  the  coal  industry, 

2“  The  full  text  of  the  order  establishing  the  Reichsvereinignng  makes  no  mention  of  the 
Reichsstelle  Kohle,  though  the  latter  had  already  been  functioning  for  some  time. 
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they  can  be  transferred  to  the  Reichsstelle  Kohle^  which  will  use  them 
under  supervision  of  the  Allied  Coal  Board. 

2.  Coal  Syndicates. — The  coal  syndicates  are  the  instruments 
through  which  German  coal  production — and  indirectly — large  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  German  economy  have  been  mobilized  for  economic  and 
military  aggression.  (See  pp.  9-15.)  German  disarmament  will 
be  possible  only  if  the  power  of  the  coal  syndicates  is  destroyed.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  incidental  to  their  antisocial  activities  of  power 
politics  and  monopoly  control,  the  sjmdicates  perform  certain  func¬ 
tions  that  must  be  continued  under  Militarv  Government.  Thus,  thev 
allocate  orders  (approved  by  the  irtschaftsaTnter)  among  the  mines, 
maintain  accounting  and  collection  services,  and  operate  marketing 
organizations.^ 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  all  useful  powers,  functions,  facil¬ 
ities,  files,  and  acceptable  personnel  be  transferred  to  the  Allied  Coal 
Board,  or  its  Planning  Ofiice,  Administrative  Headquarters  Staff,  or 
Regional  Mining  Offices,  as  may  be  found  appropriate.  (See  par.  33.) 
The  personnel  retained  should  be  placed  on  probation  and  continued 
employment  should  depend  on  satisfactory  performance  and  behavior. 
Such  mining,  transportation,  and  distributing  enterprises  as  are  now 
owned  by  the  syndicates  but  operated  as  separate  concerns  should 
likewise  be  placed  under  direct  control  of  the  Allied  Coal  Board 
authorities.  The  syndicates  qua  syndicates  should  be  dissolved,  their 
charters  should  be  canceled,  and  all  persons  now  engaged  in  functions 
that  are  considered  unnecessary  or  inimical  to  the  Allied  Military  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  discharged. 

Although  this  procedure  will  place  effective  control  of  coal  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  in  the  hands  of  the  Allied  authorities,  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  organized  sabotage  and  resistance  to  the  Allied  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  crush  the  power  of  the  syndicates,  it  will  not  place  addi¬ 
tional  burdens  on  the  :Military  Government.  The  syndicates  will  be 
eliminated  as  institutions  of  power  politics,  but  those  parts  of  their 
administrative  machinery  that  are  needed  to  facilitate  the  task  of  the 
Allied  authorities  will  be  left  intact.  Thus  the  nine  syndicates  head¬ 
quarters  offices  will  continue  to  serve  as  central  points  of  contact  with 
the  mines  and  with  the  numerous  large  coal  consumers  and  distribu¬ 
tors.  Experienced  staffs  will  be  retained  and  files  and  records  wiU  be 
available  to  facilitate  the  performance,  in  accordance  with  established 
procedure,  of  those  functions  which  are  to  be  retamed  under  Military 
Government. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  change  of  authority  be  emphasized  by 
conducting  all  business  of  the  former  syndicates  in  the  name  of  the 

The  r.  S.  Department  of  Justice,  War  Division  Report  of  April  1,  1944,  entitled  Some 
Conidderation.^  Affecting  Post-War  Control  of  Germany,  states  that  the  coal  syndicates 
provided  the  Nazis  with  their  pattern  for  European  political  and  economic  domination. 
The  reixirt  recommends  their  complete  emasculation. 
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Allied  Coal  Board.  Thus,  letterheads,  invoices,  and  other  forms 
should  be  overstamped. 

The  syndicates  have  been  financed  by  fees  levied  on  their  members, 
the  producing  companies.  It  is  recommended  that  this  system  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  the  monies  so  collected  be  deposited  in  the  account  of  the 
Allied  Coal  Board.  The  system  of  fees  and  levies  will  require  review, 
however,  as  part  of  the  funds  collected  were  intended  for  purposes 
other  than  those  to  be  continued  under  the  Allied  Coal  Board. 

3.  The  Mining  “Gruppen.” — These,  like  the  other  Wirtschafts-und 
Fachgruppen^  are  compulsory  organizations  establislied  by  the  Nazis 
as  part  of  the  system  of  the  corporative  state  that  was  not  completed 
at  the  time  the  war  began.  The  great  concentration  of  mine  owner¬ 
ship,  as  well  as  the  powerful  position  of  the  men  in  control  of  the  coal 
industry,  made  the  coal  Gimppen  of  little  importance  except  as  key 
sections  in  the  irtschaftshammem  (Chamber  of  Commerce).  In¬ 
formation  is  not  definite  on  this  point,  but  it  is  possible  that  they,  like 
the  other  Gruppen^  serve  to  some  extent  as  claimants  for  the  materials 
needed  by  their  members,  and  allocate  the  supplies  among  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  essential  character  of  the  coal  industry,  and  the 
very  large  size  of  the  enterprises  make  it  seem  improbable  that  the 
mine  operators  would  bother  with  such  a  device,  which  is  more  suit¬ 
able  to  procurement  and  distribution  among  small  manufacturers.  As 
the  members  of  the  Gnippen  are  the  policy-makers  who  are  being  sus¬ 
pended  from  all  control  over  the  German  mining  industry,  it  would 
obviously  be  impossible  to  permit  them  to  control  the  procurement 
and  distribution  of  supplies  among  the  mines  being  administered  by 
the  Military  Government. 

Each  Allied  Regional  Mining  Office  will  act  as  claimant  for  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  region  under  its  jurisdiction,  and  will  of  necessity  be  the 
claimant  for  the  Reich  mines.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  if 
any  Gruppen  are  found  to  have  staffs  performing  supply  distribution 
functions  that  are  considered  useful,  they  be  separated  from  the 
Gruppen^  placed  under  Allied  control,  and  utilized  for  the  work  thej’^ 
have  been  doing,  under  the  direction  of  the  Oherhergd/mter  or  the 
Revierhergdmter^  which  will  be  under  Allied  Coal  Board  control  and 
supervision.  These  field  offices  of  the  Mines  Bureau  are  in  the  best 
position  to  know  which  mines  are  in  the  most  urgent  need  of  supplies. 
Maladministration  can  be  very  soon  discovered  by  Allied  mine  inspec¬ 
tors.  After  separation  of  any  useful  staffs  from  the  Gruppen^  the 
Gr-uppen  should  be  dissolved.  Staffs  separated  from  the  Gruppen 
could  be  supported  by  service  fees  chargeable  to  the  accounts  of  the 
mines  through  the  Allied  Coal  Board. 

4.  Nazi  Professional  Organizations. — The  Nazis  took  over  all  exist¬ 
ing  professional  organizations,  made  them  compulsory,  and  organized 
them  into  a  tight  network.  Thus,  all  electrical,  mechanical,  and  min- 
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!  ing  engineers  of  Germany  and  all  mine  superintendents  belong  to 
j  some  section  of  the  Nationalsozialistischer  Bund  der  Deutcher  Technik^ 
j  probably  either  a  F achginippe  ^echanischs  T echnik  or  the  Fachgruppe 
Bergbau.  These  organizations  perform  no  function  whatsoever  in 
connection  with  the  coal  industry  and  should  immediately  be  abolished, 
since  mines  administered  by  the  Allied  Coal  Board  could  not  be  under 
;  control  of  men  subject  to  Nazi  Party  orders. 

(Mere  membership  in  these  organizations  should  not  be  made 
grounds  for  dismissal;  if  such  an  order  were  issued,  there  would  be 
no  one  to  operate  the  mines.  On  the  other  hand,  evidence  of  political 
activity  in  such  an  organization  should  be  grounds  for  immediate 
suspension  or  removal. ) 

5.  Nazi  Political  Organizations  of  the  Mining  industry. — The  follow¬ 
ing  organizations  should  immediately  be  abolished  and  their  records 
preserved  with  great  care : 

Verein  fur  die  Bergbaulichen  Interessen. 

OberschlesiscTier  Berg-und  Huttenmdnnischer  Verein. 

Deutscher  BmunkohJen-industrie  Verein. 

These  are  former  political  pressure  organizations  of  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  that  have  been  permitted  to  remain  in  existence  because  of  their 
great  services  to  the  Xazi  Party  in  its  rise  to  power.  Their  dissolu¬ 
tion  is  necessary,  for  they  provide  centers  for  the  organization  of 
resistance  to  the  military  occupation.  All  funds  and  properties  in 
their  possession  should  be  sequestered. 

6.  Miscellaneous. — The  Pflichtgemeinschaft  der  Braunkohlen- 
industrie  is  a  compulsory  organization  of  the  brown-coal  industry  to 
force  the  producers,  especially  the  small  ones,  to  pool  part  of  their 
profits  to  construct  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  liquid  fuel  from 
brown  coal.  The  organization  has  no  other  function  and  that  one  can 
hardly  be  exercised  imder  the  Allied  occupation.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  property  and  assets  of  the  association  be  sequestered.  The 
association  itself  should  be  kept  under  surveillance  to  prevent  its 
becoming  a  center  of  resistance  under  leadership  of  the  chemical  in¬ 
dustry,  which  is  liighly  influential  in  the  brown-coal-mining  field. 

f  G.  Administration  of  the  Coal  Mines. 

[ 

1 .  The  large  scale  of  the  German  coal-mming  operations,  the  com- 
\  pleteness  of  the  planning  and  operational  organization  at  most  of  the 
I  mines  as  a  result  of  combine  ownership,  and  the  high  degree  of  re- 
i  sponsibility  for  operations  placed  on  the  superintendents,  make  it 
D  quite  feasible  for  the  Military  Government  to  dispense  with  existing 
boards  of  management  and  boards  of  directors  and  to  supervise,  and 
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if  necessary,  administer  the  mines  directly.^^  The  proposed  method 
is  quite  similar  to  that  under  which  the  Reich  mines  of  the  Saar 
are  operated,  with  the  Oherhei'gJmu'ptmann  of  the  Oberbergamt  at 
Saarbriicken  as  the  authority  next  above  the  superintendents. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  mine  organization  under  the  superintendents 
should  remain  unchanged  and  there  should  be  as  little  interference 
with  methods  of  operation  and  with  the  mine  staffs  as  is  compatible 
with  military  safety  and  the  policy  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  Under  the  proposed  plan  of  operations,  the  supervision  of  the 
mines  will  be  maintained  primarily  through  Allied  mine  inspectors 
attached  to  the  Allied  Regional  Mining  Office,  and  secondarily 
through  German  inspectors  attached  to  the  Revierbergdmter ^  these 
also  will  be  under  direct  Allied  Coal  Board  supervision  and  responsi¬ 
ble  for  enforcement  of  Allied  Coal  Board  rules  and  regulations.  The 
Allied  mine  inspectors  should  not,  however,  place  unlimited  trust  in 
the  German  inspectors;  in  the  past  there  has  been  some  collusion 
between  them  and  the  superintendents  of  the  large  mines  and  more 
can  be  expected  under  military  government.  The  Allied  inspectors 
should  personally  confirm  all  reports  of  the  German  inspectors  on 
the  reasons  for  declines  in  output  and  be  constantly  on  the  alert  for 
secret  shipments  from  the  combine-owned  mines  to  the  plants  of  the 
corporations. 

3.  It  may  become  necessary  to  have  some  of  the  Allied  troops  as¬ 
signed  to  the  duty  of  checking  all  shipments  from  the  more  important 
mines,  to  prevent  unauthorized  deliveries  and  the  diversion  of  coal 
to  uses  the  Allied  Coal  Board  desires  to  prevent. 

H.  Personnel  Relations. 

1.  As  far  as  German  operational  staffs  are  concerned,  the  recom¬ 
mendations  in  this  guide  leave  them  largely  untouched  as  long  as 
the  employees  are  not  active  Nazis  and  do  not  attempt  to  evade  or 
sabotage  the  directives  of  the  Allied  Coal  Board. 

It  is  especially  important  that  appointments  within  organizations, 
both  official  and  private,  be  made  by  promotion  whenever  possible. 
This  is  a  long-established  German  practice  and  deviations  from  it 
would  arouse  wide  resentment.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  eligible 
members  of  staff  who  have  been  passed  over  in  favor  of  Nazis  be 
promoted  whenever  possible. 

The  number  of  assistant  superintendents  in  each  of  the  larger  mines 
will  make  it  easy  to  promote  competent  men  to  the  chief  post  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  cases  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  suspend  or  remove 
the  general  superintendent. 

^  See  chart  in  Appendix  showing  organization  under  the  mining  superintendents ;  also 
part  IV  of  this  guide,  section  on  management  of  mining  operations  ;  and  Guide  to  Technical 
Operations,  prepared  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  Solid  Fuels  Division,  U.  S.  Army. 
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2.  It  is  recommended  that  as  long  as  other  eligible  persons  are  avail¬ 
able  no  person  be  employed  in  any  agency  or  organization  under 
administration  of  the  Allied  Coal  Board  who  has  been  in  any  of  the 
conquered  areas  in  a  supervisory  or  administrative  capacity. 

3.  Xone  of  the  persons  suspended  or  removed  from  agencies  and 
organizations  under  supervision  of  the  Allied  Coal  Board  should  be 
employed  in  any  capacity  by  the  Military  Government.  There  should 
be  special  alertness  to  discover  persons  in  organizations  under  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Allied  Coal  Board  who  are  attempting  to  protect  the 

,  interests  of  the  polic^’-makers  who  have  been  removed.^* 

4.  In  order  to  democratize  labor  relations  and  win  the  needed  co¬ 
operation  of  the  workers  for  the  Allied  production  program,  employees 
should  have  the  right  to  self -organization,  to  form,  join,  or  assist  labor 
organizations,  to  bargain  collectively  through  representatives  of  their 
own  choosing,  and  to  engage  in  concerted  activity  for  the  purpose  of 
collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual  aid  or  protection.  Since  it 
is  urgent  that  employee  organizations  be  formed  as  quickly  as  possible, 
it  is  suggested  that  workers  of  each  crew  be  permitted  to  meet  without 
delay  and  elect  a  representative  with  use  of  the  secret  ballot.  Xo 
supervisory  or  administrative  personnel  of  the  mines  should  be  present 
at  these  elections.  Permission  should  be  given  to  hold  these  meetings 
on  mine  property  if  other  more  suitable  places  are  not  available  for 
any  reason. 

Xo  person  who  has  been  identified  as  an  active  Xazi  by  the* 
Allied  authorities  should  be  permitted  to  hold  office  in  any  employee 
organization.^^ 

5.  A  representative  of  the  Regional  Mining  Office  of  the  Allied 
Coal  Board,  together  with  an  Allied  officer  familiar  with  labor  rela¬ 
tions,  should  arrange  to  meet  with  the  workers’  committee  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  should  explain  the  program  of  operation  as  it  concerns 
them  and  assure  and  inform  them  of  measures  being  taken  to  protect 
their  rights  and  interests.  For  the  sake  of  uniform  practices,  the 
Regional  Office  should  not  agree  to  changes  in  working  conditions 
without  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Allied  Coal  Board. 

r6.  Foreign  workers,  many  of  whom  are  war  prisoners  or  have  been 
sent  into  the  German  pits  under  Xazi  coercion,  should  be  freed  from 
restraint  by  German  authorities  and  treated  in  accordance  with  instruc¬ 
tions  in  C.  A. D.  Guide:  Repatriation  and  Care  of  Foreign  Workers. 

®  At  the  time  of  the  occupation  many  persons  prominent  in  corporation  managements 
and  directorates  will  undoubtedly  be  in  neutral  countries.  From  these  points  they  may 
'  try  to  save  their  power  through  pressure  from  their  financial  and  cartel  colleagues  in  such 
[}  neutral  and  other  countries.  Their  agents  in  Germany  may  be  expected  in  tmusual  as 
weU  as  obvious  places.  The  agents  may  be  little-known  men,  in  some  cases  engineers  and 
technicians.  Some  may  appear  with  fully  authenticated  records  as  political  or  religious 
refugees.  A  few  may  come  out  of  concentration  camps.  Others  may  have  or  claim  the 
support  of  prominent  persons  in  the  United  Nations. 

“  See  CAD  Guide  :  Labor  Relations  in  Germany. 
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Those  who  choose  to  remain  in  Germany  should,  of  course,  be  put  on 
an  equal  footing  with  German  workers  in  regard  to  food  and  clothing 
rations,  compensation,  and  so  on. 

7.  German  miners  who  are  in  the  Army,  serving  in  economic  laboi’ 
battalions  or  in  the  fighting  branches,  should  be  demobilized  and  sent 
to  the  German  mines  as  soon  as  possible. 

8.  If  the  mines  in  liberated  countries  are  badly  wrecked,  it  may  be 
possible  to  recruit  some  mining  engineers  from  such  countries  to  assist 
the  Allied  mine  supervision  in  Germany.  Under  the  same  conditions 
and  with  a  shortage  of  skilled  mine  labor  in  Germany,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  have  the  affected  countries  send  in  volunteer  crews  of 
miners  with  their  own  foremen  to  work  certain  seams  in  the  German 
mines.  Such  an  arrangement  would  benefit  the  countries  sending  in 
the  labor  by  keeping  crews  intact  for  the  time  when  their  own  mines 
are  again  in  working  condition.  The  crews  themselves  would  benefit 
since  they  might  otherwise  be  unemployed.  If  such  arrangements  are 
made,  the  volunteer  crews  should  be  guaranteed  adequate  housing 
and  maintenance,  payment  of  wages  at  least  equal  to  those  obtaining 
in  their  own  countries,  and  retention  of  any  social  security  rights 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

I.  Assumption  of  Control. 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Allied  Coal  Board  and  its  staffs  be 
organized  in  advance  of  the  military  occupation  of  Germany ;  that  the 
headquarters  of  the  Board  be  in  Berlin  (or  whatever  city  becomes  the 
seat  of  military  government) ;  and  that  some  officers  of  its  Planning 
Office  and  Headquarters  Administrative  Staff  be  stationed  at  the 
Reichsstelle  Kohle  and  the  Reich  Mines  Bureau,  in  order  to  keep  their 
staffs  under  constant  supervision.^®  The  Oherhergdinster  should  be 
the  headquarters  of  the  Board’s  Regional  Mining  Offices. 

While  nine  Allied  Coal  Board  Regional  Offices  are  indicated  on 
the  organizational  chart  in  this  guide,  it  is  feasible,  and  possibly 
expedient,  to  reduce  the  number  to  five  or  six  field  offices, 
especially  if  other  types  of  mining  are  not  placed  under  super¬ 
vision  of  the  production  section  of  the  Allied  Coal  Board. 
The  Oherhergamt  at  Karlsruhe  is  of  no  importance  from  the 
coal  standpoint.  The  proximity  of  the  three  important  coal¬ 
mining  districts  of  western  Germany  (each  of  which  has  its 
own  Oherbergamt — Dortmund,  Bonn,  and  Saarbriicken),  and 

While,  from  the  Allied  viewpoint,  coal  is  much  the  most  important  mineral  mined 
under  the  regulations  and  supervision  of  the  Mines  Bureau  and  its  field  offices,  there  are 
others.  It  may  therefore  be  desirable  to  have  supervision  of  all  mineral  mining  placed 
under  control  of  the  Allied  Coal  Board.  This  would  enable  the  Board  to  transfer  workers 
and  machinery  from  certain  unessential  mining  operations  to  coal  mining,  if  it  were 
considered  advisable. 
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tliG  Din-ikGting  of  all  St6in1coKl6  frorn  tliGSG  tlirGG  districts 
through  a  single  organization,  make  it  possible  to  administer 
all  three  areas  from  one  Allied  Regional  Mining  Office.  This 
office  would  be  at  Dortmund  in  the  Ruhr.  Saarbriicken  and 
Bonn  could  be  made  suboffices,  to  be  supervised  from  the 
Dortmund  main  office. 

Except  in  Bavaria,  the  headquarters  of  the  syndicate  marketing 
the  coal  of  a  region  is  not  in  the  same  city  as  the  Oherbevgamt 
of  the  mining  region,  but  in  all  cases  is  in  a  city  nearby.  If  it 
is  impractical  to  move  to  the  Allied  Regional  Mininas  Office 
those  sections  of  the  former  coal  syndicate  staff  selected  to  work 
under  the  Allied  Regional  Distribution  Officer,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  such  officers  to  be  stationed  in  the  cities  that  were  for¬ 
merly  the  headquarters  of  the  syndicates. 

Should  a  single  main  Allied  Regional  Mining  Office  be  established 
to  supervise  the  Aachen,  Ruhr,  and  Saar  SteivJiohle  and  the 
Rhine  brown  coal  mining,  it  will  have  under  its  jurisdiction 
two  highly  important  sales  headquarters — those  of  the  dis¬ 
solved  Fiheinisch-^\  estfalisches  and  Rheini^ch-Braunkohlen 
s;\mdicates.  Centralization  of  the  su|)ervision  in  the  region  near 
the  Rhine  will  not  change  the  total  nmnber  of  officers  needed 
by  the  Allied  Coal  Board  but  may  somewhat  alter  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  staff  indicated  in  the  chart  in  the  Appendix,  which 
represents  the  needs  of  the  average  regional  office. 

2.  Immediately  after  taking  over  control  of  the  Reich  Mines 
Bureau  and  the  Reichsstelle  Kohle,  the  Allied  Coal  Board  should  notify 
the  Oherbergdmter  and  the  RevieiBergdmter  that  they  are  to  operate 
under  its  direction  it  should  also  notifv  the  rationing  offices  of  the 
regional  and  local  W irtschaftmmter  that  henceforth  they  will  ration 
coal  in  accordance  with  the  programs  and  directives  of  the  Board. 

It  is  recommended  that  immediatelv  after  the  officer  in  charge  of 
an  Allied  Regional  Mining  Office  arrives  at  the  Oberhergamt  to  which 
he  is  assigned  he — 

a.  Suspend  the  Oberberghauptmann  and  any  other  membei-s  of  the 
regional  and  local  staffs  whose  records  show  that  they  are  purely  Xazi 
appointees.  All  remaining  personnel  should  be  kept  under  surveil¬ 
lance. 

fa.  Simmion  the  top-ranking  officials  and  inspectors  then  remaining 
in  the  Oberbergamt  and  Revierbergdmter  and  read,  or  have  read  to 
them,  a  prepared  statement  including: 

Announcement  of  the  change  of  authority ; 

Annoimcement  of  such  parts  of  the  production  and  allocation  pro¬ 
gram  as  affect  their  responsibilities; 


Offer  of  an  opportunity  for  them  to  resign  if  they  are  unwilling 
to  accept  the  change  in  authority  and  to  follow  orders  of  the 
Allied  Coal  Board; 

Statement  of  the  penalty  (imprisonment)  for  any  one  who  re¬ 
mains  in  the  service  and  fails  to  follow  orders  or  attempts  to 
evade,  or  aid  others  in  evading,  instructions. 

c.  Next,  summon  to  the  Oherbergamt  all  general  and  assistant 
superintendents  of  mines  within  the  region  and  read  or  have  read  to 
them  a  prepared  statement  including : 

Announcement  that  henceforth  all  mines  are  to  be  operated  under 
control  of  the  Allied  Coal  Board ; 

Announcement  that  the  superintendents  will  derive  their  opera¬ 
tional  authority  from  the  Allied  Coal  Board  alone  and  be  im¬ 
mediately  responsible  to  its  regional  officer ; 

Announcement  that  the  directorates  and  managements  of  the 
mining  companies  have  been  suspended  and  have  no  further 
authority  over  the  mines  and  operations ; 

Offer  of  an  opportunity  to  resign  if  the  superintendents  are  un¬ 
willing  to  accept  the  change  in  authority  and  to  follow  the 
Board’s  instructions ; 

Statement  of  the  penalty  (imprisonment)  for  anyone  who  remains 
in  his  position  and  evades  or  fails  to  follow  the  instructions 
of  the  Board,  or  who  consults  with  the  members  of  the  former 
managements  and  directorates,  their  representatives,  or  other 
representatives  of  the  mining  companies,  in  connection  with  in¬ 
structions  issued  by  the  Board  or  on  any  other  matters  touching 
mine  operations  and  deliveries  from  the  mines. 

The  offer  of  an  opportunity  to  resign  is  necessary.  The  superin¬ 
tendent  who  is  unwilling  to  accept  the  Board’s  authority  would  be 
useless  to  the  military  authorities.  F ailure  to  resign  when  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  offered  will  clearly  place  responsibility  on  the 'man  who  fails 
to  follow  orders.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  there  will  be  many  resigna¬ 
tions  with  unemployment  mounting  rapidly  in  the  country,  and  engi¬ 
neers  who  have  been  in  conquered  countries  attempting  to  find  jobs. 
Immediate  action  on  the  first  resignation  offered  will  cause  other  men 
to  reconsider  their  attitudes. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  the  change  in  authority  over  mining 
operations  be  published  in  the  papers  and  over  the  radio  so  that  all 
mine  employees  and  other  persons  having  anything  to  do  with  the 
mines  are  fully  informed  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  mines  are 
being  operated.  Such  publicity  may  provide  some  check  on  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  mine  superintendents,  for  persons  unsympathetic  to 

Except,  of  course,  those  who  have  also  been  sitting  on  the  Yorstand  or  Aufslchtsrat  of 
a  mining  company  or  acting  as  business  manager — Wirtschaftsfiihrer — and  are  therefore 
ineligible  for  any  position  under  Ihe  Allied  Authorities. 
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the  fonner  Nazi  managements  may  report  acts  contrary  to  the  pub¬ 
lished  orders  and  intentions  of  the  Board. 

4.  As  soon  as  possible  the  superintendents  remaining  on  the  jobs, 
and  men  appointed  to  the  positions,  should  be  authorized,  or  have 
their  authority  reneAved,  to  sign  checks  in  payment  for  routine  expendi¬ 
tures,  and  to  make  cash  withdrawals  from  the  banks  for  pay  roll  and 
other  needs.  No  extraordinary  expenditures  should  be  permitted 
without  the  countersignature  of  the  appropriate  officer  of  the  Allied 
Coal  Board  Regional  Stall.  In  no  case  should  payments  or  transfers 
of  funds  be  made,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  parent  or  affiliated  com¬ 
panies,  associations,  or  syndicates,  or  any  representative  thereof,  pend¬ 
ing  determination  of  complicated  property  relationships,  reparations, 
and  other  legal  and  international  problems.  The  depositories  of  the 
funds  of  the  various  mines  should  be  notified  accordingly. 

J.  Control  Through  Coal  Distribution. 

1 .  The  principal  function  of  the  Allied  Coal  Board  should  be  to 
see  that  the  allocation  and  distribution  of  coal  are  executed  in  con¬ 
formity  with  Allied  policies  handed  down  to  it.  Control  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  essential  to  this  function,  but  subordinate  to  it. 

2.  The  Distribution  Officer  of  each  Allied  Regional  Mining  Office 
should  be  responsible  for — 

a.  Checking  all  orders  from  the  consuming  districts  against  the 
programs  and  the  consuming-region  allotments  authorized  by  the 
Allied  Coal  Board,  distributing  the  orders  among  the  mines,  coking 
plants,  and  briquetting  plants,  and  collecting  pajunent  for  deliveries, 
to  be  deposited  in  the  accounts  of  the  Board ; 

b.  Counterchecking  all  ordei-s  for  plants  that  are  on  a  watch-list 
established  by  the  Allied  Coal  Board  and  other  agencies  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  government; 

c.  Maintaining  constant  vigilance  to  discover  forged  orders,  dis¬ 
crepancies  between  authorized  shipments  and  the  reports  of  shipments 
made  from  the  mines,  and  other  evidences  of  attempts  to  evade  the 
control  of  the  Allied  Coal  Board. 

3.  Xo  order  for  delivery  of  coal  should  be  permitted  to  go  directly 
to  a  mine  without  passing  through  an  Allied  Regional  Distributing  Of¬ 
fice.  In  the  past,  certain  consumers,  including  some  with  ownership 
interests  in  the  mining  companies,  have  dealt  directly  with  the  mines 
and  enjoyed  special  privileges.  Some  mines  have  maintained  so-called 
old-customer  lists.  Mine  relations  with  such  old  customers  and  with 
industries  having  ownership  interests  in  the  mines  should  be  carefully 
watched. 

4.  It  is  r0coniiiiGnd0d  that  invoicGS  for  all  coal  shipni0nts  from  the 
mines  to  industrial  consumers  and  wholesalers  be  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  Allied  Coal  Board,  and  that  payments  be  made  to  the  Allied  Coal 
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Board  through  the  Allied  liegional  Distributing  Office  having  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  mine  from  which  each  particular  shipment  originates. 
Copies  of  all  invoices  should  be  forwarded  by  the  mines  to  the  Allied 
Kegional  Office  having  jurisdiction  over  them,  and  the  latter  should 
maintain  a  system  of  accounts  showing  production,  shipments,  and 
billings  by  each  mine  under  its  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  the  expenditures 
made  by  such  mine  for  operational  purjjoses. 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  in  order  to  prevent  diversion  to  unau¬ 
thorized  users,  special  attention  be  given  to  the  use  of  coal  at  the 
mines.  Coal  allocated  to  mining  operations  should  be  confined  to  essen¬ 
tial  needs.  Heretofore,  not  only  superintendents  and  workers  have 
been  given  free  coal,  but  also  in  some  cases  managerial  ]:)ersonnel, 
cartel  employees,  and  others.  Coal  allowances  should  be  strictly  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  superintendents  and  persons  working  under  their  direction ; 
and  whenever  any  such  person  is  removed  from  the  mine  staff  his  coal 
allowance  should  be  stopped  immediately. 

6.  It  is  recommended  that  all  export  deliveries  be  made  from  the 
larger  mines,  as  far  as  feasible.  Not  only  are  these  near  the  frontiers 
but  such  concentration  will  simplify  problems  of  control,  especially  if 
it  can  be  arranged  that  no  Gennan  orders  are  placed  with  such  mines. 
All  large  loadings  should  be  watched  and  large  shipments  convoyed, 
in  order  to  prevent  surreptitious  diversions. 

7.  The  allocation  of  German  coal,  as  between  Germany  and  the 
liberated  countries  and  as  between  the  various  consuming  groups  within 
Germany,  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Allied  Coal  Board  for  Ger¬ 
many  acting  in  collaboration  with  the  European  Coal  Commission  and 
any  other  United  Nations  agencies  established  to  determine,  recom¬ 
mend,  or  enforce  Germany’s  obligation  for  reparation  and  restitution. 
The  program  of  allocation  adopted  will  have  to  be  worked  out  in  tlie 
light  of  the  United  Nations  policies  and  also  in  the  light  of  the  physical 
factors  found  to  obtain,  such  as  the  extent  and  nature  of  damage  by 
military  action  or  otherwise  to  the  mines  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe  and  to  European  iindustrial  and  transportation  facilities  in 
general,  the  types  and  quantities  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  supplies 
needed  by  the  liberated  countries,  and  the  Allied  shipping  situation. 
As  far  as  possible,  German  needs  should  be  met  from  brown  coal  and 
the  output  of  Steinkohle  should  be  reserved  for  exports.  Table  4  in 
the  appendix  shows  German  consumption  of  coal  by  various  classes  of 
consumers  in  1934  and  estimates  the  consumption  by  these  classes  in 
1943. 

8.  Pending  the  preparation  of  allocation  programs  by  the  Allied 
Coal  Board,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Board  immediately  prohibit 
further  coal  deliveries  to  (a)  all  plants  then  engaged  in  manufacture 
for  the  German  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force;  and  {h)  all  Nazi  party 
organizations  whatsoever.  Many  of  these  and  other  large-scale  con- 
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sinners  will  have  sizable  coal  stockpiles.  These  should  be  promptly 
seized  and  guarded,  and  kept  for  distribution  (according  to  standards 
of  allocation  and  rationing  established  by  the  Allied  Coal  Board) 
within  the  areas  where  they  are  found.  For  information  regarding 
such  stockpiles  the  files  of  the  RewhssteJle  KohR  and  of  the 
f<chaftsdmtei\  as  well  as  of  the  business  offices  of  the  consumers,  should 
be  promptly  inspected. 

9.  Xo  coal  should  be  allocated  for  the  manufacture  of  liquid  fuel,  a 
process  that  entails  a  great  waste  of  potential  energy.  The  decision  to 
continue  production  of  liquid  fuels  from  coal  depends  on  certain  rela¬ 
tionships  among  the  total  European  coal  supply,  the  Allied  petroleum 
supply  and  the  supply  of  ocean  dry  cargo  and  tanker  shipping.  The 
decision  to  continue  production  would,  of  course,  entail  a  coal  alloca¬ 
tion  that  can  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  15  to  20  tons  of  brown  coal  for 
each  ton  of  liquid  fuel. 

1 0.  It  is  recommended  that  the  supervision  of  coal  rationing  in  the 
consuming  centers  be  left  to  economic  officers  of  other  branches  of  the 
Military  Government  who  will  be  supervising  the  rationing  of  clothing 
and  certain  other  goods.  Such  officers  should  be  kept  informed  of  and 
follow  the  regulations  and  programs  issued  by  the  Allied  Coal  Board, 
be  made  familiar  with  the  objectives  of  the  Board's  work,  and  promptly 
report  violations  by  large  consumers  and  wholesalers  to  the  Allied 
officer  in  charge  of  the  mining  region  supplying  the  coal. 

This  recommendation  is  based  on  the  concentration  of  coal  mining 
in  a  few  relatively  small  areas  covering  together  only  a  limited  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  territory.  Extension  of  the  Board's  functions  to 
cover  supervision  of  rationing  at  the  consuming  level  would  requii'e 
a  much  larger  staff  than  is  contemplated  in  the  proposals,  and  serve 
no  useful  purpose.  The  planning  of  allocations,  and  of  rations  for 
the  various  classes  of  consumers,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
shall  be  dispensed,  should,  however,  be  wholly  a  function  of  the  Board 
and  its  subordinate  organization. 

n .  It  is  recommended  that  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  re¬ 
gional  and  local  coal  rationing  remain  with  the  Wh'tschaftsdmter 
(the  field  offices  of  the  ReichsiLdrtschafUministerium,  which  perform 
various  functions),  subject  to  three  major  modifications  of  the  system: 

a.  The  coal  rationing  offices  of  the  ^yirtschaftsdmter  (as  well  as 
other  sections  of  these  agencies)  should  be  cleared  of  Xazis  and  other 
persons  who  are  likely  to  attempt  to  evade  the  rationing  instructions. 

b.  The  system  of  validating  industrial  coal  orders  only  after  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Fachgruppen  of  the  various  industries,  or  by  the 
Wirtschaftskammern  should  be  discontinued.  Such  approval  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose  under  the  Allied  Military  Government,  for 
the  industrial  requirements  will  depend  on  the  raw  materials  avail¬ 
able  and  these  will  be  distributed  under  Allied  supervision.  Wlien 
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asking  for  validation  of  their  orders,  industrial  consumers  should, 
as  in  the  past,  declare  their  stocks  of  coal,  and  the  quantity  of  basic 
materials  at  their  disposal;  they  should  also  give  proof  of  their  past 
coal  consumption  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  materials  at  their 
disposal, 

c.  All  consumei’s  in  certain  categories  to  be  determined  by  the  Allied 
Coal  Board  (for  example,  manufacturers  of  explosives)  and  all  major 
consumers  (the  size  of  consumption  for  this  classification  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Allied  Coal  Board)  should  have  their  orders  approved 
directly  by  the  Allied  economics  officers  in  the  region.  The  approval 
should,  of  course,  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Allied  Coal  Board. 

d.  In  order  to  provide  the  Allied  Coal  Board  with  information 
needed  for  planning  and  control,  each  Wirtschaftsaont  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  regular  reports  on  the  total  quantities  of  coal  for  which 
orders  have  been  validated,  by  consuming  groups,  and  the  quantities 
of  coal  received,  as  reported  by  wholesalers  and  others  who  receive 
supplies  directly  from  the  mines.  Copies  of  these  reports  should  also 
be  sent  to  the  Allied  Distributing  Office  serving  the  region,  to  enable 
a  check  against  orders  received  and  the  shipments  reported  by  the 
mines.  IMaintenance  of  this  double  check  will  lessen  the  opportunities 
for  collusion  among  German  groups  attempting  to  evade  the  controls. 

K.  MISCELLANEOUS  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1 .  It  is  recommended  that  early  attention  be  given  to  the  problem 
of  ensuring  a  steady  flow  of  supplies  needed  for  production,  such  as 
mine  props,  lubricants,  repair  parts,  tools,  explosives,  and,  possibly, 
new  machines.  While  the  Germans  have  been  stock. piling  essential 
supplies  of  all  kinds  close  to  the  points  of  consumption,  these  may 
have  been  used  up  before  the  Allied  Coal  Board  takes  over  the  control 
of  production. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  meet  all  requirements  for  supplies 
from  within  Germany.  Because  of  the  urgent  need  for  coal,  it  is 
probable  that  some  plants  manufacturing  mining  machinery  and 
parts  have  never  been  converted  to  other  uses.  If  so,  the  names  of  the 
companies,  their  addresses,  and  the  plant  capacities  will  be  known 
to  the  staffs  of  the  Oherhergdmter^  as  well  as  to  staffs  in  other  offices 
concerned  with  coal  mining.  Suitable  explosives  may  be  available 
from  military  stores.  It  is  possible,  however,  there  will  be  a  short¬ 
age  of  lubricants  that  might  have  to  be  met  by  imports.  During  the 
war  nearly  all  mine  props  have  been  imported  to  save  manpower, 
but  part  of  the  requirements  can  be  met  in  Germany. 

It  is  probable  that  much  of  the  mining  machinery  in  Germanv 
will  be  in  poor  condition  and  that  extensive  repairs  and  replacement 
will  be  necessary  to  achieve  maximum  output.  At  the  same  time, 
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there  is  likely  to  be  a  great  demand  by  liberated  countries  for  min¬ 
ing  machinery.  The  problem  of  balancing  these  conflicting  demands 
in  such  a  way  as  to  achieve  the  maximum  European  coal  production 
must  be  solved  by  the  European  Coal  Commission  rather  than  by  the 
Allied  Coal  Board  for  Germany. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  possibility 
of  temporarily  relaxmg  certain  safety  regulations  on  back-filling,  use 
of  some  types  of  electrical  equipment,  and  so  on.  It  would  be  inad¬ 
visable  to  give  general  orders  for  departures  from  established  rules, 
or  to  make  any  decision  on  the  subject  without  an  investigation  of 
the  specific  mines  to  which  the  new  regulation  is  to  apply.  In  general, 
the  German  mining  regulations  are  sound  and  their  relaxation  is 
justified  only  by  tlie  need  for  production.  Due  consideration  must 
given  to  the  possibility  of  later  claims  for  damages  resulting  from 
such  changes  in  the  regulations. 

Orders  for  any  change  in  the  regulations  should  be  approved  by 
the  Allied  Coal  Board  and  transmitted  to  the  mines  through  the 
Oberhergdmter,  which  have  regional  responsibility  for  enforcement 
of  the  regulations. 

Table  1 


Steinkohle  production  in  Germany 
[In  metric  tons] 


Mining  region 

1937 

1938 

Percentage  of 
increase  or 
decrease  1938 

Ruhr  _ _ _  _ 

127,  751,  674 

7,  835,  286 
13,  365,  240 

1,  991,  405 

3,  693,  549 
24,  481,  469 

5,  311.  710 
82,  460 

127,  283,  595 

7,  753,  647 
14,  392,  908 

-0.  37 

Aachen  _ _  _  __ 

-1.  04 

Saar  __  _  _ _ _ - 

+  7.  69 

Lower  Saxonv __  _ _ 

1,  917,  976 

3,  449,  622 
25,  983,  299 

-3.  69 

Saxonv  _  _  _  _ _ _ 

-6.  60 

Upper  Silesia  _  _  __ 

+  6.  13 

Lower  Silesia  _  _ _ 

5,  307,  042 
90,  708 

-0.  09 

Rest  of  Germany _ _ 

+  10.  0 

Total  Germany  _ _ 

184,  512,  793 

186,  178,  797 

+  0.  90 

Brotcn  coal  production  in  Germany 

f  Mining  region 

1937 

1938 

Percentage  of 
increase  or 
decrease  1938 

Rhein  Region  __  __  _ _ _ 

54,  879,  845 

57,  590,  164 

+  4.  94 

Central  Germany: 

West  of  Elbe  Riyer _ _ 

80,  739,  821 
46,  289,  025 

84,  534,  261 

-^4  70 

East  of  Elbe  Riyer _ _ 

49,  898,  542 

-7.  80 

Ravaria  _ _ _ 

2,  727,  810 

2,  877,  015 

+  5.  47 

Rpist  of  GerTTiany 

72,  262 

76,  259 

+  8.  30 

Xntal  frprmanv  . 

184,  708,  765 

194,  978,  241 

+  5.  56 
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Table  2 


Briquettes  production  in  Qermany  from  Steinkohle 


Mining  region 

1937 

1938 

Percentage  of 
increase  or 
decrease  1938 

Ruhr  __  _  _ _  _ 

4,  383,  002 
345,  086 
405,  972 

4,  339,  786 
326,  048 
443,  687 

-0.  99 

Aachen _  _  _ _  _ 

-5.  52 

Lower  Saxony _  _ 

+  9.  29 

Saxony  _  _  _  _ 

147,  021 

142,  987 
287,  915 
74,  757 
614,  983 
666,  989 

-2.  74 

Upper  Silesia.  _  _  .  _ 

273,  266 

+  5.  36 

Lower  Silesia  _  _  .  _ 

73,  819 
597,  194 
560,  177 

+  1.  27 

Upper  Rhein  Region  _  _  _  _  _ 

+  2.  98 

West  of  Germany _ _ 

+  19.  07 

Total  Germany  _  __  _ _ _ 

6,  785,  537 

6,  897,  152 

+  1.  65 

Brown  coal  briquettes  production  in  Oermany 


Mining  region 

1937 

1938 

Percentage  of 
increase  in 
1938 

Rhein  Region  _  _ 

11,  785,  027 

18,  488,  418 
11,  652,  128 
155,  593 

11,  963,  544 

19,  385,  869 

12,  478,  087 
169,  392 

+  1.  51 

+  5.  08 
+  7.  09 
+  8.  87 

Central  Germany: 

West  of  Elbe  River 

East  of  Elbe  River _  _ _ _ 

Bavaria  __  —  _  — 

Total  Germany _ 

42,  041,  166 

43,  996,  892 

+  4.  68 

Table  3 

Coke  production  in  Germany  from  Steinkohle 


Mining  region 

1937 

1938 

Percentage  of 
increase  or  de¬ 
crease,  1938 

Ruhr  -  _______ 

Aachen _ _ 

31,  566,  474 

1,  336,  123 

2,  846,  219 
306,  091 

1,  935,  556 

1,  301,  396 

1,  606,  943 

33,  634,  241 

1,  432,  905 
3,  107,  670 

278,  799 

2,  005,  519 

1,  368,  521 

1,  674,  945 

+  6.  55 
+  7.  24 
+  9.  19 
-8.  92 
+  3.  61 
+  5.  16 
+  4.  23 

Saar..  ...... 

Saxony  .  ....... 

Upper  Silesia  ...  ... 

Lower  Silesia  ...  ... 

Rest  of  Germany _ 

Total  Germany _ _ 

40,  898,  802 

43,  502,  600 

+  6.  39 

Coke  production  in  Oermany  from  brown  coal 


Mining  region 

Percentage  of 

1937 

1938 

increase  in 
1938 

Central  Germany  West  of  Elbe  River _ 

3,  010,  388 

3,  273,  233 

+  8.  73 
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Chart  1 

ALLIED  COAL  BOARD  FOR  GERMANY  AND  ITS  FUNCTIONS 

PLA.NNIKG  AND  COORDINATION  LEVEL 


Chart  2 

Typical  organization  of  German  coal  mine 

[TWO  MILLION  TON  ANNUAL  CAPACITY] 
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>.  Erecute  the  directive*  o(  the  Allied  Coal  Board 
ond  the  Adm-nittrotive  Staff; 

S.  Adminrttcr  sequestered  properties,  and  apeiate 
the  cool  mines  by  the  use  ol  German  technicol 
noffs  «ror{iin5  under  the  supeivision  of  Allied 
mine  Irupcctors; 

3.  Supervise  activities  o(  the  Oberhereomter  ond 
Ae  ffevierberjdmter  (responsible  for  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  sofety,  heolth,  ond  other  reju* 
lotions); 

4.  Chedi  orders  for  cool  approved  by  the  resional 
or  local  Wtrttehoftsomttr  (supervised  by  Allied 
economic  offkcrt)  05ainst  the  re9ianol  olloco- 
tions  established  by  the  Allied  Cool  Boord.  ond 
disiribirtc  such  orders  amoo5  the  mines; 

5.  Collect  poyments  for  deliveries  ond  moke  Ovoil- 
oble  to  the  mines  such  (urtds  os  Ore  needed  for 
essentiol  opeiotin5  expenses; 

6  Assisi  iti  cxpedilin5  tronsportolion  of  cool  ond 
procurement  and  drstribution  of  supplies  (or 
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Allied  Rcfionol  Economic  Office  (required  For 
5Ctierol  economic  control  and  net  directly  related 
to  Allied  Cool  Boord)  for  eoch  refion  to  super¬ 
vise  the  Wirttehohsomtor.  which  perform  mony 
(uACtiosM.  omoivf  others  the  ollocotion  of  cool 
within  the  rtfions  in  occordonce  with  plans  ol 
ffeichssteffe  KoUt  (under  direaion  of  the  Allied 
Cool  Boord)  ond  validation  of  co^  orders. 
Such  orders  to  be  tent  to  Allied  Resienol  M>nm5 
ORkos  for  checkin5  osoiftst  ollocotions  and  itons- 
mittol  to  the  mines.  The  minir>5  resions  and  the 
economic  reeions  ore  only  occosiorsoliy  co- 
esiemivc.  No  Allied  Cool  Board  representa¬ 
tives  ore  needed  in  the  economic  rtsions. 
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Chart  I 

ALLIED  COAL  BOARD  FOR  GERMANY  AND  ITS  FUNCTIONS 

PLANNING  AND  COORDINATION  LEVEL  


Allied  CmI  Board  Plonninf 
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J.  Supervise  eeiivitiet  ol  Reich  Mine*  Bvreov  (re* 
»pon»>ble  for  ouittm)  in  development  of  pro¬ 
duction  plon*  and  ie)ulolions'  ond  Reichwfc/le 
Kohit  (responiible  lot  OHittin)  in  development 
of  oUocolion  and  rotionin)  pfo^romt). 


ALLIED  COAL  BOARD 


(3  to  5  member*  repreteniin)  Occupyin) 
Power*) 

fvnetiont:  -  ,  .  ■ 

1  In  coopetolion  with  othet  Allied  economic  and 
military  oethoritiei,  duteirmne  program*  lor  pro¬ 
duction,  allocation  ond  diftribution  of  cool 
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i.  Colloboiote  with  European  Coal  Committion  in 

?lanninj  eeport*  ol  cool; 

uperviie  denoiihcot.on  of  cool  indwilry  ond 
osencict  concerned  with  it*  adminlitrotion; 

4.  Formulole  policit*  lor  odmiimtrolion  o|  le- 
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and  o^encie*; 

S.  Issue  directive*  to  it*  tvbordinole  orjonizoiion* 
ond  supervitc  their  caecution. 
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OPEftAllONAL  LEVEL 
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ided  into  tones,  there  should  be  one  odmrniitio- 
coch  tone) 

Functions; 

1.  Eeeeute,  through  the  field  orgomtotion,  direc¬ 
tives  issued  by  the  Cool  Beard  on  cool  pro¬ 
duction,  ollocotiois.  ond  diltribution; 

5.  Act  OS  claimant  for  the  cool  induPry  in  pro¬ 
curing  supplies  and  moteriois; 

3.  Collaboroie  with  Allied  Nonsportaiion  outfioii- 
tics  in  oriongieg  lor  ttonspartatien  of  coal; 

4.  Develop  and  put  into  effect  o  syPem  of  oc- 
counts  and  reports  for  oil  sequestered  cool  ond 
related  properties,- 

5.  Establish  personnel  policies; 

6-  Supervise  activities  of  Allied  Regiorial  Mining 
Offices. 


S4  Economic  Regions 
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eitensive.  No  Allied  Cool  Boord  represento- 
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-herfamt)  Stoff  for  coch  regionol  officc); 

Fwnct/ons: 

I.  Execute  the  directive*  of  the  Allied  Cool  Board 
ond  the  Administrative  Stoff; 

S.  Administer  sequestered  properties,  and  operote 
the  coal  mine*  by  the  use  of  Germon  technicol 
stoffs  worhing  under  the  supervision  of  Allied 
mine  Irsspcctors; 

3.  Supervise  activities  of  the  Oberberadmter  ond 
the  ffevierbergemter  (responsible  for  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  sofety,  heolth,  ond  ether  regu- 
lotions); 

4.  Check  orders  for  cool  opproved  by  the  regional 
or  tecol  IVirtscfiaftiamter  (suporvised  by  Allied 
economic  officers)  egeinst  the  regionol  olloco- 
tioni  esioblished  by  the  Allied  Cool  Board,  ond 
distribute  such  orders  among  the  mines; 

5.  Collect  poyments  lor  deliveries  end  moke  avoil- 
oblc  to  the  mines  such  funds  os  ore  needed  for 
essential  epctoling  eipersses; 

6.  Assisi  in  expediting  lionsisertatien  of  cool  ond 
procurement  and  distribution  of  supplies  for 
the  mines. 


Ohcrbergemt  (German  stoff  under  supervision  of  Allied  Regionol  MinHsf  Office)  (includcs- 
Grubentrcfierheitiemt) 


Rcvrefberabffltet — several  within  eoch  mining  region  (Germon  stoff,  induding  mine  inspectors,  to  work 
wndw  direction  of  German  Oberbergomt,  supervised  by  Allied  Regionol  Mining  Office). 


Staff  ol  the  KUnes 


(There  ore  about  260  mines  in  Germony;  the  numbtra  in  the  vstfiovi  mining  iceiom  differ  widely) 
the  Germon  mine  st^s  to  opeiott  the  mines,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Allied  *Mine  Inspectors,  in 
occordonce  with  the  directives  el  the  Allied  Cool  Boord,  the  Adminiiirotive  Stoff  ortd  the  ftegiersol 
Mining  Office. 


Estimated  lotol  Allied  staff  for  cool  odminiitiotion,  200-2S0. 


Table  4 


Consumption  of  cool  in  Germany  in  193^  and  estimated  consumption  in  1943, 

hy  consumer  classes 


[000  metric  tons] ' 


Consumption 

1934 

1943  (esti¬ 
mate) 

Retail  market  __  _ 

36,  831 

22,  000 

Railroads  _  _  _  _  _ 

12,  727 
2,  791 
269 

18'  500 

Inland  waterway  and  coastal  carriers  _  _ _ 

5,  000 
250 

Waterworks.  __  __  _____  _ _ 

Gasworks  __  ___ 

6,  057 

9,  341 

8,  000 
28,  500 

Electric  power  (public  plants)  _  __  __ 

Metal  mining,  refining  and  fabricating  _  _ _ 

20,  657 
6,  060 
*0 

55,  000 

Chemical  manufacture  _  _______ 

7;  000 

23,  000 

Synthetic  petroleum  _  __ 

Glass  and  porcelain  *  _ _ 

1,  707 
5,  544 
4,  042 
3,  618 

2,  250 
6,  700 

3,  000 
5,  700 

Stone  and  clay  products  _  _  _  _  _  __  _ 

Textiles  __  _____ 

Paper  cellulose  and  artificial  fibers..  _  _  _  _ 

iPotash  and  salt  _  _  _ 

735 

2,  500 

5,  000 

6,  800 

[Food  processing  _  _  _  _  _ 

4,  421 

4,  575 

IMiscetl.aneous  industrial  uses  _  _ 

Total®  _ _ 

119,  375 

197,  000 

>  Consumption  of  brown  coal,  coke,  and  briquettes  has  been  converted  to  the  equivalent  in  Strinkohle 
and  added  to  the  Steinkohit  consumptions.  Totals  do  not  include  coal  used  at  the  mines  and  distributed 

to  mining  personnel.  . . . .  .  , 

s  Includes  households,  apartment  houses,  hotels,  stores,  pubhc  buudmgs,  institutions  and  the  small 
manufacturing  enterprises  not  covered  elsewhere.  Fuel  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  esjiecially  for  steam- 
driven  machinery,  Ls  also  included.  .  , ,  ,  •  . 

*  The  small  quantity  used  for  this  purpose  in  1934  was  mcluded  m  the  total  for  chemicals. 

<  Includes  manufacture  of  bricks  and  cement.  .  *  i 

»  To  the  total  for  1934  should  be  added  about  30  million  tons  of  coal  used  at  the  mmes,  and  to  the  1943  total 
about  23.9  million.  In  1934  the  German  industrial  production  index  stood  at  76.7  against  a  base  of  100  in  1928. 
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APPENDIX 


► 


LEADERS  IN 


GERMAN  COAL  INDUSTRY  AND  SOME  OF  THEIR 
POLITICO-ECONOMIC  POSITIONS'* 


Name 

Position 

Enterprise 

-kbs,  HOTnann  J . 

MDir 

Deutsche  Bank,  Berlin. 

CBD 

Adler  &  Oppenheimer  AG.,  Berlin. 

Bergwerksgesellschaft  Dahlbnsch,  Gelsenkirchen. 
Deutsch-Ubersesische  Bank,  Berlin. 

Philipp  Holzmann  AG.,  Frankfurt/Main. 

Kreditbank,  Sofia. 

Schlesische  Bergwerks-  und  Hutten  AG.,  Beuthen. 
Vereinigte  Glanzstiff-Fabriken  AG.,  Alberfeld. 

VPBD 

Creditanstalt-Bankverein,  Wien. 

•  This  list,  which  names  some  of  the  men  outstanding  in  control  of  German  coal,  is  representative  but 
not  complete.  The  information  on  affiliations,  with  a  few  minor  exceptions,  was  taken  from  Wer  Leitett, 
published  February  1940,  with  a  foreword  by  the  director  of  the  press  section  of  the  ReichncirUchaftsmini- 
gteriu  m  and  Reichsbank.  The  foreword  explains  that  “the  new  philosophy  of  economic  (industrial)  admin¬ 
istration  demanded  •  •  •  new  men  for  the  coordination  and  solution  of  the  gigantic  tasks  of  the  new 
(National  Socialist)  economy.”  It  goes  on  to  say  that  “in  thought  and  action,  the  new  economic  leader 
must  start  from  quite  different  premises  from  those  of  his  predecessor  of  the  era  of  industrial  infancy  and 
Illiberal  capitalism.  Since  the  men  named  in  Wer  Lebetf  “have  pushed  out  the  old  style  economic  leaders,” 
it  must  be  assumed  that  all  who  are  included  in  the  book  are  Nazis  or  acceptable  to  the  Nazis. 

A  secondary  source  of  information  was  the  6-volume  Handbuch  der  Detitechen  AktiengeetlUchaflen  (1940). 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  affiliations  listed  here  are  all  as  of  early  1940 — i.  e.:  for  a  time  when  the  industrial 
and  military  conquest  of  Europe  was  in  its  initial  stage.  Later  editions  of  the  source  publications  should 
be  consulted  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  the  men  named  (as  well  as  others)  have  participated  in  the 
pillage  of  Europe.  The  publications  should  be  avaOable  in  Switzlerland,  if  they  have  been  destroyed 
within  Germany. 

In  only  a  few  cases  do  the  listings  indicate  Nazi  Party  membership;  a  considerable  number  of  the  persons 
named  are,  however,  Party  members. 


Kei 
AC 
II BM 
C 

CBD 

CBM 

Con 

COS 

DC 

DCBD 

DCBM 

DirG 

DMBM 

DMDir 

DS 

OauBM 

QMDir 


fMBD 
f  MBM 
i  MDir 

I  Part 
r  P-BD 

\  s 

(  SPart 
VP 


Member  of  administrative  council. 

Business  manager. 

Chairman. 

Chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Chairman  of  the  board  of  management. 

Consultant  or  councillor. 

Chief  office  supervisor  or  office  director. 

Deputy  (or  vice)  chairman. 

Deputy  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Deputy  chairman  of  the  board  of  management. 

Director-General. 

Deputy  member  of  the  board  of  management. 

Deputy  managing  director  or  deputy  member  of  the  board  of  management. 

Deputy  supervisor  or  director. 

Gau  business  manager  or  office  director  (Nazi). 

Mine  managing  director  or  member  of  mine  board  of  management  (used  chiefly  in  connection 
with  mining  companies  that  are  partnerships). 

Member. 

Member  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Member  of  the  board  of  management. 

Member  of  the  board  of  management,  or  managing  director. 

President. 

Partner. 

President  of  the  board  of  directors,  or  of  the  advisory  council. 

Supervisor  or  director  (usually  of  a  section  or  Gtuppe). 

Senior  partner. 

Vice  president. 
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LEADERS  IN  GERMAN  COAL  INDUSTRY  AND  SOME  OF  THEIR 
POLITICO-ECONOMIC  POSITIONS— Continued 


Name 


Position 


Enterprise 


Ai)S,  Hermann  J.— Continued. 


DCBD 


MBD 


Ccn 

M 


Abs,  Joseph,  Justizrat  Dr.  Jur _ 


CBD 


DCBD 

MPD 


Accumulatorenfabrik  AO.,  Berlin-Hagen. 

Deutsche  Asiatische  Bank,  Shanghai-Berlin. 
Portland-Cementwerke  Heidelberg  AO.,  Heidelberg. 

Zeiss  Ikon  AO.,  Dresden. 

Allgemeiner  Jugoslawischer  Bankverein,  Belgrad. 
Aschaffenburger  Zellstoffwerke  AO.,  Berlin. 

British  and  Oerman  Trust  Ltd.,  London. 

Compania  Hispano- American  de  Electricidad,  Madrid. 
Deutsche  Libhey-Owens  Oesellschaft  fiir  maschinelle 
Olashcrstellung  AO.  (Delog),  Oelsenkirchen.  I 

Deutsche  Waffen-  und  Munitionsfabriken  AO.,  Berlin,  f 
Dyckerhoff  Portland-Zementwerke  AO.,  Amoneburg. 
Handel-Maatschappij  J.  Albert  de  Bary  &  Co.,  N.  "W 
Amsterdam.  .1 

Industrieflnanzierungs  AO.,  Ost,  Berlin.  I 

Rudolph  Karstadt  AO.,  Berlin.  ■ 

“Kepa”  AO.,  Berlin.  ■ 

Metallgesellschaft  AO.,  Frankfurt/Main.  M 

Neunkircher  Eisenwerk  AO.,  vorm  Oebr.  Stumm,  NeuS 
kirchen/Saar.  ■ 

Rheinisch-Westfalisehe  Boden-Credit-Bank,  Koln.  I 
Rheinisch-Westfaiisches  Elektrizitatswerk  AO.,  Essen.* 
Oebriider  Stumm  OmbH.,  Neunkirchen/Saar.  H 

Deutsche  Reichsbank,  Berlin.  * 

Walther  &  Cie.  AO.,  Koln. 

Russland-Ausschuss  der  Deutschen  Wirtschaft. 

Siebener  Ausschuss  der  Deutschen  Oolddiskontbank, 
Berlin. 

Wahriingsausschuss  bei  der  Deutschen  Reichsbank,  Berlin. 
Hubertus  Brauerei  AO.,  Koln. 

Hubertus  Braunkohlen  AO.,  Briiggen/Erft  bei  Liblar. 
Kolner  Union  Brauerei  AO.,  Koln. 

Wessels  Wandplatten-Fabrik  AO.,  Bonn. 
Accumulatorenfabrik  AO.,  Berlin.  i| 

Braunkohlen-  &  Brikettwerke  Roddergrube  AO.,  Briihl/r 
Rhein.  ' ' 


von  Bailestrem,  Oraf,  Carl  Wolf¬ 
gang. 


von  Bailestrem,  Oraf,  Nikolaus 
Dr.  jr. 


Bansi,  Ernst,  Oberbiirgermeistor 

i.  R. 

Bartscherer,  Franz,  Hiittendirek- 
tor,  Dr.-Ing.  e.  h. 


OMDir 

MDir 

Dir 

MBD 

Con 

CBD 

DCBD 

MBD 


Con 

M 

CBD 

MBD 

CBM 

MBD 


Phonix  AO.  fiir  Braunkohlenverwertung,  Mumsdorf. 
Rheinisches  Braunkohlensyndikat  OmbH.,  Koln. 
Vereinigte  Deutsche  Metallwerke  AO.,  Frankfurt/Main.*: 
Hubert  Zettelmeier  AO.,  Konz  bei  Trier. 

Oewerkschaft  Hurthernerg,  Hermiihlheim. 

Vereinigte  Holzindustrie  AO.  fiir  Holzhandel,  Oleiwitz.  W 
Oraf  V.  Ballestrem’sche  Outerdirektion  Abtlg.  Fortinspek-' 
tion.  f 

Oelande-  und  Bau  AO.,  Breslau.  h 

Rudaer  Steinkohlengewerkschaft,  Ruda/0.  S. 
Oberschlesische  Eisenbahn-Bedarfs-AO.,  Oleiwitz  Ver-ii 
einigte  Holzindustrie  AO.,  Oleiwitz. 

Friedenshutte  AO.,  Kattowitz. 

Las  AO.,  Ruda/Oberschlesien. 

Vereinigte  Oberschlesische  Hiittenwerke  AO.,  Oleiwitz.  . 
Rudaer  Steinkohlen-Oewerkschaft,  Ruda/0.  S. 
Schlesischer  Beirat  der  Deutschen  Bank,  Berlin. 
Oewerkschaft  “Concordia”  bei  Nachterstedt  A.  Riebeck’- 
sche  Montanwerke  AO.,  Halle/Saale. 

August  Thyssen-Hiitte  AO.,  Duisburg-Hamborn. 
Brandeisenwalzwerke  AO.,  Dinslaken. 

Boehumer  Verein  fiir  Ouss-stahlfabrikation  AO.,  Bochum. 
Deutsche  Rohrenwerke  AO.,  Diisseldorf. 
Dortmund-Horder  Hiittenverein  AO.,  Dortmund. 
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LEADERS  IN  GERMAN  COAL  INDUSTRY  AND  SOME  OF  THEIR 
POLITICO-ECONOMIC  POSITIONS— Continued 


Xame 


Position 


Enterprise 


Bartscherer,  Franz,  Huttendirek- 
tor.  Dr.  Ing.  e.  h. — Continued. 


MBD 


Hiittenwerke  Siegerland  AQ.,  Siegen. 

Rheinische  Wohnstatten  AQ.,  Duisburg-Hamborn. 
SUika-  u.  Schamottefabriken  Martin  <t  Pagenstecher  AG., 
Koln-Mulheim. 


Becker,  Arthur . . . 

Becker,  Paul,  Bergassessor  a.D. 


Berckemeyer,  Hans,  Dr.  Jr.,  Dr.- 
Ing.  e.h. 


DMDir 

DirG 

CBMQ 

CBD 

MBD 


Con 

CBD 


DCBD 

MBD 


Berk,  Cornel 


Barthold,  Max 


BM 

DCBD 

MBD 

MDir 

CBD 

DCBD 

MBD 


Westdeutsch  Wohnhauser  AQ.,  Diisseldorf. 

Westfalische  Union  AG.  fiir  Fisen-  und  Drahtindustrie, 
HammfS\'estf. 

Kokswerke  und  Chemisehe  Fabriken  AQ.,  Berlin. 
Eschweiler  Bergwerks-Verein  AQ.,  Kohlscheid. 
Gewerkschaft  Carl- Friedrich,  Riehterich  bei  Aachen. 
Anthrazitgrube  Carl  Friedrich  AG.,  fiir  Bergbau  und 
verwandte  Industrien,  Richterrich  bei  Aachen. 
Braunkohlen-Industrie  AG.,  Zukunft,  Weisweiler. 
Brohltal  AQ.,  fiir  Stein-  und  Tonindustrie,  Burgbrohl. 
Gesellschaft  fiir  Teerverwertung  mgH.,  Duisburg. 
Rheinisch- Westfalisches  Kohlen-Syndikat,  Essen. 
Rheinisch- Westfalische  Sprengstofl  AG.,  Niimberg. 
Wirtschaftsgmppe  Bergbau. 

Alpine  Chemisehe  AQ.,  Kufstein-Schaftenau. 
Benzol-Vereinigung  des  Ostens  GmbH.,  Berlin. 
Borsig-Kokswerke  AQ.,  Hindenburg-Borsigwerk/O.S. 
Concordia  Bergbau  AG.,  Oberhausen/Rheinland. 

Duco  AG.,  Berlin-Spindlersfeld. 

Hedwigshiitte  AQ.,  Stettin. 

Katag  AQ.,  BerUn-Bielefeld. 

Carl  Koethen  GmbH.,  Greiflenberg/SehlesWen. 
Kokswerke  &  Chemisehe  Fabriken  AG.,  Berlin. 
Xiederschlesische  Bergbau  AQ.,  Waldenburg/Schles. 
Teerprodukten-Vereinigung  des  Ostens  GmbH.,  Berlin. 
Berliner  Handels-Gesellschaft,  Berlin. 

Pfetlring-Werke  AQ.,  Berhn-Charlottenburg. 

Voigtlander  <t  Sohn  AG.,  Braunschweig. 

“Montania”  Handelsgesellschaft  fiir  Kohle,  Koks  und 
Xebenprodukte  mbH.,  Berlin. 

Reischsfcraftsprit  GmbH.,  Berlin. 

W.  Spindler  AG.,  Berlin-Spindlersfeld. 

Stickstoflsyndikat  GmbH.,  Berlin. 
Westfalisch-Anhaltische  Sprengstoflwerke  AG.,  Berlin. 
Jacob  Kalscheuer  &  Cie.  GmbH.,  Frechen  bei  Koln. 

H.  Fuchs  Waggon-Fabrik  AQ.,  Heidelberg. 

Vereinigte  Westdeutsche  W aggonfabriken  AG.,  Koln- 
Deutz. 

Zuckerfabrik  Bruhl  AQ.,  Koln-Briihl. 

Bergbahen  im  Siebengebirge  AG.,  Konigswinter. 
Rheinische  AG.,  fiir  Braunkohlenbergbau  und  Brikettfa- 
brikation,  Koln. 

Van  der  Zypen  &  CharUer  GmbH.,  Koln-Deutz. 
Siemens-Rheinelbe-Schuckert-Union  GmbH.,  Berlin. 
Siemens-Schuckertwerke  AG.,  Berlin-Siemensstadt. 
Belton-Schleuderwerke  AG.,  Erlangen. 

Kiraftwerk  Thuringen  AQ.,  in  Gispersleben/Thiir. 
Thiiringische  Elektrizitats-  und  Qaswerke  AQ.,  ApoMa. 
Bergische  Elektrizitats-Versorgung-GmbH.,  Wupr^rtal- 
Elberfeld. 

Frahkisches  Ueberlandwerk  AG.,  Xiirnberg. 

Wolfram  Lampen  AG.,  Augsburg. 

Bayerische  Handelsbank  Bodenkreditanstalt,  Miinchen. 
Bayerische  Vereinsbank,  Miinchen. 

Elektrische  Licht-  imd  Kraftanlagen  AG.,  Berlin. 
Elektrowerke  AQ.,  Berlin. 

Gelsenkirchener  Bergwerks  AG.,  Essen. 


LEADERS  IN  GERMAN  COAL  INDUSTRY  AND  SOME  OF  THEIR 
POLITICO-ECONOMIC  POSITIONS— Continued 


I 


Name 

Position 

Enterprise 

Berthold,  Max— Continued. 

MBD 

Rheninische  Elektrizitats-AG.,  Mannheim. 
Thiiringenwerk  AG.,  Weimar. 

Thiiringer  Gasversorgungs-GmbH.,  Amstadt. 

Vereinsbank  Niirnberg,  Nurnberg. 

Vereinigte  Bayerische  Telephonwerke  AG.,  Milnchen. 
Wasserversorgung  Weimar  GmbH.,  Weimar. 
Zentralgaswerk  Arnstadt  GmbH.,  Arnstadt. 

von  Bethmann,  Freiherr  Moritz, 

0 

Bankhaus  Gebr.  Bethmann,  Frankfurt/Main. 

Bankier,  Kgl.  schwedischer  Qe- 

CBD 

EmU  Bandell  AG.,  Stuttgart. 

neralkonsul. 

Frankfurter  Bank,  Frankfurt/Main. 

Matheus  Muller  KG.  a. A.,  EltvUle. 

DCBD 

Buntpapierfabrik  AG.,  Aschaffenburg. 

Deutsche  Dunlop  Gummi-Compagnie  AG.,  Hanau. 
Frankfurter  Hof  AG.,  Frankfurt/Main. 

Frankfurter  Hypothekenbank,  Frankfurt/Main. 

MBD 

Aktienbrauerei  zum  Lowenbrau,  Miinchen. 

Deutsche  Gold-  und  SOber-Scheideanstalt,  vorm.  Roessler* 
Frankfurt/Main.  i| 

A.  Riebecksche  Montanwerke  AG.,  Halle/Saale.  ■ 

Ueberlandwerk  Mainfranken  AG.,  Wurzburg.  1 

P 

Borse  zu  Frankfurt/Main.  V 

BierhaiL<;,  Fritz . . 

MDir 

Niederschlesische  Bergbau  AG.,  Neu-Weiss-stein. 

CBM 

Niederschlesisches  Steinkohlen-Syndikat,  Waldenburg/ 

Schlesien. 

Schlesische  Motorwagon  AG.,  Waldenburg/Schlesien.  J| 

MBD 

AG.  Reichskohlenverband,  Berlin.  1 

Benzolvereinigimg  des  Ostens  GmbH.,  Bertin.  1 

Borsig-Kokswerke  AG.,  Hindenburg-Borsigwerk/0.  S.  1 
Sobering  AG.,  Berlin.  1 

Con 

Wirtschaftsgruppe  Bergbau.  1 

M 

Schlesischer  Beirat  der  Deutschen  Bank,  Berlin.  ■ 

Borbet,  Walter,  Dr.-Ing.  e.  h. . 

CBM 

Bochumer  Verein  fiir  Guss-stahlfabrikation  AG.,  Bochuinl 
Hanomag  Hannoversche  Maschinenbau  AG.  vormay 
Georg  Egestorff,  Hannover.  ■ 

MDir 

Ruhrstahl  AG.,  Witten.  1 

MBD 

Bayerische  Motoren-Werke  AG.,  Mtachen.  ■ 

Deutsche  Edelstahlwerke  AG.,  Krefeld.  I 

Deutsche  Eisenwerke  AG.,  Miilheim/Ruhr.  1 

Dortmund-Horder  Hiittenverein  AG.,  Dortmund.  S 

Nordstern  Allgemeine  Versicherungs-AG.,  Berlin.  ■ 

Rheinisch-Westfalische  Werkswohnungs-AG.,  Essen.  fl 

Schwerter  Profileisen  Walzwerk  AG.,  Schwerte.  O 

Seerederei  “Frigga”  AG.,  Hamburg.  r 

Silika-  und  Schamotte-Fabriken  Martin  &  Pagenstecher 
AG.,  Koln-Miilheim.  /, 

August  Thyssen-Hiitte  AG.,  Duisburg-Hamborn.  ' 

“  Wehag” — Westdeutsche  Haushaltversorgung  AG.,  Essen, 

MBD 

Westdeutsche  Wohnhauser  AG.,  Essen.  < 

Con 

Henschel  &  Sohn  GmbH.,  Kassel. 

Kettenwerke  Schlieper  GmbH.,  Griine/Westf. 

Kleineisen-  imd  Schraubenfabrik  GmbH.,  Essen-Steele.  ■ 
Norddeutsche  Maschinenfabrik  GmbH.,  Miilheim/Ruhr. 
Sterchamolwefke  GmbH.,  Dortmimd. 

Wagner  &  Co.  GmbH.,  Diisseldorf. 

WalzeLenkontor  GmbH.,  Diisseldorf.  ■ 

Westdeutsche  Bandeisenkontor  GmbH.,  Miilheim/Ruhr. 
Wigru,  Elsenschaflende  Industrie. 

Bomer,  Wilhelm,  Dr.  jur _ 

MBM 

Sobering  AG.,  Berlin.  < 

Kokwerke  &  Chemische  Fabriken  AG.,  Berlin.  ' 

I] 
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Bomer,  Wilhelm,  Dr.  jur. — Con. 

DCBD 

DUCO  Aitiengesellschaft,  Berlin-Spindlersfeld. 
Niederschlesische  Bergbau-AG.,  Neu  Weiss-stein. 
Pfeilring-Werke  AG.,  Berlin. 

MBD 

Alpine  Chemische  AG.,  Kufstein-Schaftenau/Tirol. 
Borsig-Kokswerke  AG.,  Hindenburg  0/S. 

Concordia  Bergbau-.AG.,  Oberhausen/Rhld. 

von  Borsig,  Albert,  Dr _ 

M 

Berlin-Brandenburger  Beirat  der  Deutschen  Bank,  Berlin 

MBD 

Borsig-Kokswerke  AG.,  Hindejibnr^-'RnrcipTrpftf 

von  Borsig,  Arnold,  Dipl.-Ing 

MBD 

Borsig-Kokswerke  AG.,  Hindenburg-BorNigwerk 

von  Borsig,  Conrad,  Ceheimer 

DCBD 

Borsig-Kokswerke  .AG.,  Hindenburg-Borsigwerk. 

Kommerzienrat,  Dr.-Ing.  e.  h. 

MBD 

Eisenbahn-Verkehrsmittel-AG.,  Berlin  Use.  Bergbau 
AG.,  Grube  Ilse  N.-L. 

Niederrheinische  Bergwerks  AG.,  Waldenburg. 
Rheinmetall-Borsig  AG.,  Berlin. 

Sobering  .AG.,  Berlin. 

von  Borsig,  Ernst,  Dr _ 

MBD 

Borsig-Kokswerke  AG.,  Hindenburg-Borsigwerk 

Bosch,  Carl,  Ueh.  Kommerzienrat, 

BM 

.Ammoniakwerk  Merseburg  GmbH.,  Merseburg. 

Professor,  Dr.  ptUl.,  Dr.-Ing. 

CBD 

Duisburger  Kupferhutte,  Duisburg. 

e.  h..  Dr.  d.  Landw.  e.  h..  Dr.  d. 

I.  G.  Farbenindustrie  .AG.,  Frankfurt/Main. 

techn.  Wissenschaft  e.  h..  Dr.  d. 

DCBD 

Ford  Motor  Company  .AG.,  Koln-Niehl. 

Naturwiss,  e.  h.,  Wehrwirtschaf- 

MBD 

Deutsche  Gold-und  Silber-Scheideanstalt  vorm.  Roessler 

tsfuhrer. 

Frankfurt/Main. 

Dymamit  .AG.  vormals  .Alfred  Nobel  &  Co.,  Troisdorf. 
Friedrich  Krupp  .AG.,  Essen  Ruhr. 

Metallgesellschaft  .AG.,  Frankfurt/Main. 
Rheinmetall-Borsig  .AG.,  Berlin. 

Vereinigte  .Aluminium- Werke  .AG.,  Berlin  Stickstofl- 
Syndikat  GmbH.,  Berlin. 

Brecht,  Gustav,  Geheimer  Regie- 

CBM 

Rhemische  AG.  fiir  Braunkohlenbergbau  und  Brikett- 

nmgsrat,  Wehrwirtschafts- 

fabrikation,  Koln. 

fuhrer. 

CBD 

Rheinische  Braunkohlen-Syndikat  GmbH.,  Koln. 
Rheinische  Braunkohlentiefbaugesellschaft  mbH.,  Koln. 
Union  Rheinische  Braunkohlen  Kraftstofl  .AG.,  Koln. 

DCBD 

Braunkohle-Benzin  .AG.,  Berlin. 

MBD 

Allianz  tmd  Stuttgartcr  Lebensversicherungsbank  AG., 
Berlin. 

MBD 

Braunkohlen-Industrie  .AG.,  “Zukunft,”  Eschweiler. 
Braunkohlen-  und  Briketwerke  Roddergrube  AG. 

Felton  &  GuiUeaume  Carlswerk  -AG.,  Koln-Miilheim. 
Harpener  Bergbau  -AG.,  Dortmund. 

Kolnische  Glasverischerungs-AG.,  Koln. 

Maschinenfabrik  Buckau  R.  Wolf  AG.,  Magdeburg. 

DS 

Wirtschaftsgruppe,  Bergbau,  Berlin. 

Con 

Industrie- und  Handelskammer,  Koln. 
Wirtschahtskammer,  Koln. 

Buckner,  Nathaniel.., . 

CBD 

Braunkohlenprodukte,  Berlin. 

Erdol  und  Kohle  Verwertung  AG.,  Berlin. 

Deutsche  Braunkohlen  .AG.,  Berlin. 

Deutsche  Landerbank  AG.,  Berlin. 

A.  Riebeck’sche  Montanwerke  AG.,  HaUe/Saale. 

iron  Briining,  Adolf,  ao.  Gesandter 

MBD 

A.  Riebeck’sche  Montanwerke  AG.,  HaUe/Saale. 

and  bevoUmfichtigter  Minister. 

Bucher,  Hermann,  Wirkl.  Lega- 

CMB 

AEG  Allgemeine  ElektricitSts-GeseUschaft,  Berlin. 

1  tionsrat  a.  D.,  Dr.  phil.  Dr.  oec. 

publ.  h.  c. 

CBD 

Biissing-N-AG,  Vereinigte  Nutzkraf twagen  .AG., 
Braunschweig. 

Grundstiicks-AG.,  Marwitz,  Berlin. 

Olympia  Buromaschinenwerke  AQ.,  Erfurt. 

“Osram”  GmbH.  KG.,  Berlin. 
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Bucher,  Hermann,  Wirkl.  Lega- 

DCBD 

Deutsche  Werft  AO.,  Hamburg. 

tionsrat  a.  D.,  Dr.  phO.  Dr.  oec. 

Elektricitats-Lieferungs-Gesellschaft,  Berlin. 

publ.  h.  c.— Continued. 

Berliner  Handels-Qesellschaft,  Berlin. 

MBD 

Otavi  Minen-  und  Eisenbahn-Gesellschaft,  Berlin. 
Accumulatoren-Fabrik  AG.,  Berlin. 

AEG  Elektricitets-Aktieselskabet,  Oslo. 

Aug.  Burg  AO.,  Berlin. 

“Chade”  Compania  Hispano-Americana  de  Electricidad, 
Barcelona. 

Deutsch-Sudamerikanische  Bank  AG.,  Berlin. 
Elektrotreuband  i.  L.,  Hamburg. 

MBD 

Fabrica  de  Lamparas  Madrid  S.  A.,  Madrid. 
Gemeinniitzige  Bau-AG.,  Oberschoneweide,  Berlin. 
Geathom  Als.  Thom. — I.  G.  &  Co.  (S.  A.),  Madrid. 
Oesellschaft  fiir  elektrische  Unternehmungen  AG.,  Berlin. 
Internationale  AEG.,  Amsterdam. 

Fried,  Krupp  AG.,  Essen. 

Mitteldeutsche  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Riesa. 

Papierfabrik  GmbH.  vorm.  Briider  Kammerer,Osnabruck. 
Schlesische  Elektrizitats- und  Gas-AG.,  Gleiwitz. 
Vereinigte  Gliihlampen  und  Elektrizitats  AG.,  Ujpest  bei 
Budapest. 

Con 

Deutsche  Eeichsbank,  Berlin. 

Industrie-  und  Handelskammer,  Berlin. 

Bushiihl,  Ernst,  Bergassessor - 

CBM 

Harpener  Bergbau  AG. 

DCBD 

Chemische  Werke  Essener  Steinkohle  AG.,  Essen. 
W'asserwerk  fiir  das  nordliche  westfalische  Kohlenrevier, 
Gelsenkirchen. 

MBD 

Buderus’sche  Eisenwerke  AG.,  Wetzlar. 

Dynamit  AG.  vorm.  Alfred  Nobel  &  Co.,  Troisdorf. 
Eisenwerk  Oesellschaft  Maximilianschiitte,  Rosenberg. 
Essener  Steinkohlenbergwerks-AG.,  Essen. 

Ruhrbenzin  AG.,  Oberhausen-Holten. 

Ruhrchemie  AG.,  Oberhausen-Holten. 

Ruhrgas  AG.,  Essen. 

Saargruben  AG.,  Saarbriicken. 

Steinkohlen  Elektrizitats-AG.,  Essen. 

Westfalia  Dinnendahl  Groppel  AG.,  Bochum. 

S 

Verein  fiir  die  bergbaulichen  Interessen,  Essen. 

DC 

Rheinisch-Westfaiischer  Beirat  Essen-Diisseldorf  der 
Deutschen  Bank,  Berlin. 

Con 

Deutsche  Reichsbank,  Berlin. 

Wirtschaftsgruppe  Bergbau. 

MBD 

Rheinisch-Westfaiisches  Kohlen-Syndikat,  Essen. 

Carp,  Werner . 

CBD 

Franz  Haniel  &  Cie.,  GmbH.,  Duisbiug-Ruhroit. 

MBD 

“Albingia”  Versicherungs-AO.,  Hamburg. 

Daimler-Benz  AG.,  Stuttgart-Unter  tiirkheim. 
Demag-AG.,  Duisburg. 

Deutsche  Kabel werke  AG.,  Berlin. 

Essener  Steinkohlenbergwerke  AG.,  Essen. 
Gutehoflnungshiitte  AG.,  f.  Bergbau  und  Hiittenbetrieb, 
Nurnberg. 

Harpener  Bergbau  AG.,  Dortmund. 

Kabelwerk  Rheydt  AO.,  Rheydt. 

0  Idenburg-Portugiesische  Dampfschiffs  -  Rhederei, 
Hamburg. 

Rheinisch- Westfalische  Sprengstofl-AG.,  Koln. 

Schiess  AO.,  Diisseldorf. 

M 

Rheinisch-Westfaiischer  Beirat  der  Deutschen  Bank, 
Berlin. 
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Deleurant,  Erich,  Direktor.. 

MBM 

Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Diisseldorf. 

DCBD 

Thyssen  ELsen-  und  Stahl  AG.,  Berlin. 

MBD 

Gelsenberg  Benzin  AG.,  Gelsenkirchen. 

Reinische  Werkswohmungs-AG.,  Hambom. 

1  Rhein.-Westf.  Wohnstatten  AG.,  Essen. 

1  Heinr.  August  Schulte  Eisen  AG.,  Dortmund. 

1  Thyssen-Rheinstahl  AG.,  FrankfurtAMain. 

,  Westdeutsche  Wohnhyuser  AG.,  Dusseldorf. 

Westfaiische  Wohnstatten  AG.,  Dortmund. 

Stahlverein  GabH.  fur  Bergbau  and  Industriewerte, 
Berlin. 

M 

Zulassungsstelle  der  Rheinisch-Westffilischen  Borse  zu 
Dusseldorf. 

Delius,  Hans  Conrad,  Justitiar, 

DMBM 

Reichswerke  AG.  fur  Ersbergbau  und  Huttenwesen 

Dr.  jur. 

“Hermann  Goring,”  Berlin. 

CBD 

Bleiehert’sche  Braunkohlenwerke  Xeukirchen-Wvhra  AG. 

DCBD 

Preussengrabe  AG.,  Berlin. 

MBD 

Bau  AG.  NegriUi,  Wien. 

Buchtal  Ag.  Keramische  Betrieve  der  Reichswerke  “Her¬ 
mann  Goring,”  Oeslau  bei  Coburg. 

Eisenwerke  Oberdonau  GamH.,  Graz. 

Grossdeutsche  Umsiedlungs  GmbH.,  Berlin 
Sudentenlandische  Bergbau  AG.,  Briix. 

Sudentenlandische  TreibstofEwerke  AG.,  Brut. 
Wohnungs-AG  der  Reichswerke  “Herman  Goring,”  Linz. 

Dinkelbacb,  Heinrich,  Direktor, 

MBM 

Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Dusseldorf. 

Diisseldorf. 

DCBD 

Vereinigte  Kesselwerke  AG.,  Dusseldorf. 

MBD 

Gebr.  Bohler  &  Co.  AG.,  Wien. 

Deutsche  Edelstahlwerke  AG.,  Erefeld. 

Dortmimder  Union  Briickenbau  AG.,  Dortmund. 
Gelsenberg-Benzin  AG.,  Gelsenkirehen. 

Rheinisch- Westfaiische  Wohnstatten  AG.,  Essen. 
Rheinische  Werkswohnung-AG.,  Essen. 

Rheinische  Wohnstatten  AG.,  Duisburg. 

Schwerter  Profileisenwalzwerk  AG.,  Schwerte. 

Stahlwerke  Briininghaus,  AG.,  Werdohl. 

Friedrich  Thomee  AG.,  Werdohl. 

Vereinigte  Konigs-  und  Laurahutte  AG.  ffir  Bergbau 
und  Huttenbetrieb  i.  Abw.,  Berlin. 

Waagner-Biro  AG.,  Wien. 

“Wehag”  Westdeutsche  Haushaltsversorgung  AG., 
Bochum. 

MBD 

Westdeutshce  Wotmhauser  AG.,  Dusseldorf. 

Westfaiische  Werkswohnungs-AG.,  Dortmimd. 

Westfaiische  Wohnstatten  AG.,  Dortmund. 

nn  Donnersmarck,  Furst  Gui- 

MBD 

AUgemeine  Elektricitats-Gesellschaft,  Berlin. 

dotto. 

Schlesische  AG  fur  Bergbau  und  Zinkhuttenbetrieb, 
Lipine  O/S. 

Schlesische  Bergwerks  und  Hiitten-AG.,  Beuthen. 
Schlesische  Elektrizitats-  und  Gas  AG.,  Gleiwitz. 

Dnbnse,  Werner,  Bergrat  a.D _ 

MBD 

1 

KHockner- Werke  AG.,  Duisburg. 

Westfaiische  Berggewerkschaftskasse,  Bochum. 

DCBD  1 

Rheinische  Chamotte-  und  Dinaswerke,  Mehlem  a.  Rh. 

MBD  j 

Ruhrgas  AG.,  Essen. 

Wasserwerk  fur  das  nordl.  westf.  Kohlenrevier,  Gelsen¬ 
kirchen. 

CMB  ! 

Gewerkschaft  Porta,  Castrop-Rauxel  2. 

MBM  j 

1 

Gewerkschaft  Pfannenberger  Einigkeit,  Salchendorf,  Kreis 
Siegen. 
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Dubuse,  Wemer,  Bergrat  a.D. — 

CMB 

Gewerkschaft  Victor,  Stickstoff-  und  Benzinwerke,  Cas- 

Continued. 

MBM 

trop-Rau.xel  2. 

Con 

Steinkohlen  ElektrizitSt  AG.,  Essen. 

Duisburg,  Carl  Ludwig,  Dr _ 

MBD 

I.  G.  Farbenindustrie  AG.,  Frankfurt/Main. 

Eichler,  Hans,  Direktor _ 

MBM 

Gelscnkirchener  Bergwerke  AG.,  Essen. 

MBD 

Rheinisch-Westfaiische  Wohnstatten  AG.,  Essen. 
Westdeutsche  WohnhSuser  AG.,  Diisseldorf. 

Euler,  Rudolf,  Direktor . . . 

MBM 

Metallgesellschaft  AG.,  Frankfurt/Main. 

DCBD 

Schlesiche  Bergwerks-  und  Hiitten-AG.,  Beuthen/OS. 

MBD 

Deutsche  Gold-  und  Silber-Scheideanstalt,  vorm.  Roess- 
ler,  Frankfurt/Main. 

Schweizerische  Gesellschaft  fiir  Metallwerte,  Basel. 
Berliner  Handels  Gesellschaft,  Berlin. 

M 

Zulassungsstelle  der  Wertpapierborse  zu  Frankfurt/Main. 

Ende,  Dr... _ _ _ 

DCB 

Rheinische-Westfaiisches  Kohlen-Syndikat,  Essen. 

Feiler,  Fritz,  Bergwerksdirektor... 

MBM 

A.  Riebeck’sche  Montanwerke  AG.,  Halle/Saale. 

MBD 

Mitteldeutsches  Braunkohlen-Syndikat  1937  GmbH., 
Leipzig. 

Fischer,  Adalbeit,  Fabrikdirek  tor. 

MBM 

Deutsche  Gold-  und  Silber-Scheideanstalt  vorm. 

Dr. 

Roessler,  Frankfurt/Main. 

BM 

HIAG-VEREIN  Holsverkohlungs-Industrie  GmbH., 
Frankfurt/Main. 

MBD 

ATLAS  AGO  Chemische  Fabrik  AG.,  Molkau  bei  Leipzig 
Auergesellschaft  AG.,  Berlin. 

Chemische  Fabrik  von  J.  E.  Devrient  AG.,  Hamburg. 
Bantlin’sche  Chemische  Fabrikan  AG,  Percseny,  Ungam. 

Fischer,  Karl  A.,  Direktor,  Dr. 

BM 

Reederei  “Braunkohle”  GmbH.,  Koln. 

rer.  pol. 

Reederei  “Braunkohle”  Gmbrl.  &  Co.,  Koln. 

Rheinische  Braunkolnentie  fbaugesellscnaft  mbH.,  Koln. 

Fischer,  Otto  Christian,  Kgl.  Dani- 

0 

Bankhaus  Otto  Christian  Fischer,  Berlin. 

scher  Qeneralkonsul,  Dr.  jur.  et 

MBM 

Alpenminen  AG.,  Salzburg. 

phil. 

CBD 

AG.  fiir  Verkehrswesen,  Berlin. 

Noe  Stress  AG.  der  vereinigten  Textilfabrikene. 

Liebauthal  und  Weisswasser,  Liebauthal. 

Schlesiche  Portland-Zemcnt-Industrie  AG.,  Oppeln. 

Georg  von  Giesche’s  Erben,  Bergwerksgesellschaft,  Bres¬ 
lau. 

Deutsche  Reichsbank,  Berlin. 

DCBD 

Deutsche  Centralbodenkrcdit  AG.,  Berlin. 

“Victoria  am  Rhein”  AUgemeine  Versicherungs,  AG., 
Diisseldorf. 

“Victoria”  Feuer-Versichermigs-AG.,  Berlin. 

“Victoria  zu  Berlin”  AUgemeine  Versicherungs-AG., 
Berlin. 

Oesterrcichische  Magnesit  AG.,  Radenthein. 

MBD 

AUgemeine  Deutsche  Credit-Anstalt,  Leipzig. 

Deutsche  Heraklith  AG.,  Simbach/Inn. 

Deutsche  Hypothekenbank  in  Meiningen,  Weimar. 
Deutsche  Jurgens-Werke  AG.,  Hamburg. 

Keningwerk  AR.,  Radenthein. 

Sachsische  Bodencreditanstalt,  Dresden. 

Vereinigte  Aluminium-Werke  AG.,  Berlin. 

Con 

Industrie-  imd  Handelskammer,  Berlin. 
Reichswirtschaftskammer,  Berlin. 

S 

Reichsgruppe,  Banken,  Berlin. 

M 

Werberat  der  Deutschen  Wirtschaft,  Berlin. 
Zulassungsstelle  an  der  Berline  Borse. 

Flaccus,  Adalberg,  Hiittendirek- 

CMB 

Westfaiische  Union  AG.,  fiir  Eisen-  und  Draht-industrie, 

tor,  Dipl.-Ing.,  Dr.-Ing.  e.  h. 

Hamm /Westfalen . 

MBM 

Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Diisseldorf. 

CBD 

Eisenindustrie  zu  Menden  und  Schwerte/Ruhr. 
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Flaccos,'  Adalberg,  Huttendirek- 

CBD 

Schwerter  Profileisenwalzwerk  AG.,  Schwerte/Ruhr. 

tor,  Dipl.-Ing.,  Dr.-Ing.  e.  h.— 

Stahlwerke  Briininghans  AG.,  Werdohl/Westfalen. 

Continued. 

“Wurag”  Risen-  und  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Hohnlimhurg. 

MBD 

Bergbau-und  Hiitten-AG.,  Friedrichshiitte,  Herdorf. 
Dortmunder  Union  Bruckenbau  AG.,  Dortmimd. 
Eisenhiitte  Holstein  AG.,  Rendsbuig. 

Geisweider  Eisenwerke  AG.,  Geisweid. 

Ruhrstahl  AG.,  Witten/Ruhr. 

Silika-  imd  Schamotte-Fabriken  Martin  &  Pagenstecher 
AG.,  Koln-Mulheim. 

■Westdeutsche  'Wohnhauser  AG.,  Diisseldorf. 

Flick,  Friedrich,  Dr.  rer.  pwl.  h.  c. 

Part 

Friedrich  Flick  KG.,  Diisseldorf. 

Dr.-Ing.  e.  h.,  Wehrwirt^hafts- 

CBD 

Anhaltische  Kohlenwerke,  HaUe/Saale. 

fuhrer. 

Eisenwerk-Gesellschaft  Maximilianhiitte,  Sulzbach-Rosen- 
berg-Hiitte. 

Essener  Steinkohlenbergwerke  AG.,  Essen. 

Harpener  Berghan  AG.,  Dortmund. 

Mitteldensche  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Riesa  Elbe. 

Sachsische  Guss-stahlwerke  Dohlen  AG.,  Freital. 
Werschen-Weissenfelser  Braunkohlen  AG.,  HaUe/Saale. 

DCBD 

Hochofenwerk  Liibeck  AG.,  Lubeck-Herrenwyk. 
Linke-Hofmann-Werke  AG.,  Breslau. 

Siegener  Maschinenbau  AQ.,  Siegen. 

MBD 

Allgemeine  Elektrizitats-GeseUschaft,  Berlin. 

Allianz  imd  Stuttgarter  Verein  Vesicherungs-AG.,  Berlin. 
Dresdner  Bank,  Berlin. 

Dynamit  AG.  vormals  Alfred  Nobel  &  Co.,  Hamburg. 
Niederschlesische  Bergbau  AG.,  Waldenburg/Schlesieru 
Rheinische  AG.  fiir  Braunkohlenbergbau  u.  Brikettfabri- 
kation,  Koln. 

Schering  AG.,  Berlin. 

Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Diisseldorf. 

Waggon-  und  Maschinenfabrik  vorm.  Busch,  Bautzen. 
Rheinisch-Westf.  Elektrizitfitswerk  AG.,  Essen. 
Rheinisch-Westfaiisches  Kohlen  Syndikat,  Essen. 

MBM 

Gewerkschaft  des  Steinkohlen-  und  Eisenstein-Bergwerks, 
“Siebenplaneton,"  Dortmund. 

Gewerkschaft  Victoria-Fortsetzung,  Lunen/Lippe. 

Con 

Deutsche  Reichsbank,  Berlin. 

M 

Russland-Ausschuss  der  Deutschen  Wirtschaft,  Berlin. 

von  Flotow,  Hans,  Geh.  Ober- 

CBD 

Gebriider  Stumm  GmbH.,  Neunkirchen/Saar. 

regierungsrat.  Dr.  jur. 

Martini-Hiineke  imd  Salzkotten  Maschinen-  und  Appa- 
ratebau,  AG.,  BerUn. 

DCBD 

Deutsche  Erdol  AG.,  Berlin. 

Didifr-Werke  AG.,  BerUn. 

Gelsenkirchener  Bergwerks-AG.,  Essen. 

Neunkircher  Eisenwerk  AG.,  vormals  Gebriider  Stumm, 
Neunkirchen. 

Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Diisseldorf. 

/ 

MBD 

AQ.  der  DilUnger  Hiittenwerke  DUlmgen/Saar. 

Bochuner  Verein  fiir  Guss-stahlfabrikation  AG.,  Bochum. 
Dortmund-Hoerder  Hiitteni  erein  AQ.,  Dortmund. 
Essener  Steinkohlenbergwerke  AQ.,  Essen. 

Halberger  Hiitte  GmbH.,  Brebach. 

Hannoversche  Maschinenbau  AQ.  vormals  Georg  Egestorff 
(Hanomag),  Hannover-Linden. 

Mansfeld  AQ.  fiir  Bergbau  und  Hiittenbetrieb,  Eisleben. 
Ruhrstahl  AQ.,  Witten. 

Schering  AQ.,  Berlin. 

W.  Spindler  AQ.,  Berlin-Spindlersfeld. 

August  Thyssen-Hutte  AQ.,  Duisburg-Hambom. 
Veigtlander  &  Sohn  AQ.,  Braunschweig. 
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Franke,  Paul,  Dipl.-Bergingenieur, 

MBM 

A.  Riebeck’sche  Montanwerke  AG.,  Halle,  Saale. 

Direktor. 

MBD 

Deutsche  Grube  AG.,  Halle/Saale. 

Con 

Industrie- under  Handelskammer  zu  Halle/Saale. 

Frese,  Arnold,  Oberlandgerichts- 

0 

Bankhaus.Delbriick  von  der  Heydt  &  Co.,  Koln. 

r  at  a.  D.,  Bankier,  Dr. 

CBD 

Gebruder  Schniewind  AG.,  Neviges. 

DCBD 

Kolner  Kassenverein  AG.,  Koln. 

MBD 

Bayerisches  Portlandzementwerk  Kiefersfelden  AG., 
Kiefersfelden. 

Portland-Cementwerk  Burglengenfeld  AG.,  Burglengen- 
feld. 

Portland-Cementwerke  Heidelberg,  Heidelberg. 
Rasselsteiner  Eisenwerks-Gesellschafts  AG.  Neuwicd- 
Rasselstein. 

Rehinische  Zellwclle  AG.,  Siegburg. 

“Sachtleben”  AG.  fiir  Bergbau  und  chem.  Industrie, 
Koln/Rhein. 

Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Diisseldorf. 

MBM 

Portland-Cement-Werke  Wetterau,  Lengfurt. 

VP 

Rheinisch-Westfaiische  Borse  zu  Diisseldorf. 

Fricke,  Richard,  Bergwerksdirek- 

MBM 

Clarenberg  AG.  fur  Kohlen-  und  Tonindustrie,  Koln. 

tor  Dr.-Ing.  e.  h. 

Rheinische  AG.  fiir  Braunkohlenbergbau  und  Brikettfabri- 
kation,  Koln. 

Rheinisches  Elektrizitatswerk  im  Braunkohlenrevier  AG., 
Koln. 

Fiincke,  Friedrich,  Dr.-Ing.  e.  h.. 

MBD 

Rheinisches  Braunkohlen-Syndikat  GmbH.,  Koln. 
Rheinische  Braunkohlentiefbaugesellschaft  mbH.,  Koln. 

MBD 

Dynamit  AG.  vorm.  Alfred  Nobel  AG.,  Troisdorf,  Bcz. 

Bergrat,  Qeneraldirecktor,  i.  R. 

Koln. 

Gelsenkirchener  Bergwerks-AG.,  Essen. 

Fusbau,  Hans,  Rechtsanwalt,  Dr. 

CBM 

Rheinische  Wohnstatten  AG.,  Duisburg-Hamborn. 

jur. 

MBM 

Rheinische-Westfaiische  Wohnstatten  AG.,  Essen. 
Westfaiische  Wohnstatten  AG.,  Dortmuna. 

CBD 

Ruhrwohnungsbau  AG.,  Dortmund. 

Gahn,  Adam _  . 

MBD 

Deutsche  Eisenwerke  AG.,  MiUheim-Ruhr. 

Gelsenkirchener  Bergwerks-AG.,  Essen. 

Hiittenwerke  Siegerland  AG.,  Siegen. 

Westdeutsche  Wohnhauser  AG.,  Diisseldorf. 

MBD 

Schering  AG. 

Goring,  Herbert _ 

S 

Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Verwaltung  Berlin. 

BM 

Stahlunion-Export  GmbH.,  Handelsgesellschaft  der 
Vereinigten  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Berlin. 

CBD 

“Weser”  Flugzeugbau  GmbH.,  Bremen. 

DCBD 

Deschimag,  Deutsche  SchifI-  und  Maschinenbau  A.G., 
Bremen. 

MBD 

Colonia  Kolnische  Versicherungs-AG.,  Koln. 

National  Allgemeine  Versicherungs-AG.,  Stettin. 

Schering  AG.,  Berlin. 

Berliner  Handelsgesellschaft,  Berlin. 

Goetz,  Carl . . . .  . 

M 

Russland-Ausschuss  der  Deutschen  Wirtschaft,  Berlin. 

CBD 

Dresdner  Bank,  Berlin. 

Deutsch-Siidamerikanische  Bank  AG.,  Berlin. 

Saehsische  Bodencreditanstalt,  Dresden. 

Schlesische  Elektricitats  und  Gas-AG.,  Gleiwitz. 

DCBD 

Adlerwerke  vorm.  Heinrich  Kleyer  AG.,  Frankfurt/Main 
AEG  Allgemeine  Elektrizitats-Gesellschaft,  Berlin. 
Deutsche  Gold-  und  Silber  Scheideanstalt  vorm.  Roe.ssler 
Frankfurt. 

DCBD 

Gesellschaft  fiir  Elektrische  Unternehmungen  AG.,  Berlin. 
Salzdetfurth  AG.,  Berlin. 

MBD 

Allianz  und  Stuttgarter  Verein  Versicherungs-AG.,  Berlin. 
Griin  &  Bilflnger  AO.,  Mannheim. 
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Qoeti,  Carl— Continued. 


Gruhl,  Max 


Haniel,  Alfred,  Dr 


Haniel,  Karl,  Landrat  a.  D.^ 


von  Hanneken,  Hermann,  Major 
General,  Commissioner-General 
for  Iron  and  Steel  on  the  Four- 
Year  Plan  (a  Reich  representa¬ 
tive  on  these  corporations,  all 
of  which  are  wholly  or  partly 
owned  by  the  Reich). 


Position 


Enterprise 


MBD 


Con 

M 

CBD 

MBD 

MBM 

DCBD 

MBD 

M 

BM 

CBD 

DCBD 

MBD 


M 

CS 

DCBD 


Harpener  Bergbau  AG.,  Dortmund. 

Fried.  Krupp  AG.,  Essen. 

Mauser-Werke  AG.,  Oberndorf/Necker. 

Miinchener  Riickversicherungs-Gesellsehaft,  Miinchen. 
Rheinisch-Westfalisches  Elektrizitatswerk  AQ.,  Essen. 
Rheinische  AG.  fiir  Braunkohlenbergbau  und  Brikett- 
fabrikation,  Koln. 

Rheinische  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Essen. 

Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Diisseldorf. 

Zellstofl-fabrik  tt'aldhof,  Berhn. 

Deutsche  Reichsbank,  Berlin. 

Landes-Ausschuss  bei  der  Zentrale  der  Dresdner  Bank, 
Berhn. 

Stahlwerk  Mark  Chemische  Werke  Reiherstieg  .^G., 
Hamburg-Wilhemsburg. 

Stahlwerk  Mark  Wengem  AG.,  'VVengem  ub.  tVitten. 
Rheinische  AG.  f.  Braunkohlenbergbau  und  Brikett- 
fabrikation,  Koln. 

Rhetnisches  Elektrizitatswerk  im  Braunkohlenrevier  AG., 
Koln. 

Steinkohlengewerkschaft  Rhelnpreussen. 
Steinkohlengewerkschaft  Neumuhl. 

Zeche  Heinrich. 

Calor-Emag  Elektrizitats-AG.,  Ratingen. 

Rhein-Umschlag  AQ.,  Diisseldorf-Reisholz. 
Oldenburg-Portugiesche  Dampfschifts-Rhederei,  Ham¬ 
burg. 

Rhetnisch-Westfalischer  Beirat  Essen-Diisseldorf  der 
Deutschen  Bank,  Berlin. 

Haniel  &  Lueg  GmbH.,  Diisseldorf-Grafenberg. 
Guteshoflnungshiitte,  Aktienverein  fiir  Bergbau  u.  Hiit- 
tenbetrieb,  Niimberg. 

Gutehofltaungshiitte  Oberhausen  AG.,  Oberhausen  Park- 
Hotel-AG.,  Diisseldorf. 

Eisenwerk  Niimberg  AG.,  vom.  J.  Tafel  &  Co.,  Niimberg. 
Feixostaal  AG.,  Essen. 

Osnabrucker  Kupfer-und  Drahtwerk,  Osnabriiek. 
Allgemeine  ElektrizitatsgeseUschaft,  Berhn. 

Bayerische  Vereinsbank,  Milnehen. 

Calor-Emag  Eliktrizitats-AG.,  Berlin. 

Deutsche  Werft  AG.,  Hamburg. 

Emder  Verkehrsgesehschaft  AG.,  Emden. 
Hackethal-Draht  imd  Kabel-Werke  AQ.,  Hannover, 
Kabel-und  Metahwerke  Neumeyer  AG.,  Niimberg. 
Maschinenfabrik  Augsberg-Niirnberg  AQ.,  Augsberg. 
Masehinenfabrik  Esslingen,  Esshngen/Neckar. 

Vereinigte  Werkstatten  fiir  Kunst  im  Handwerk  AG., 
Miinchen. 

Zahnradfabrik  Augsberg,  vorm.  Joh.  Renk  AQ.,  Augsberg. 
Rheinisch-Westfaiischer  Beirat,  Essen-Diisseldorf  der 
Deutschen  Bank,  Berhn. 
im  Reichswirtschaftsministerium. 

Preussische  Elektrizitats  AG.,  Berlin. 

Sudetenlandische  Bergwerks  AG.,  Brilx. 

Sudetenlandische  Treibstoflwerke  AQ.,  Briix. 


MBD 


Preussische  Bergwerks-imd  Hiitten  AG.,  Berhn. 
Saargmben  AQ.,  Saarbriicken. 

Alpine  Montan  AQ.  “Hermann  Goring,”  Linz/Donau. 
Berkwerksgesehschaft  Hibernia  AG.,  Heme/Westf. 
Bruxer  Kohlenbergbau-Gesellsehaft,  Briix. 
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von  Hanneken,  Hermann,  Major 

MBD 

Nordbomische  Kohlenwerks-Gescllschaft,  Briis. 

General,  Commissioner-General 

Reichswerke  AG.  fiir  Erzbergbau  imd  Eisenhiitten  “Her- 

for  Iron  and  Steel,  etc.— Con. 

maim  Goring.” 

Vereinigte  ElektrizitSts-u.  Bergwerks  AG.,  Berlin. 

Hartenstein,  Hans . . . 

MBM 

Schering  AG. 

Thyssen  A  Co.,  AG.,  Mulheim/Ruhr. 

Sehachtbau  Thyssen  GmbH.,  Miilheim. 

Thyssen’sche  Handelsgesellschaft  mbH.,  Miilheim. 

HSrle,  Carl,  Direktor,  Dr.  jur . 

MBM 

MBD 

AG.  Mulcan,  Miilheim. 

Bergbau  AG.,  Ewald-Konig  Ludwig,  Herten/Westf. 
Gelsenkirchener  Bergwerks-AG.,  Essen. 

Vereinigte  Konigs-und  Laurahutte  AG.  fiir  u.  Hiitten- 
betrieb  i.L.,  Berlin. 

Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Diisseldorf. 

Wasserwerk  f.  d.  nordl.  westf.  Kohlenrevler,  Gelsenkir¬ 
chen. 

M 

Landes-Ausschuss  fiir  Rheinland  der  Dresdner  Bank, 
Berlin. 

Hecker,  Ludwig . 

MBM 

Schering  AO, 

Henke,  Ernst,  Direktor . 

MBM 

Rheinisch-Westfaiisches  Elektrizitatswerk  AG.,  Essen. 

CBD 

Gas  AO.,  Ritter  &  Cie.,  Siegen  i.  W. 

DCBD 

AG.  fur  Deutsche  Elektrizltatswirtschaft,  Berlin. 

AG.  fiir  Energiewirtschaft,  Berlin. 

Rheinische  Elektrizitats-AG.,  Mannheim 

Rheinkraftwerk  Albbruck-Dogem  AG.,  Waldshut/Rh. 

MBD 

Allianz  und  Stuttgarter  Vereln  Versicherungs-AG.,  Berlin. 
Braunkohlen-Industrie  -AO.  Zukunft,  Weisweiler. 
Braunkohlen-u.  Briketwerke  Roddergrube  AG.,  Briihl. 
Dresdner  Bank,  Berlin. 

Elektrizitats-AO.,  vorm.  W.  Laymeyer  &  Co.,  Frank¬ 
furt/M. 

Elektrowerker  AO.  (Reichselektrowerke),  Berlin. 
Isarwerke  AO.,  Berlin. 

Kraftwerk  Altwiirttemberg  AG.,  Ludwlgsburg. 

Lech.  Elektrizitatswerke  AG.,  Augsberg. 

Main-Kraftwerke  AO.,  Frankfurt/Main-Hochst. 
Niederrheinische  Licht  und  Kraftwerke  AG.,  Rheydt. 
Preussische  Elektrizitats-AG.  (Berlin). 
Rheinisch-Westfaiische  Wasserwerke  GmbH.,  Miilheim. 
Rheinische  AG.  fiir  Braunkohlenbergbau  u.  Brikettfa- 
brikation,  Koln. 

Schluchseewerk  AG.,  Freiburg/Br. 

Siiddeutsche  Eisenbahn-Gesellschaft,  Darmstadt. 
Voralberger  Blwerke  .\.G.,  Bregenz. 

Hernnan,  Conrad . . 

M 

Landes  Ausschuss  fiir  Rheinland  der  Dresdner  Bank. 
Zulassnngstelle  der  Rheinisch-Westf.  Borse  zu  Diisseldorf 

MBM 

Schering  AG. 

Holle,  Ludwig,  Direktor,  Dr . 

MBM 

Rheinisch-Westfaiisches  Kohlensyndikat,  Essen. 

M 

Zulassungsstelle  der  Rheinisch-Westfaiischen  Bdrse  zu 
Diisseldorf. 

Hollender,  Karl,  Generaldirektor, 

CBM 

Bergbau  AG.,  Ewald-Konig  Ludwig,  Herten,  Westf. 

Bergrat. 

AG.,  Eisenhutte  Prinz  Rudolph,  Diilmen/Westf. 

MBD 

Gesellschaft  fiir  Kohlentechnik  mbH.,  Essen. 
Rheinisch-Westfaiisches  Kohlensyndikat,  Essen. 
Ruhrbenzin  AG.,  Oberhausen-Holten. 

Ruhrchemie  AG.,  Oberhausen-Holten. 

Ruhrgas  AG.,  Oberhausen-Holten. 

Verkaufsvereinigung  fiir  Teererzeugnisee  GmbH.,  Essen 
Wasserwerk  fiir  das  nordliche  westfaiische  Kohlen  revier. 
Westfaiische  Transport-AO.,  Dortmund. 

Stickstoffsyndikat  GmbH.,  Berlin. 
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1 

Bonigmann,  Alfred,  C.  P.  J., 

MBD 

Essener  Steinkohlenwerke  AG.,  Essen. 

Dutch  industrialist,  Heerlen/ 

Vereinigte  Stahl werke  AG.,  Dusseldorf. 

Holland. 

MB^^ 

Berliner  Handels-Gesellschedt,  Berlin. 

Huber,  Wiili  Generaldirektor,  Dr. 

CBD 

Hedwigshutte  Rohlen-  und  Kokswerke  AG.,  Stettin. 

jr. 

DCBD 

Presswerk  AG.,  Essen. 

Rheinisch-tVestfaiisches  Kohlensyndikat,  Essen. 

MBD 

Beniol-Verband  GmhH.,  Bochum. 

Concordia  Bergbau  AG.,  Oberhausen  Rhld. 

Deutsche  Ammoniak-Verkaufs-Vereinigimg  GmbH.,  Bo¬ 
chum. 

Gelsenkirchener  Bergwerks-AG,  Essen. 

Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Dusseldorf. 

Raab-Karcher  GmbH.,  Karlsruhe. 

Con 

Ruhrgas  AG.,  Essen. 

M 

Rheinisch-WestfSlischer  Beirat  der  Deutschen  Bank, 
Berlin. 

Hugenberg,  .Alfred,  Reichsminister 

Part 

August  Scherl  Nachfolger,  Berlin. 

a.  D.,  Qeh.  Finanzrat,  Dr.  rer. 

August  Scherl  Handels-  und  Verwaltungs-KG,  Berlin. 

pol.,  M.  d.  R. 

CBD 

Alteram  Verwaltungs-AG.,  Berlin. 

Baustoflwerke  Rohbraken,  Hugenberg  &  Co.,  Rohbraken. 
Tornado  Fabrik  elektrischer  Maschinen  imd  Apparate 
GmbH.,  Berlin. 

TTehrmacht  Presse-Verlag,  Berlin. 

Deutsches  Gewerbehaus  AG.,  Berlin. 

MPD 

Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Diisseldorf. 

Janus,  Albert,  Generaldirektor, 

MBM 

Rheinisch-Westfaiisches  Kohlen-Syndikat,  Essen. 

Dr.  Ing.  h.  c. 

CBD 

AG.  Reichskohlenverband,  Berlin. 

Frachtkontor  GmbH.,  Hamburg. 

Hotel  Kaiserhof,  Essen/Ruhr. 

CBD 

Kohlentransport  GmbH.,  Ruhrort. 

Seereederei  “Frigga”  AG.,  Hamburg. 

Westfalisches  Kohlen-Kontor  GmbH.,  Hamburg. 

MBD 

Deutsches  Kohlen-Depot,  Hamburg. 

Metallwerke  Unterweser  AG.  Nordenham,  Friedrich- 
August-Hutte,  Oldenburg/Oldbg. 

Munsterische  Schiflahrts-  und  Largerhaud-AG.,  Munster/ 
Westf. 

Ruhrelectiizitats-GmbH.,  Essen/Ruhr. 

Westfahsche  Transport  AG,  Dortmund. 

Con 

Ruhrgas  AG.,  Essen/Ruhr. 

Johanningmeier,  Julius,  Drrektor.. 

BM 

Vereinigung^esellschaft  Rheinischer  Braunkohlenberg- 
werke 

MBM 

Clarenberg  AG.  fiir  Kohlen  u.  Tonindustrie,  Koln. 
Rheinische  AG.  fur  Braunkohlenbergbau  und  Brikatt- 
fabrikation,  Koln. 

Rheinisches  Elektrizitfitswerk  im  Braunkohlemevier  AG., 
Koln. 

MBD 

Braunkohlen-und  Briketwerke  Roddergrabe  AG.,  Bruhl, 
Bez.  Koln, 

Rheinisches  Braunkohlen-Syndikat  GmbH.,  Koln. 

Union  Rheinische  Braunkohlen  Kraftstofl  AG.,  Koln. 

Kauert,  Herbert,  Bergwerksdirek- 

MBM 

Gelsenkirchener  Bergwerks-AG.,  Essen. 

tor,  Essen  (nephew  of  Emil 

Gelsenberg-Benzin-AG.,  Gelsenkirchen. 

KJrdorf  [deceased],  who  founded 

CBD 

AG.  fur  Steinkohleverfliissigung  und  Steinkohleveredlung, 

RWKS  and  dispensed  the  funds 

Duisburg-Meiderich. 

that  helped  bring  Hitler  to 

Benzinverband  Ruhr  GmbH.,  Bochum. 

power). 

Ges.  fur  Teerverwertung  mbH.,  Duisourg-Meiderich. 
Verkaufsvereinigung  fiir  Teererzengnisse  GmbH.,  Essen. 
Westdeutsche  Haushalt-Versorgung  AG.,  Bochum. 
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Kauert,  Herbert,  Bergwerksdirek- 

MBD 

Benzol-Verband  GmbH.,  Bochum. 

tor,  Essen  (nephew  of  Emil 

Concordia  Bergbau  AG.,  Oberhausen. 

Kirdorf  [deceased],  who  founded 

Concordia  Elektrizitats-AG.,  Dortmund. 

RWKS  and  dispensed  the  funds 

Deutsche  Ammoniak  Verkaufs-Vereinigung  GmbH., 

that  helped  bring  Hitler  to 

Bochum. 

power)— Continued. 

Deutsches  Gewerbehaus  AG.,  Berlin. 

Deutsches  Kohlen-Depot  GmbH.,  Hamburg. 
Kohlentransport  GmbH.,  Duisburg-Ruhrort. 
Maschinenbau-Ag.  Balcke,  Bochum. 

Rheinische  Wohnstatten  AG.,  Duisburg-Hamborn. 
Rheinisch-Westfaiische  Kalkwerke,  Dornap. 
Rheinisch-Westfaiische  Wohnstatten  AG.,  Essen. 
Rheinisch-Westfaiisches  Kohlen-Syndikat  AG. 

Ruhrbenzin  AG.,  Oberhausen-Holten. 

Ruhrchemie  AG.,  Oberhausen-Holten, 

\ 

Ruhrgas  AG,  Essen. 

Seereederei  “Frigga”  AG.,  Hamburg. 

Silika-  und  Schammottefabriken  Martin  &  Pagenstecher 
AG.,  Kdln-Mulheim. 

Wasserwerk  fiir  das  nordliche  westfalische  Kohlcn-revier, 
Gelsenkirchen. 

Westdeutsche  Wohnhauser  AG.,  Essen. 

Westfalische  Wohnstatten-AG.,  Dortmund. 

Kchl,  Werner,  Norwegischer  Gen- 

BM 

Corhart  GmbH.,  Fabrikfiirfeuerfeste  Erzeugnisse,  Aachen. 

cralkonsul.  Dr.  jur. 

Glas-Verkaufs-GmbH.,  Aachen. 

CBD 

Deutsche  Tafelglass  AG.,  Furth/Bay. 

F.  H.  Hammersen  AG.,  Osnabruck. 

DCBD 

Christian  Dierig  AG.,  Langenbiclau. 

Mirrolyt  AG.,  Brux. 

Vereinigte  Seidenwebereien  AG.,  Krefeld. 

MBD 

Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Dusseldorf. 
Eisenwerk-Gesellschaft  Maximilianshutte,  Rosenberg. 
Kammgarnspinnerei  Stohr  &  Co.,  AG.,  Leipzig. 

Karl  Koethen  GmbH.,  Schrobbsdorf. 

Mitteldeutscho  Glashandles-AG.,  Leipzig. 

Ruhrstahl  AG.,  Witten  Ruhr. 

AG.  fiir  Textilunternehmungen,  Schaffhausen,  Schweiz. 

Kehrl,  Hans,  Priisident,  General- 

P 

Industrie-  und  Handelskammer  fiir  die  Niederlausitz, 

referent  im  Reichswirtschafts- 

Cottbus. 

ministerium. 

MBD 

Alpine  Montan  AG.,  “Hermann  Goring,”  Linz/Donau. 
Bruxer  Kohlenbergbau-Gesellschaft,  Briix/Sudetenland. 
Kurmarkische  Zellwolle  und  Zeilulose  AG.,  Berlin. 
Nordbohmische  Kohlenwerks-Gesellschaft,  Briix. 
Rheinische  Kunstseide  AG.,  Kiefeld. 

Rheinische  Zellwolle  AG.,  Siegburg. 

Spinnstoflwerk  Glauchau  AG.,  Glauchau. 

Sudetenlandische  Bergbau  AG.,  Briix. 

Sudetenlandische  Treibstoffwerke  AG.,  Briix. 

Siiddeutsche  Zellwolle  AG.,  Kelheim. 

Thiiringische  Zellwolle  AG.,  Schwarza/Saalbahn. 
Westfalische  ZellstofE  AG.,  Arnsberg. 

ZellstoS-Fabrik  Kiistrin  AG.,  Kiistrin. 

Zellwolle  Lenzing  AG.,  Lenzing. 

Con 

Spinnstoff  GmbH.,  Schwarza,  Berlin. 

C 

Aussenhandelsstelle  fiir  Ost-Brandenburg. 

DS 

W irtschaftskammer  Berlin-Brandeuburg. 

Kellerman,  Hermann,  Direktor, 

MBM 

Gutehoffnungshiitte  Aktienverein  fiir  Bergbau  und  Hut- 

Bergassessor  a.  D. 

tenbetrieb,  Niirnberg. 

DCBM 

Gutehoffnungshiitte  Oberhausen  AG.,  Oberhausen. 

CBD 

Miinsterische  Schiffahrts-  und  I/agerhaus  AG.,  Miinster/ 
Westf. 
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Kellerman,  Hermann,  Direktor, 

CBD  j 

Rheinisch-Westfaiisches  Kohlensyndikat,  Elssen/Suhr. 

Bergassessor  a.  D. — Continued. 

1 

Steinkohlen-Elektrizitats-AG.,  Essen. 

Westfaiische  Transport  AO..  Dortmund. 

DCBD  1 

Bergbau  AG.,  Ewald-Konig  Ludwig,  Herten/W. 

MBD  1 

AQ.  Reiehskohlenverhand,  Berlin. 

Deutsches  Kohlen-Depot  GmbH.,  Hamburg. 

Ferrostaal  AG  ,  Essen/Ruhr. 

GeseUschaft  fur  Kohlentechnik  mbH.,  Dortmund. 
Ruhrbenztn  AG.,  Oberhausen-Holten. 

Ruhrchomie  AG.,  Oberhausen-Holten. 

Ruhrgas  AG.,  Essen. 

Seereederei  “Frigga”  AG.,  Hamburg. 

Koppler,  Wilhelm,  State  Secretary 

P 

ReichssteUe  fiir  Bodenforschung,  Berlin. 

in  the  Foreien  Office,  Reich 

CBD 

Braunkohle-Benzin  AG.,  Berlin. 

Commissioner  for  Austria  (also 

Deutsche  Revisions  und  Treuhand  AO..  Berlin. 

represents  government  on  hoard 

Deutsche  Umsiedlings-Treuhand  GmbH.,  Berlin. 

of  some  of  its  companies). 

DCBD 

Reichswerke  AG.  fur  Erzberghau  und  Eisenhutten  “Her- 
maim  Goring,’’  Salzgitter-Berlin. 

Hibernia  Bergwerksgesellschaft,  Herne/Westf. 

MBD 

Alpine  Montan  AG.  “Hermann  Goring,’’  Linz/Austria. 
Hamburg-Amerikanische  Packetfahrt  AG.,  Hamburg. 
Junkers- Flugzeug-und  Motorenwerke,  Dessau-Berlin. 
Norddeutscher  Lloyd,  Bremen. 

Preussische  Bergwerks-und  Hiitten  AG.,  BerUn. 
Reichswerke  “Hermann  Goring,”  Linz. 

Saargruben  AG.,  Saarbriicken. 

Steyr-Daimler-Puch  AG.,  Steyr-Wien. 

P-BD 

Erste  Donau-Dampfschiffahrts-Gesellschaft,  Wien. 

Leiter 

ZentralsteUe  fiir  die  wirtschaftspoUtischen  Organisationen 
der  NSDAP. 

Con 

Magdeburger  Werkzeugmaschinenfabrik  GmbH.,  Mag¬ 
deburg. 

Fahrzeug-u.  Motorenwerke  GmbH.,  vorm.  Maschinenbau 
Linke-Hofmann,  Breslau. 

Kesten,  Wilhelm,  Generaldirektor, 

CBM 

Deutsche  Libbey-Owens-Gesellschaft  fiir  maschinellc 

Bergassessor  a.  D. 

Glasherstellung,  Gelsenkirchen,  Rotthausen. 

CBD 

AG.  Kiihnle,  Kopp  &  Kausch  AG.,  Frankenthal. 
Feuerschadenverband  rheinisch-westfalischer  Zechen 

GmbH.,  Bochum. 

Knoeckel,  Schmidt  <fe  Cie.,  Papierfabriken  AG.,  Lam- 
brecht/ Pfalz. 

DCBD 

Bergwerksgesellschaft  Dahlbusch  AO..  Gelsenkirchen- 
Rotthausen. 

Verein  Deutscher  Tafelglashutten  GmbH.,  Frankfurt/ 
Main. 

MBD 

Didier  Werke  AG.,  Berlin. 

Dynamit  AQ.  vorm  Alfred  Nobel  &  Co.,  Troisdorf. 
Gesellshaft  fur  Teerverwertung  mbH.,  Duisburg. 
Glashutte  Hermannsthal/O.-S. 

Rheinisch-Westfaiisches  Kohlensyndikat,  Essen. 

M 

Rheinisch-Westfalischer  Beirat  Essen-Diisseldorf  der 
Deutschen  Bank,  Berlin. 

Con 

Ruhrgas  AG.,  Essen. 

Wirtschaftsgruppe  Glasindustrie. 

Kimmich,  Karl,  Dr . 

MBM 

Deutsche  Bank,  BerUn. 

Qewerkschaft  ver.  Constantin  der  Grosse,  Bochum. 

Compania  Hispano-Americana  de  Electricidad  S.  A., 
Brussels,  Belgium. 

CBD 

Deutsche-Erdol-AG.,  Berlin. 

GeseUschaft  fiir  elektrische  Untemehmungen  AG.,  Berlin. 

Hoesch-AG.,  Dortmund. 
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Kimmich,  Kar],  Dr.— Continued. 

DCBD 

Allgemeine  ElektricitSts-Ges.,  Berlin. 

Bergbau  AG.,  Ewald-Konig  Ludwig,  Essen. 

Essener  Steinkohlenbergwerke  AG.,  Essen. 

Klocknerwerke  AG.,  Castrop-Rauxel. 

MBD 

Braunkohlen-Industrie  AG.,  “Zukunft,”  Eschweiler. 
Allianz  und  Stuttgarter  Verein  Versicherungs-AG.,  Berlin. 
Demag  AG.,  Duisburg. 

Eisenwerk-Gesellschaft  Maximtlianshutte,  Rosenberg/ 
Oberpfalz. 

Harpener  Bergbau  AG.,  Dortmund. 

Henckel  &  Cie.  AG.,  Diisseldorf. 

Mitteldeutsche  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Riesa/Sachson. 
Miihlheimer  Bergwerks-Verein,  Essen. 
Rheinmetall-Borsig-AG.,  Dusseldorf. 

Ruhrstahl  AG.,  Witten/Ruhr. 

Vereinigte  Elektrizitatswerke  Westfalen  AG.,  Dortmund. 
Vereinigte  Seidenwebereien  AG.,  Krefeld. 

Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Dusseldorf. 

M 

Deutsche  Reichsbank. 

Henkel  &  Cie.,  GmbH.,  Dusseldorf. 

Klockner,  Florian,  Dr.  rer.  pol. 

DCBD 

Germ.ania  GmbH,  fiir  Verlag  und  Druckereir,  Berlin. 

h.  c. 

Klockner-Humboldt-Deutz  AG.,  Koln. 

Klockner,  Peter,  Geheimer  Koin- 
merzienrat,  Dr.-Ing.  e.  h. 

MBD 

Eckhardt  &  Co.,  Hamburg. 

Geisweider  Eisenwerke  AG.,  Geisweid. 
Humboldt-Deutz-Reparatur-Werkstatten,  Hamburg. 
Klockner- Werke  AG.,  Duisburg. 

Gewerkschaft  Viktor  Stickstoffwerke  Castrop-Rauxel 

CBMG 

Gewerkschaft  Pfannenberger  Einigkeit  Salchendorf/Kreis 
Siegen. 

Gewerkschaft  Viktor  Stickstoffwerke  Castrop-Rauxel. 

CBD 

Eckhardt  &  Co.  AG.,  Hamburg. 

Hochofenwerk  Liibeck  AG.,  Herrenwyk-Liibeck 
Klockner-Humboldt-Deutz  AG.,  Koln-Deutz. 
Klbckner-Werke  AG.,  Duisburg. 

Vereinigte  Kugellagerfabriken  AG.,  Schweinfurt. 

MBD 

Deutsche  Bank,  Berlin. 

Dynamit  AG.  vorm.  Alfred  Nobel  &  Co.,  Hamburg. 
Geisweider  Eisenwerke  AG.,  Geisweid. 
Rheinisch-WestfSlischcs  Kohlen-Syndikat,  Essen. 
Stahlwerke-Verband  AG.,  Dusseldorf. 

Knepper,  Gustav,  Bergwerksdirek- 

M 

Russland-Ausschuss  der  Deutschen  Wirtschaft,  Berlin 

CBM 

GalsenkirchenerBergwerks-AG.,  Essen. 

tor,  Dr.-Ing.  e.  h. 

Bochumer  Verein  fur  Gu.ss-stahlfabrikation  AG.,  Bochum. 
Dortmund-Hoerder  Hiittenverein,  Dortmund. 
Rurtalsperren-Verein,  Essen. 

MBM 

Gewerkschaft  Hiirtherberg,  Hermuhlbeim. 

CBD 

Gelsenberg-Benzin  AG.,  Gelsenkirchen. 
Rheinisch-Westfaiische  Wohnstatt  en  AG.,  Essen. 
Ruhrbenzin  AG.,  Oberhausen-Holten. 

Ruhrehemie  AG.,  Oberhamsen-Holten. 

Wasserwerk  fiir  das  nordliche  westfaiische  Kohlen-revier, 
Gelsenkirchen. 

Westdeutsche  Wohnhauser  AG.,  Dusseldorf. 

DCBD 

Concordia  Bergbau  AG.,  Oberhausen/Rheinland. 

MBD 

Benzol  Verband,  QmbH,,  Bochum, 

Bergbau  AG.  Edwald-Konig  Ludwig,  Herten/Westfalen. 

MBD 

Bergwerksverband  zur  Verwertung  von  Schutzrechten  der 
Gesellschaft  fur  Kohlentechnik  GmbH.,  Comaronharz 
Verband  GmbH.,  Bochum. 

Deutsche  Ammoniak  Verkaufs-Vereinigung  GmbH. 
Bochum. 
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Knepper,  Gustav,  BergTverksdirek- 
tor.  Dr.  Ing.  e.  h.— Continued. 


MBD 


I 


Con 


Koepchen,  Arthur,  Direktor,  Dr.  I  MBM 
Ing.  e.  h.  I 


CBD 


DCBD 

MBD 

MBD 


Koeppel,  Wilhelm,  Dr.  jur 


CBD 

O 

MBM 

CBD 


Dortmunder  Union  Bruckenbau  AG.,  Dortmund. 

Dyamit  AG.,  vom.  Alfred  Nobel,  Koln-Rhein. 
Eisenwerk-Gesellschaft  Maitmilianshutte,  Sulzbach-Rosen- 
berg  Hutte,^ayer,  Ostmark. 

Essener  Stetnkohlenbergwerke  AG.,  Essen. 

GeseUschaft  fur  Kohlentechnik  GmbH.,  Dortmimd-Eving. 
Gesellschaft  fur  Teerverwertung  GmbH.,  Duisburg. 
Harpener  Bergbau  AG.,  Dortmund. 

Hoesch  AO.,  Dortmund. 

Kai^hof  Hotel-GeseUschaft  mbH. 

Mineralol  Ban  GmbH.,  Berlin. 

Nordische  Holzhan.lelgesellschaft  mbH.,  Essen. 
Rheinisch-WestfSlische  Bergwerksgesellschaft  mbH., 
Miilheun-Ruhr. 

Rheinisch-Westfaiisches  Kohlen-Syndikat,  Essen. 
Rheinische  WohnstStten  AG.,  Duisburg-Hambom. 
Ruhrstahl  AG.,  Witten. 

Schering  AG.,  Berlin. 

Siegner  Maschinenbau  .^G.,  Siegen, Westfalen. 

August  Thyssen-Hutte  AG.,  Duisbmg-Hambom. 

W estfaiische  Transport  AG.,  Dortmund. 
Verbands-Wasserwerk  GmbH.,  Bochum. 
Verkanfs-Vereinigung  fur  Teererzeugnisse  GmbH.,  Essen. 
Rheinisch-Westfaiisches  Elektriritatswerk  AG.,  Essen. 
Ruhrgas  AG.,  Essen-Ruhr. 

Braunkohlen-  &  Brikettwerke  Rodiergrube  AO.,  Bruhl 
bei  Koln. 

Elektriritats-AG.  vorm.  W.  Lahmeyer  <t  Co.,  Frankfurt. 
Hochtief  AG.,  fur  Hoch-  und  Tiefbauten,  Essen. 
Rheinisch-Westf.  Elektriritatswerk  AG.,  Essen. 
Braunkohlen-Industrie  AO.  “Zuknnft,”  Weiswefler, 
EschweUer. 

Kraftwerk  Altwurttemberg  AO.,  Beihingen. 

Lech.  Elektrizitatswerke  AG.,  Augsburg. 
Main-Kraftwerke  AO.,  Frankfurt/Main-Hochst. 
Rheinische-Elektrizitats-AG.,  Mannheim. 

Rheinkraftwerk  Albbruck-Dc^em  AG.,  Waldshut/Baden. 
Niederrheinische  Licht-  und  Kraftwerke  AG.,  Rheydt. 
Schluchzsewerke  AG.,  Freiburg. 

AG.  fur  Energiewirtschaft,  Berlin. 

Deutsche  Bank,  Berhn. 

Elektrizitais-Lieferungs-GeseUschaft,  Berlin. 

Elektrowerke  AG.,  Berlin. 

Eschweiler  Bergwerks-Verein,  Kolscheid. 

Isarwerke  AO.,  Munchen. 

Marisches  Elektrizitatswerke  AG.,  Berlin. 

Nordw  stdeutsche  Kraftwerke  AO.,  Hamburg. 
Preussische  Elektrizitats-AG.,  Berlin. 

Rheinische  AG.  fur  Braunkohlenbergbau  u.  Brikettfabri- 
kation,  Koln. 

Vereinigte  Aluminiumwerke  AG.,  Berlin. 

Vorarlberge  Illwerke  AG.,  Bregenz. 

Oberstein-Idarer  Elek.-AO.,  Idar. 

Berlirer  Handels-Oesellschaft,  Berlin. 

Berliner  AG.  fur  Vermogensverwaltung,  Berlin. 
Allgemeine  Lokalbahn  and  Kraftwerke  AO. 
Baumwollindustrie  Erlangen-Bamberg  AG.,  Erlangen. 
Deutsche  AO.  fur  Nestle-Erzeugnisse,  Berlin. 
Elektrizitats-Lieferungs-Gesellschaft,  Berlin. 
Kraftut>ertragungswerke,  Rheinfelden. 

“Sarotti”  AG.,  Berlin. 

Zuckerraffinerie  Tangermunde  Fr.  Meyers  Sohn  AG. 


*>11«50 — 44 
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Koppel,  Wilhelm,  Dr.  jur. — Con. 


DCBD 


MBD 


Korth,  F _ 

Kost,  Heinrich,  Bergassossor  a.  D., 
Generaldirektor. 


MBM 

MBM 

MBD 


M 


Kralik,  D.  H.  (Hans),  Ministerial- 
rat  a.  D.,  Direktor. 

Krupp  von  Bohlen  und  Halbach, 
Alfried,  Dipl.-Ing  (son  of  Gus¬ 
tav — became  head  of  Ki’upp  in¬ 
terests,  Dec.  1943),  Essen-Hugel, 
Auf  dem  Hu  gel. 


MBM 

MBM 

MBD 


AG.  fiir  Verkehrsweson,  Berlin. 

Deutsche  Continental-Gas-Gesellschaft,  Dessau. 

Loch  Elektrizitatswerke  AG.,  Augsburg. 

Riitgerswerke  AG.,  Berlin. 

Sobering  AG.,  Berlin. 

Accumulatoren-Fabrik  AG.,  Berlin-Hagen. 

Deutsche  Centralbodencredit  AG.,  Berlin. 

Deutsche  Dampsthiffahrts-Qesellschaft  “Hansa.” 
Deutsche  Edelstahlwerke  AG.,  Krefeld. 

Kraftwerk  Laufenburg,  Laufenburg/Sthweiz. 
Preussengrube  AG.,  Berlin. 

Vereinigte  Deutsche  Nickel  AG.,  Schwerte. 

Vereinigte  Industrie  Unterrehmungen  AG.,  Berlin. 
Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Dusseldorf. 

Gewerkschaft  Westfalen,  Ahlen/Westf. 
Rheinisch-Westfaiisches  Kohlen  Syndikat,  Essen. 
Bergwerksgesellschaft  Dahlbusch,  Gelsenkirchen-Rott- 
hausen. 

Deutsche  Ammoniak-Verkaufs-Vcreinigung  GmbH., 
Bochum. 

Rheinisch- W estfSlisches-Kohlen-Syndikat,  Essen. 
Ruhrbenzin  AG.,  Oberhausen-Holten. 

Ruhrchemie  AG.,  Oberhausen-Holten. 

Ruhrgas  AG.,  Essen. 

Rheinisch-Wcstfalischer  Beirat  (Essen-Dusseldorf)  dcr 
Deutschen  Bank,  Berlin. 

Rheinisch-Westfaiisches  Kohlen-Syndikat,  Essen/Ruhr. 

Freidrich  Krupp  AG.,  Essen. 

Vereinfiir  bergbauliche  Interessen,  Essen. 

AG.  fur  Unternchmunge  der  Eisen-  und  Stahlindustrie, 
Berlin. 

Allianz  und  Stuttgarter  Verein  Versicherungs-AG.,  Berlin. 
Badische  Wolframerz-GmbH.,  Sollingen  bei  Karlsruhe. 
Berndorfer  Metallwarenfabrik  Arthur  Krupp  AG.,  Bern- 
dorf  bei  Wien. 

Capito  &  Klein  AG.,  Diisseldorf-Benrath. 

Dresdner  Bank,  Berlin. 

Flughafen  GmbH.,  Essen-Miilheim. 

Friedrich  Krupp  Germaniawerft  AG.,  Kiel. 

Friedrich  Krupp  Grusonwerk  AG.,  Magdeburg. 

Friedrich  Krupp’s  Reederij  en  Transportbedrijf  N.  V., 
Rotterdam. 


Krupp,  Gustav  v.  Bohlen  und 
Halbach,  ao.  Gesandter  u.  hev. 
Minister,  Industriellor,  Dr.  Jur., 
Dr.  Phil.  h.  c.  Dr.-Ing.  eh..  Dr. 
rcr.  pol.  h.  c.,  Essen-Hiigcl,  Auf 
dem  Hiigel. 


CBMG 

MBM 

CBD 


MBD 


Norddeutsche  Hiitte  AG.,  Bremen-Oslebshausen. 

N.  V.  Stuwadoors  Maatschappij  “Kruwal,”  Rotterdam. 

Rheinisch-Westfaiisches  Kohlensyndikat,  Essen. 

Siedlungsgesellschaft  Rossenray  AG.,  Rheinberg  West- 
falische  Drahtindustrie,  Hamm. 

Gewerkschaft  Emscher-Lippe,  Dattelm/Westf. 

Gewerkschaft  ver.  Constantin  der  Grosse,  Bochum. 

Gewerskchaft  Schlesische  Nickelwerke,  Giasendorf  bei 
Frankenstein/Schlesien. 

AG.  fiir  Unternehmungen  der  Eisen-  und  Stahlindustrie, 
Berlin. 

Berndorfer  Metallwarenfabrik  Arthur  Krupp  AG.,  Bern- 
dorf. 

Fried.  Krupp  AG.,  E.ssen. 

Fried.  Krupp  Germaniawerft  AG.,  Kiel. 

Fried.  Krupp  Grusonwerk  AG.,  Magdeburg. 

Vereinigte  Industrie-Unternehmungen  AG.  (VIAG),  Berlin. 

Rheinisch-Westfaiisches  Kohlen  Syndikat,  Essen. 
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Krapp,  Gustav  v.  Bohkn  und 

Con 

Deutsche  Reichsbahn,  Berlin. 

Halbacta,  ao.  Gesandter  u.  hev., 

C 

Kuratorium  Adolf-Hitler-Spehde  der  deutsehen  tVirtschaft, 

etc.— Continued. 

Berlin. 

Kuhne,  Hans,  Direktor,  Dr _ 

MBM  i 

I.  G.  Farbenindustrie  AG.,  Frankfort/Main. 

BM 

Deutsche  Aktivkohle  GmbH.,  Frankfort/Main. 

1 

Titangesellschaft  mbH.,  Leverkusen. 

DCBM  ' 

AG,  fiir  Lithopoaefabrikation,  Wunschendorf,  Elster. 

i 

1 

Duisberger  Kupferhutte. 

Erzgesellschaft  zur  Erschliessung  von  Nichteisenmetallen 
mbH.,  Berlin. 

MBD 

AG,  fiir  chemische  Industrie  Gelsenkirehen-Schalke. 
Chemische  Fabrik  Marienhiitte  GmbH.,  Furstenwalde, 
Spree. 

Rheinisch-Westf.  Elektrizitatswerk  AG.,  Essen. 

Sachtleben  AQ,  fiir  Bergbau  u.  chemische  Industrie,  Koln. 
Societa  ItaUana  del  Litopone,  Milan, 

Societa  Italiana  Carboni  Attivi,  Milan. 

Krukenberg.  Siegfried,  Oberwal- 

MBM 

Gewerkschaft  Castellengo-Abwehr,  Gleiwitz. 

tungsdirektor.  Dr. 

Oberschlesische  Eisenbahn-Bedarfs-AG.,  Gleiwitz. 

BM 

W ald-ndustrie  GmbH.,  Gleiwitz. 

DCBD 

LAS  S.  A.,  Kattowitz. 

CBD 

Gelaude  u.  Bau-AG.,  Breslau. 

MBM 

Carlshiitte  Masehmen  u.  Stahlbau  GmbH.,  Waldenburg. 
Friedenshutte  S.  A.,  Kettowitz. 

Rokerei  VereLiigung  GmbH.,  Berlin. 

Ferrum  AO.,  Kattowitz. 

Vereinigte  Holzmdustrie  AG.,  Gleiwitz. 

Vereinigte  Oberschlesische  Huttenwerke  AG.,  Gleiwitz. 
VHI  Vereinigte  Holzindustrie  .kG,  fitr  Holzhandel. 

Kruyk,  Ludwig,  Generaldirektor*. 

CBM 

Borsig-Kokswerke  AG.,  Hindenburg. 

L 

MBD 

Haftpflichtverband  der  Deutscher.  Industrie  V.  a.  G., 
Hannover. 

Lignose  Sprengstoffwerke  GmbH.,  Berlin. 

N ieaerschlesische  Bergbau  AG.,  Waldenburg. 

Schering  AG.,  Berlin. 

M 

Schlesischer  Beirat  der  Deutsehen  Bank,  Berlin. 

Mars,  Paul,  Bankdirektor,  Dr.  jur. 

MBM 

Commerz-  und  Privat-Bank  Ag.,  Berlin. 

CBD 

Allgemeine  Hoch-  und  Ingenienrbau  AO.,  Diisseldorf. 
Beton-  imd  Monierbau  AG.,  Berlin. 

Germania  Brauerei  F.  Dieningshof  AG.,  Munster  West- 
falen. 

DCBD 

Feldmuhle.  Papier-  und  Zellstoflwerke  AG.,  Stettin. 

1 

Neusser  Papier-  und  Pergamentpapier,  Fabrik  AO., 
Neuss. 

Park-Hotel  AG.,  Diisseldorf. 

MBD 

Buderus'sche  Eisenwerke,  Vetzlar. 

Didier-Werke  AO.,  Berlin. 

• 

Ferrostaal  AG.,  Essen. 

Hansa-Muhle  AG..  Hamburg. 

Klockner-Werke  AG.,  Duisburg. 

Alitteldeutsche  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Riesa/Elbe. 
Rheinisch-Westfaiische  Kalkwerke,  Domap. 

Rheinmuhlen  AG.,  Dusseldorf. 

Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Dusseldorf. 

- 

V'estdeutsche  Kaufhof  AG.,  Koln. 

^^8ssingh,  Heins,  Bergwerksdirck* 

MBM 

A.  Riebeck’sche  Montanwerke  AG.,  Halle. 

tor. 

CBD 

“Bituma”  Bergbau-  und  chemische  Industrie  AG.,  .kussig. 
Mitteldeutsches  Braunkohlensj-ndikat  GmbH.,  Leipzig. 
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Maste,  Paul,  Bergwerksdirektor, 

MBM 

Clarenberg  AG.,  fiir  Kohlen-  und  Tonindustrie,  Koln. 

Dr.-Ing.  e.  h. 

Rheinische  AG.,  fiir  Braunkohlenbergbau  und  Brikett- 
fabrikation,  Koln. 

Rheinisches  Elektrizitatswerk  in  Braunkohlenrevier  AG., 
Koln. 

MBD 

Rheinisches  Braunkohlen-Syndikat,  GmbH.,  Koln. 

Meinbei^,  Wilhelm,  Staatsrat, 

CBM 

Wohnungs-AG.  der  Reichswerke  “Hermann  Goring,” 

M.  d.  R. 

Braimschweig. 

DMB 

Reichswerke  AG.  fiir  Erzbergbau  und  Eisenhutten  “Her¬ 
mann  Goring,”  Berlin. 

CBD 

Stuag  Strassen-  und  Tiefbau-Unternehmung  AG.,  Wien. 

MBD 

Allianz  und  Stuttgarter  Verein  Versicherungs-  AG.,  Berlin. 
Dresdner  Bank,  Berlin. 

Deutsche  Pachtbank  GmbH.,  Berlin. 

M 

Reichsarbeitskammer,  Berlin. 

COS 

der  NSDAP. 

Metzger,  Joseph,  Direktor,  Dr.- 
Ing. 

MBM 

A.  Riebeck’sche  Montanwerke  AG.,  Halle/Saale. 

Mockewitz,  Karl,  Bergwerksdirek- 

CBM 

Rheinische  Stahlwerke,  Essen, 

tor. 

BM 

Joseph  Schiirmann  GmbH.,  Duisburg. 

DCBD 

Gesellschaft  fiir  Teerstrassenbau  mgH.,  Essen. 
Schermbecker  Then-  und  Falzziegelwerke  AG.,  Scherm- 
beck. 

MBD 

Benzol-Verband  GmbH.,  Bochum. 

Cumarenharz-Verband  GmbH.,  Bochum. 

Deutsche  Ammoniak-Verkaufs-Vereinigung  GmbH.,  Bo 
chum. 

Dynamit  AG.,  vorm.  Alfred  Nobel  &  Co.,  Troisdorf. 
Gesellschaft  fiir  Teerverwertung,  Duisburg-Meiderich. 
Rheinish-Westfalisches  Kohlen-Syndikat,  Essen. 

A.  Riebeck’sche  Montanwerke  AG.,  Halle/Saale  Ruhrgas 
AG.,  Essen. 

Steinkohlen  Elektrizitats  AG.,  Essen, 

Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Diisseldorf. 
Verkaufs-Vereinigung  fiir  Teererzeugnisse,  Essen. 

M 

Rheinisch-Westfaiischcr  Beirat  (Essen-Diisseldorf)  der 
Deutschen  Bank,  Berlin. 

AC 

Rheinisch-Westfaiisches  Elektrizitats-Werk,  Essen. 

Olfe,  Hermann,  Bergwerksdirek- 

MBM 

Gelsenkirchener  Bergwerks-AG.,  Gmppe  Dortmimd. 

tor,  Bergassessor. 

MDB 

Duisbm-ger  Margacine-Fabrik,  Schmitz  &  Loh  AG.,  Duis¬ 
burg. 

von  Oppenheim,  Freiherr  Walde- 

Part 

Pferdmenges  &  Co.,  Koln. 

mar,  Bankier. 

CBD 

Simons  Miihlenwerke  AG.,  Neuss. 

MBD 

Allianz  und  Stuttgarter  Verein,  Versicherungs-AG.,  Berlin. 
Heinr.  Auer  Mdhlenwerke  AG.,  Koln-Deutz. 

Franz  Clouth,  Rheinische  Gummiwarenfabrik  AG.,  Koln- 
Nippes. 

Deutsch-Atlantische  Telegraphen-Gesellschaft  AG.,  Ber¬ 
lin.  • 

Deutsche  Telephonwerke  imd  Kabelindustrie  AG.,  Berlin. 
Elektrische  Licht-  und  Kraftanlagen  AG.,  Berlin. 

Eschweiler  Bergwerks- Verein,  Kohlscheid/Rhld. 

Felton  &  Guilleaume  Carlswerk  AG.,  Koln-Miilheim. 
Hubertus  Braunkohlen  AG.,  Briiggen/Erft. 

Kolnische  Hagel-Versicherungs-Gesellschaft,  Koln. 

Pfalzische  Miihlenwerke,  Mannheim. 

Preussisch-Rheinische  Dampfschiflahrts-Gesellschaft,  Koln. 
Rheinische  AG.  fur  Braunkohlenbergbau  und  jBrikettfa- 
brikation,  Koln. 
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von  Oppenheim,  EreiheiT  "Walde- 
mar,  Bankier— Continued. 


MBD 


Schlesische  Muhlenverke  AG.,  Burgweide. 

Stolberger  Zing  AG.  fiir  Bergbau  und  Hiittenbetrieb, 


Aachen. 


Pferdmenges,  Robert,  Dr. 


O 

CBD 


DCBD 


MBD 


Pleiger,  Paul,  Generaldirektor, 
Biirgenneister. 


CBM 


CBD 


CBD 

DCBD 

MBD 


Con 


SPart 


Gewerkschaft  Victor,  Castrop-Rauxel. 

Bankhaus  Pferdmenges  &  Co.,  Koln. 

“Colonia”  Koln,  Versicherungs-AG.,  Koln. 

Gladbacher  Feuerversicherungs-AG.,  M.  Gladbach. 
Gladbacher  WoUindustrie  AG.  vorm.  L.  Josten. 
Kabelwerk  Rheydt  AG.,  Rheydt. 

Kolnische  Glas-Versichemngs-AG.,  Koln. 

“Concordia”  Lebensversichenmgs  AG.,  Koln. 
Klockner-Werke  AG.,  Duisburg. 

Kolnische  Ruchversicherungs-Gesellschaft,  Koln. 
Schoeller’sche  Kammgamspinnerei  Eitorf  AG.,  Eitorf. 
AUgemeine  ElektricitSts-Gesellschaft,  Berlin. 

Bergbau  AG.,  Ewald-Konig  Ludvrig,  Herten. 

Deutsche  Centralbodenkredit  AG.,  Berlin. 

Deutsche  Kabelwerke  AG.,  Berlin, 

Demag  AG.,  Duisburg. 

Harpener  Bergbau  AG.,  Dortmimd. 

Mitteldeutsche  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Berlin. 

“Nordstem”  AUgemeine  Versicherungs  AG.,  BerUn. 
Rheinische  Kimstseide  AG.,  Krefeld. 
Ruckversicherungs-AG.  Colonia,  Koln. 

Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Dusseldorf. 

Alpine  Montan-AG.,  “Hermann  Goring,”  Linz/Donau. 
Bergbau,  AG.,  Salzgitter. 

Reichswerke  AG.,  fiir  Erzbergbau  und  Eisenhutten  “Her¬ 
mann  Goring,”  Berlin. 

Bau-AG.,  NegreUi,  'Wien. 

Buchtal  AG.,  Keramische  Betriebe  der  Reichswerke  “Her¬ 
mann  Goring,”  Oeslau  bei  Coburg. 

Preussengrube  AG.,  Berlin. 

RheinmetaU-Borsig  AG.,  Berlin. 

Stahl-  und  Temperguss-AG.,  vorm.  Fischer-Traisen,  Wien. 
Stahlwerk  Braunschweig  GmbH.,  Berlin. 

Steirische  Guss-stahlwerke  AG.,  Wien. 

Sudetenlandische  Bergbau-AG.,  Briix. 

Westfalische  Zeilstofl  AG.,  wndshausen. 

Wohnungs-AG.  der  Reichswerke  “Hermann  Goring,” 
Braunschweig. 

Stahlbau  GmbH,  der  Reichswerke  “Herman  Goring,” 
Linz/Donau. 

Gesellschaft  fiir  Elektrometallmgie  Dr.  Paul  Grunfeld, 
BerUn. 

Walter  Voos,  Lcthmathe/Westfalen. 

Eisenwerke  Oberdonau  GmbH.,  Linz. 

Bensol  Vertrieb  der  Reichswerke  “Hermann  Goring,” 
GmbH.,  Wien 

Saargruben  AG.,  Saarbrucken. 

Stahlbau  GmbH,  der  Reichswerke  “Hermann  Goring,” 
Linz/Donau. 

Vereinigte  Elektilzitetswerke  Westfalen  AG.,  Dortmund, 
Waagner-Biro,  AG.,  Wien. 

Gesellschaft  fiir  praktische  Lagerstattenforschung. 
Industrie-  imd  Handelskammer,  Bochum. 

Deutsche  Reichsbank. 

Verein  zur  Wahrung  der  Schiffahrtsinteressen  des  West* 
deutscben  Kanalgebistes. 

Kleinbahn  Bossel-Blankenstein  GmbH.,  Herbode. 
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Plei^er,  Paul,  Generaldirektor, 
Btirgermeis  ter— Continued. 


GauBM 


(Gauwirtschaftsberater)  Gauleitung 
NSDAP. 


We'’tfalon-sud  der 


von  Pless,  Fiirst,  Hans  Heinrich 
XVII.,  Dr.,  Furstenstein/Schle- 
sien. 

Plinke,  O _ _ _ 

Poensgen,  Carl  Rudolf,  Kommer- 
sienrat. 


Poensgen,  Ernst,  Generaldirektor, 
Dr.-Ing.  e.  h.  (brother  of  Carl 
Rudolf  and  Helmuth). 


C  Reichsvereinigung  Kohle. 

CBD  Waldenburger  Bergwerke-AG.,  Waldenburg,  Schlesien. 


MBM 

DCBD 


MBD 


C 

CBM 

CBD 

DCBD 


MBD 


Rheininisch-WestHlisches  Kohlen-Syndikat,  Essen. 

AG.  der  Gorrescheimer  Glashiittenwerke  vorm.  Fora 
Heye,  Diisseldorf. 

Mannesmaonrohren-Werke  AG.,  Diisseldorf. 

Feldmilhle  Papier- und  Zelistoflwerke  AG.,  Stettin. 
Industriterrains  Diisseldorf-Reishols  AG.,  Dilsscldorf- 
Benrath. 

Inaustrie  &  Handelskammer,  Diisseldorf. 

Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Diisseldorf. 

Gewerkschaft  Junkerrath/Rheiner. 

Siegencr  Eisenbahnbedarf  AG.,  Siegen. 
Stahlwerke-Verband  AO.,  Diisseldorf. 

Gelsenberg  Benzin  AG.,  Gelsenkirchen. 

GelsenKirchener  Bergwerke  AG.,  Essen. 

Ruhrstahl  AG.,  Witten. 

Bandeisonwalzwerke  AG.,  Dinslaken/Niederrhein. 
Bergbau-und  Hutten  AG.,  Friedrichschiitte,  Herdorf. 
Bochumor  Verein  fiir  Gu.ss-itahlfabrikation  AO.,  Bochum. 
Deutsche  Eisenwerke  AG.,  Miilheim/Ruhr. 

Deutsche  Rohrenwerke  AG.,  Diisseldorf. 

Dortmund  Hoerder  Hiittenverein  AG.,  Dortmund. 
Eisenwerk  Gesellschaft  Ma>:imilianshutte,  Rosenberg. 
Hannoversche  Maschinenbau  AG.  vorm  H.  Egestorft 
(Hanomag),  Hannovei-Linden. 

Huttenwerke  Siegerland  AG.,  Siegen/Westfalen. 
Kali-Chemie  AG.,  Berlin. 


Mitteldeutsche  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Riesa/Elbe. 

Salzbergwerk  Nov  StasHurt,  Berlin. 

August  Thycisen-Hiitte  AG.,  Duisburg-Hamborn. 

Walther  &  Cie,  AG.,  Koln-Deilbiiick. 
Westfalisch-Anhaltische  SprengstolI-AG.,  Chemische  Fa- 
briken,  Berlin. 


Poensgen,  Helmuth,  Dr.  phil 


S 

Con 

MBM 

CBD 


MBD 


Quandt,  Giinther,  Dr.-Ing.  e.  h., 
Wehrwirtschaftsliihrei 


DCBM 

C 

VP 

CBM 

CBD 


Westfiilische  Union  AG.  fiir  Eisen-  und  Drahtindustrie, 
Hamm/ W  estfalen . 

Industrieabteilung  der  Wirtschaftskammer,  Diisseldorf. 
Reichswirtschaftskammer. 

Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Diisseldorf. 

Eisenhiitte  Holstein  AO.,  Rendsburg. 

Gebr.  Poensgen  AG.,  Diisseldorf-Rath. 

Deutsches  Gewerbehaus  AG.,  Berlin. 

Dortmund-Hoerder  Hiittenverein  AG.,  Dortmund. 
Gelrenkirchener  Beigwerke-AG.,  Essen. 

GerUng-Konzern,  Lebansversicherungs-AG.,  Koln. 
Rheinische  Bahngesellschaft  AG.,  Diisseldorf. 

Rheinische  Wohnstatten  AG.,  Duisburg-Hamborn. 
Westdeutsche  WohnhSuser  AG.,  Essen. 

Westfalische  Transport  AG.,  Dortmund. 

Gewerkcchaft  Hurtheiberg,  Hermiilheim. 
Verkehrsausschuss  der  Reichsgruppe  Industrie,  Berlin. 
Industrie-  und  Handelskammer,  Diisseldorf. 
Accumulatoren  Fabrik  AG.,  Berlin. 

Berlin-Erfurter  Maschinenfabrik  Henry  Pels  &  Co.,  AG., 
Berlin. 

Concordia  Elektrizitats  AO.,  Dortmund. 

Deutsche  Waffen  und  Munitionsfabriken  AG.,  Berlin. 
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Quandt,  Gunther,  Dr.-Ing.  e.  h., 
W  ehrwirtschaftsfuhrer — Con. 


CBD  Deutsche  M'oUenwaren-Manufaktur  AQ.,  Griinberg/ 
Schlesien. 

Deutsches  Tuchsyndikat  GmbH.,  Berhn. 

Dominitwerke  GmbH.,  Berlin. 

Durener  Metallwerke  AG.,  Berlin. 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  Lebensversicherungs-AG.,  Berlin. 
CBD  GerUng-Konzern,  Allgemeine  Versicherungs-AG.,  Koto. 

Gerling-Konzern,  Rheinische  Versicherungsgruppe  AG., 
Koln. 


DCBD 


MBD 


Rabes,  Karl,  Generaldirektor 


CBMG 

MBM 

CBD 

DCBD 


MBD 


Reinhart,  Friedrich,  Wehrwirt- 
schaftsfiihrer. 


CBD 


DCBD 


Hermann  Herzog  <t  Co.  AG.,  Neugersdorf  Suchsen  Pertrix- 
Werke  GmbH.,  Berlin. 

Bergbau-AG.,  Lothringen,  Bochum-Gerthe. 

Busche-Jaeger,  Ludenscheider  Metallwerke  AG.,  Luden- 
scheid/W  estfalen . 

Gerling-Konzern,  Lebensversicherungs-AG.,  Koto. 
Gerling-Konzern,  Ruckversicherungs  AG.,  Koto. 
Mauser-Werke  AG.,  Oberndorf/Neckar. 

Wintershall  AG.,  Kassal. 

AG.  fiir  Verkehrswesen,  Berlin. 

Allgemeine  Elektricitats-Gesellschaft,  Berlin. 

Deutsche  Bank,  Berlin. 

Deutsches  Kalisyndikat,  GmbH.,  Berlin. 
Kammgarnspinnerei Stohr  &  Co.  AG.,  Leipzig. 
Maschinenfabrik  Sangerhausen  AG.,  Sangerhausen. 
Vereinigte  KugeUagerfabriken  AG.,  Schweinfurt. 
Westfalenbank  AG.,  Bochum/VS'estfalen. 

Gewerkschaft  Wintershall,  Heringen. 

Gewerkschaft  Victor  Stickstoflwerke,  Castrop-Rauxel. 
DrahtseUerei  Gustav  Kocks  AG.,  Miilheun/Ruhr. 
Bergbauund  Hiitten  AG.  Friedrichshiitte,  Herdorf. 
Seereederei  “Frigga”  AG.,  Hamburg. 

Concordia  Bergbau  AG.,  Oberhausen/Rhld. 

Deutsche  Edelstahlwerke  AG.,  Kxefeld. 

Deutsche  Eisenwerke  AG.,  Mulheim/Ruhr. 
Dortmimd-Hoerder  Hiittenverein  AG.,  Dortmimd. 
Eisen-und  Stahl-AG.,  Wein. 

Hiittenwerke  Siegerland  AG.,  Siegen. 

Ruhrstahl  AG.,  Witten/Ruhr. 

Stahlverein  GmbH,  fiir  Bergbau  und  Industriewerke, 
Diisseldorf. 

August -Thyssen-Hiitte  AG.,  Duisburg-Hamborn. 
Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Diisseldorf. 

W  estdeutsche  W  ohnhauser  AG. ,  Diisseldorf. 
Braunkohlenwerke  Leonhard  AG.,  Zipsendorf. 
Buderus’sche  Eisenwerke,  Wetzlar. 

Commerc-und  Privat-Bank  Ag.,  Berlin. 

Deutsche  Eisenbahn-Betriebs-Ges.  AG.,  Berlin. 

Deutsche  Hjpothekenbank,  Meiningen. 

“Eintracht”  Braunkohlenwerke  imd  Brikett-fabriken, 
Welzow  N/L. 

Else  Bergbau  AG.,  Grube  Hse,  Senftenberg  N/L. 
Henninger-Brau  AG.,  Frankfurt/Main. 

Hiittenwerke  Kayers  AG.,  Berlin. 

Salzdetfurth  AG.,  Berlin. 

Schultheiss-Brauerei  AG.,  Berlin. 

WUhehn  Winkler  AG.,  Halbau/Schles. 


MBD 


Allgemeine  Elektricitats-Gesellschaft,  Berlin. 

Allianz  und  Stuttgarter  Verein  Versieherungs  AG.,  Berlin. 


Deutsche  Verkehrs-Kredit-Bank  AG.,  Berlin. 
Deutsche  Waffen-und  Munitionsfabriken  AG.,  Berlin. 
Eletrische  Licht-und  Kraftanlagen  AG.,  Berlin. 
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Reinhart,  Friedrich,  Wehrwirt- 

CBD 

Salamander  AG.,  Kornwesthcim  bei  Stuttgart. 

schaftsfiihrer — Continued. 

Sobering  AG.,  Berlin. 

Treuhandverwaitung  fiir  das  Deutsch-Niederlflndisehe 
Finanzabkommen,  GmbH.,  Berlin. 

P 

Industrie-  und  Handelskammer,  Berlin. 

CBM 

Berliner  Borse,  Abteilung  Wertpapierborse,  Berlin. 

S 

Wirtschaftsgruppe  Privates  Bankgewerbe. 
Wirtschaftskammer  Berlin-Brandenburg,  Berlin. 

Con 

Deutsche  Reichsbahk,  Berlin. 

Deutsche  Reichsbank,  Berlin. 

Ribbert,  Moritz  W.  Kommerzion- 

0 

Moritz  Ribbert  &  Co.,  Koln. 

rat. 

MBD 

Rheinische  AG.  fiir  Braunkohlenbergbau  und  Brikett- 
fabrikation,  Koln. 

Richter,  Carl,  Kaufmann _ 

DCBD 

Furstenberger  Porzellanfabrik  AG.,  Fiirstenberg/Weser. 
Nurnberger  Bund,  Grosseinkaufsverband  GmbH.,  Niirn- 
burg. 

MBD 

A.  Riebeek’sche  Montanwerke  AG.,  Halle/Saale. 

Ritter,  Aibert,  Bergassassor  a.  D., 

MBM 

Deutsche  Erdol  AG.,  Beriin. 

Direktor. 

Verein  fiir  Bergbauliche  Interessen,  Essen. 

Westfalische  Berggewerkschaftskasse,  Bochum. 

DCBD 

St6ck-&  Fischer  GmbH.,  Mainz. 

Stock  &  Fischer  GmbH.,  Manheim. 

MBD 

“Briko”  Brikett-  und  Kohlenhandei  AG.,  Leipsig  Compes 
&  Cie.,  AG.,  Diisseidorf. 

Deutsche  Kohienhandelsgesellschaft  Liiders,  Meentzen  & 
Co.,  Bremen. 

Josef  Gautsch  AG.,  Miinchen. 

Gebhardt  &  Konig-Deutsche  Schachtbau  AG.,  Nordhau- 
sen. 

GeseDschaft  fiir  Kohientechnik,  Dortmund. 

Rixfahren,  Rudolf,  Direktor . 

MBD 

Gottfr.  Kleinschmidt  Gmbh.,  Frankfurt/Main. 

Kohienhandelsgesellschaft  “Mark,”  Siepmann,  Schrader 
&  Co.,  Hagen. 

Kohlen-Kontor  Weyhenmeyer  &  Co.,  Mannheim. 

“Mabag”  Maschinen-  und  Apparatebau  AG.,  Nord- 
hausen. 

Mitteideutsche  Kohelnhandels-  u.  ReedereigeseUschaft, 
Kuhlen  &  Co.,  Essen. 

“Nova”  Oel-  und  Brennstoflgesellschaft  AG.,  Wiem 

Carl  Riibsam,  Wachswarenfabrik  AG.,  Fulda. 

“Vaucefa”  Vereinigte  Chemische  Fabrlken  AG.,  Branden 
burg/Havel. 

Westfalisches  Kohlen-Kontor,  Naht.  Emschermann  &  Co., 
Hamburg. 

Rhoinisch-Westfaiisches  Kohlen  Syndikat,  Essen. 

MBM 

Rheinisch-Westfaiisches  Kohlen-Syndikat,  Essen. 

Robert,  Johannes,  Qeneraldirektor. 

MBD 

Lehnkering  &  Co.  AG.,  Duisburg. 

Miinsterische  Schiffahrts-  u.  Lagerhaus  AG.,  Dortmund. 
Westfalische  Transport  AG.,  Dortmund. 

MBM 

Schlesische  Bergwerks-  und  Hiittcn-AG.,  Beuthen. 

MBD 

Schlesische  AG.  fiir  Bergbau  und  Zinkhuttenbetrieb, 
Kattowitz/Oberschlesien. 

CBD 

Oberschlesisches  Steinkohlensyndikat  GmbH.,  Gleiwitz. 

MBD 

Lignose  Springstoflwerke  GmbH.,  Berlin. 

Ostdeutsche  Holzverwertungs-AG.,  Beuthen/Oberschl. 
“Sachtleben”  AG.  fiir  Bergbau  und  Chemische  Industrie, 
Koln. 
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RSchling,  Herman,  Kommerzicn- 
rat,  Dr.-Ing.  Dr.  rer.  pol.  h.  c., 
■Wehrwirtschaftsfiihrer. 


CBM 

Part 

CBD 


MBD 


Con 


M 

Roehnert,  Hellmuth,  Qeneraldi-  CBM 
rektor.  MBM 


CBD 

DCBD 


MBD 


CBD 


Rohrer,  Herbert,  Kautaann,  Dr. 
rer.  pol. 


M 

MBM 

DCBD 

MBD 


Con 


RusseU,  E . . . - 

Schacht,  Fritz,  Grossbanfmann - 

S  chart,  Otto,  Diplom-Bergin- 
genieur.  Dr. 


MBM 

MBD 

DCBD 

MBM 

CBM 

BM 


CBD 


Enterprise 


Rochling’sche  Eisen-und  Stahlwerke  GmbH.,  Voiklingen. 
Gebr.  Rochling  Eisenhandelsgesellschatt,  Ludwigshafen. 
Allgemeine  Baugenossenschaft  1904,  Voiklingen  HaUesche 
Salzwerke  und  Chemische  Fabrik  Kulbe  AG.,  Calbe/ 
Saale. 

Saarglas  AG.,  VolklLngen-Fenne/Saar. 

Stahlwerke  Rochltng-Budems  AG.,  Wetzlar. 

Brown,  Boveri  &  Cie.,  AG.,  Mannheim. 

Buderus’sche  Eisenwerke  AG.,  Wetzlar. 

Doggererz-AG.,  Blumberg/  Baden. 

Eisenwerk  GeseUschaft  Maximilianshutte,  Rosenberg, 
Oberpfalz. 

Heinrich  Lanz  AG.,  Mannheim. 

Saargruben  AG.,  Saarbriicken. 

Continentale  Elektricitats-Union  AG.,  Basel. 

Deutsche  Reichsbank. 

Wirtschaftsgruppe  Eisenshaffende  Industrie. 
Wirtsehaftskammer  fiir  den  Bezirk  Saarland-Pfals. 
Landes-Ausschuss  fiir  das  Saarland  Dresdner  Bank, 
Berlin. 

RheinmetaU-Borsig  AG.,  Berlin. 

AG.  Reichswerke  “Hermann  Goring,”  Berlin. 

Busch-Jaeger,  Liidenscheider  MetaUwerke  AG.,  Liiden- 
scheid. 

Junkers  Flugzeug-  und  -Motorenwerke  AG.,  Dessau. 
Torpedo  Werke  AG.,  Frankfurt/Mam. 

Alexanderwerk  A.  von  der  Nahmer  AG.,  Remscheid. 
Deutsche  WoUwaren-Manufaktur  AG.  Griinberg,  Schle- 
sien. 

Hermann  Herzog  &  Co.  AG.,  Neugersdorf/Sachsen. 
Sachsische  Metailwarenfabrik  August  WeUner  Sohne  AG., 
Aue/Sachsen. 

Steyr-Daimler-Puch  AG.,  Wien. 

Aceumulatoren-Fabrik  (Afa),  Berlin. 

Alpine  Montan  AG.  “Herman  Goring,”  Linz-Donau. 
Berliner  Kraft-  und  Licht  (Bewag)-AG.,  Berlin. 

Dresdner  Bank,  Berlin. 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  Lebensversicherungs-AG.,  Berlin. 
Hardy  <fe  Co.  GmbH.,  Beriin. 

Wohnungs-AG.  der  Reichswerke  “Herman  Goring,” 
Braunschweig. 

Fahrzeug-  und  Motorenwerk  GmbH.,  vorm.  Maschinen- 
bau  Linke-Hotmann,  Bresiau. 

Magdeburger  Werkzeugmaschinenfabrik  GmbH.,  Magde¬ 
burg. 

Landesausschuss  fiir  Westfalen  der  Dresdner  Bank,  Berlm. 
Schering  AG.,  Berlin. 

Kokswerke  &  Chemische  Fabriken,  Berlin. 

Voigtiander  &  Sohn  AG.,  Braunschweig. 
Borsig-Kokswerke  AG.,  Hindenburg/OS. 

W.  Spindler  AG.,  Berlin-Spindlersteld. 

Industrie-  und  Handelskammer  zu  Berlin. 
Wirtsehaftskammer  Berlin-Brandenburg. 
Rheinisch-Westfalisches  Kohlen-Syndikat,  Essen.- 
Seereederei  “Frigga”  AG.,  Hamburg. 

A.  Riebeck’sche  Montanwerke  AG.,  Halle/Saale. 

I.  G.  Farbenindustrie  AG.,  Frankfmt/Main. 

A.  Riebeck'sche  Montanwerke  AG.,  HaUe/Saale. 
Ammoniakwerke  Merseburg  GmbH.,  Leuna  Werke/ 
Kreis  Merseburg. 

Deutsche  Grube  AG.,  Hall. 
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S chart,  Otto,  Diplom-Bergin- 
genieur.  Dr. — Continued. 

Schering  Richard,  Kommerzienrat. 
Schippel,  Hans,  Dr _ _ 


Schmid,  Karl  Christian,  Hegie- 
rungsprSsident  a.  D. 

Schmidt,  Guido,  Dr _ 


Schmidt,  Rudiger,  Bcrgwerks- 
direktor. 


MBD 


MBD 

MBM 

CBD 


DCBD 


MBD 


MBM 

Con 

MBD 


DMBM 

CBD 

MBD 

MBM 

CBD 

MBD 


Enterprise 


Erzgesellschaft  zur  Erschliessuug  von  Nichteisenmetallen 
mbH.,  Berlin. 

Rheinische  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Essen. 

Schering  AG.,  Berlin. 

Dresdner  Bank,  Berlin. 

“Frankona”  Ruck-  und  Mitversicherungs-AG.,  Berlin. 
Maschinenbau  und  Bahnbedarf  AG.,  vorm.  Orenstein  & 
Koppel,  Berlin. 

Miag  Miihlenbau  und  Industrie  AG.,  Braunschweig. 
Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank,  Berhn-Shanghai. 
Deutsch-Atlantische  Telegraphengesellschaft,  Berlin. 
Koehlmann-Werke  AG.,  Frankfurt/Oder. 

Mansfeld  AG.  f.  Bergbau-  und  Huttenbetrieb,  Eiseleben. 
Schultheiss-Brauerei  AG.,  Berlin. 

Bayerische  Motorenwerke  AG.,  Miinchen. 

Berliner  Kraft- und  Licht  (Bewag)  AG.,  Berlin. 

Brown,  Boweri  &  Cie.  AG.,  Marmheim. 

Daimler-Benz  AG.,  Stuttgart. 

Deutsche  Continental  Gas  AG.,  Dessau. 

Deutsche  Erdol  AG.,  Berlin. 

Klockner-Werke  AG.,  Duisburg. 

Norddeutsche  Hafeindustrie  AG.,  Berlin. 

Rabbethge  &  Gieseeke  AG.,  Kleinwanzleben. 
Rheinisch-Westfalische  Boden-Creditbank,  Koln. 
Rheinische  Hypothekenbank,  Mannhein. 

Wanderer- Werke  AG.,  Siegmar-Schonau. 
Russland-Ausschuss  der  Deutschen  Wirtschaft. 

Industrie-  und  Handelskammer,  Berlin. 

Bergbau  AG.,  Ewald— Konig  Ludwig,  Herten,  Westfalan 
Siiddeutsche  Eisenbahn-Gesellschaft,  Darmstadt. 
Rheinische- Westfaiisches  Elektrizitatswerk  AG.,  Essen. 
Reichswerke  AG.  fiir  Erzbergbau  und  Eisenhiitten  “Her¬ 
mann  Goring,”  Berlin, 

Eisen-  und  Stahl-AG.,  Wien. 

Bau-AG.,  “Negrelli,”  Wien. 

Bergbahn  AG. St.  Anton  am  Arlberg. 

Harpener  Bergbau  AG.,  Dortmund. 

C.  G.  Maier  AG.  fiir  Schiffahrt,  Spedition  und  Commis¬ 
sion,  Mannheim. 

Dortmunder  Stadtwerke  AG.,  Dortmund. 


Schmitt,  Kurt,  Preussischer  Staats- 
rat,  Reiehs-  und  Staatsminister 
a.  D.,  Dr.  jur.,  Wehrwirtschafts- 
fiihrer. 


PBD 

C 

CBM 

CBD 


Mainkette  Reederei  und  Kohlenvertriebs-AG.,  Dortmund. 
J.  Pohlig  AG.,  Koln. 

Rheinisch- Westfaiisches  Kohlen-Sjmdikat,  Essen. 
Ruhrwohnungsbau  AG.,  Dortmund. 

Vereinigte  Kesselwerke  AG.,  Dusseldorf. 

Harpener  Kohlenhandels  AG.,  Basel. 

Landesausschuss  Westfalen  der  Dresdner  Bank,  Berlin. 
Miinchener  Riickversicherungagesellschaft,  Munchen. 
Allgemeine  Elektricitats-Gesellschaft  (AEG),  Berlin. 
Allianz  und  Stuttgarter  Lebenversicherungsbank  AG., 
BerHn. 


Berlinische  Lebensversicherungs  Gesellschaft  AG.,  Berlin. 
Deutsche  Continental-Gas-Gesellschaft,  Dessau. 

DCBD  Allianz- imd  Stuttgarter  Verein  Versicherungs  AG.,  Berlin, 
La  Pace,  S.  A.  Assicurazioni  e  Riassicurazioni,  Mailand. 
Wiener  Allianz,  Versicherungs- AG.,  Wien. 

MBD  Aktienbrauerei  zum  Lowenbrau,  Munchen. 

Bayerische  Versichenmgsbank  AG.,  Munchen. 

Essener  Steinkohlenbergwerke  AG.,  Essen. 

Hammonia  Allgemeine  Versicherungs-AG.,  Hamburg. 

I  Karlsruher  Versichenmgs-AG.,  Berlin. 
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Schmitt, Kurt,  Ph-eussischer  Staats- 

MBM 

rat,  Reichs-  und  Staatsminister 

CBM 

a.  D.,  Dr.  jur.,  Wehrwutschafts- 

M 

fiihrer — Continued. 

MBD 

Schmitz,  Hermann,  Geh.  Kommer- 

CBM 

zienrat.  Dr.  jur.  h.  e.  MdR., 

BM 

W  ehrwirtschaftsfiihrer. 

CBD 

DCBD 

MBD 

Con 

M 

Schramm,  Curt,  Rechtsanwalt  und 

MBM 

Notar. 

DCBD 

Schreiber,  Albert,  Direktor,  Dr.- 

MBM 

Ing.,  Dr.  phil.  h.  e.,  Wehrwirt- 
schaftsfuhrer. 

DCBD 

MBD 

S 

Con 

von  Schroder,  Kurt,  Freiherr, 

Part 

Generalkonsul. 

CBD 

DCBD 

Enterprise 


Pilot  Reinsurance  Company  of  New  York,  New  York. 
Oewerkschaft  Westfalen,  Ahlen. 

Zent  ralausschuss  der  Deutschen  Reichsbank,  Berlin. 

Kraft  Versicherungs-AC..  Berlin. 

I.  G.  Farbenindustrie  AQ.,  Frankfurt /Main. 
Ammoniakwerk  Merseburg  GmbH.,  Leunawerke,  Kreis 
Merseburg. 

AG,  fur  Stickstoff  dunger,  Knapsack.  Kr.  Koln. 

Deutsche  Celluloid-Fabrik  AG.,  EUenburg. 

Deutsche  LSnderbank  AG.,  Berlin. 

Dynamit  AG.  vorm.  Alfred  Nobel  &  Co.,  Troisdorf. 
Rheinische  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Essen. 

A.  Riebeck’sche  Montanwerke  AG.,  HaUe’Saale. 

Wolfl  &  Co.,  KGaA.,  Walsrode. 

Deutsche  Industriebank,  Berlin. 

Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Diisseldorf. 

Allianz  imd  Stuttgarter  Verein  Versicherungs  AG.,  Berlin. 
American  I.  G.  Chemikal  Corporation,  New  York. 

Bank  fiir  intemationalen  Zahlungsausgleich,  Basel. 
Deutsche  Bank,  Berlin. 

KaUe  &  Co.,  AG..  Wiesbaden-Biebrich. 

MetaUgesellschaft  AG.,  Frankfurt/Main. 

Norddeutsche  AfiBnerie,  Hamburg. 

Norsk-Hydro-Elektrisk  Kvaelstofaktieselskabet,  Oslo. 
Reichs-Kredit-Gesellschaft  AG.,  Berlin. 

Rheinische  Gummi-  und  Celluloid-Fabrik,  Alannheim- 
Neckarau. 

Stickstofl-Syndikat,  GmbH..  Berlin. 

Deutsche  Reichsbank,  Berlin. 

Akademie  fiir  Deutsches  Recht,  Berlin. 

Siebener  Ausschuss  der  deutschen  Golddiskontbank, 
Berlin. 

Wahrungsausschuss  bei  der  Deutschen  Reichshank,  Berlin. 
A.  Riebeck’sche  Hontanwerke  AG.,  Halle/Saale. 

Deutsche  Grube  bei  Bitterfeld  AG.,  Halle/Saale. 

Rheinische  AG.  fiir  Braunkohlenbergbau  und  Brikett- 
fabrikation,  Koln. 

Rheinisches  Elektrizitktswerk  im  Braunkohlenrevier  AG., 
Koln. 

AUgemeine  Rohrleitung  AG.,  Diisseldorf. 

AG.  fiir  Deutsche  Elektrizitatswirtshaft,  Berlin. 
Guss-stahlwerk  Wittmann,  Hagen/Haspe. 

Kraftwerk  Zukunft  AG.,  Eschweiler/Aachen. 
Bezirksgruppe  Rheinland  der  ^  igru  ElektrizitStsrersor- 
gung,  Berlin. 

Maschinentechnischer  Ausschuss  der  Wigru  Elektrizit- 
atsversorgung,  Berlin. 

Landesplanungsgemeinschaft  Rhemland,  K51n. 

Wigru.  Elektrizitatsversorgung,  Berlin. 
Wirtschaftskammer  Rheinland,  Koln. 

Bankhaus  J.  H.  Stein,  Koln. 

Deutsche  Verkehrs-Kredit-Bank  AG.,  Berlin. 

Felten  &  Guflleanme  Carlswerk  AG.,  Kbln-Mulheim. 
Mitropa  Mitteleuropaische  Schlafwagen-  und  Speisewagen 
AG,  Berlin. 

Rheinische  ZeBwolle  AG..  Siegbui^. 

Adlerwerke  vormals  Heinrich  Kleyer  AG.,  Frankfurt/Main. 
Boswan  &  Knauer  AG.,  Berlin. 

RheinLsche  AG.  fur  Braunkohlenbergbau  imd  Brikett- 
fabrikation,  Koln. 
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von  Schroder,  Kurt,  Freiherr, 

Qeneralkonsul— Continued. 


MBD 


P 

Con 


Schulte,  Ernst . 

Sempell,  Oakar,  Dr.  jur 


C 

S 

MBM 

MBM 


BM 

CBD 

MBD 


von  Siemens,  Carl  F.,  Dr.-Ins.  CBD 
e.  h..  Dr.  rer.  nat.  h.  e.,  “Der 
Heinenhof”  bei  Potsdam. 

MBD 


Spindler,  Walter. 


MBM 

MBD 


Enterprise 


Braunkohle-Benzin  AQ.,  Berlin. 

Colonia  Kolnische  Verslcberunps-AO..  Koln. 

Concordia  Lebensversicherungs-AQ.,  Koln. 

Dynamit  AG.,  vormals  Alfred  Nobel  &  Co.,  Trolsdorf. 
Oemeinniitzige  AG.,  fur  Wohnungsbau,  Koln. 
Guano-Werke  AG.,  Hamburg. 

Harpener  Bergbau  AG.,  Dortmund. 

Kolnische  Riickversicherungs-Gesellschaft,  Koln. 

C.  Lorenz  AG..  Berlin. 

Mitteldeutsche  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Riesa-Elbe. 

Mix  &  Genest  AG..  Berlin. 

Rheinisch-Westfallsche  Industriebeteiligungs-AG,,  Miil- 
heim/Ruhr. 

Standard  Elektrizitatswerke  AG.,  Berlin. 

Union  Rheinische  Braunkohlenkraftstofl  Ag..  K61n. 
Vereinigte  Glanzstofl-Fabrik  AG..  Wuppertal-Barmen. 
Industrie-  und  Handelskammer,  Koln. 

Deutsche  Reiehsbahn,  Berlin. 

Deutsche  Reichsbank,  Berlin. 

Reichswirtschaftskammer,  Berlin. 

Aussenhandelsstelle  fiir  das  Rheinland. 

Wirtschaftskammer  Rheinland  Koln,  Fachgruppe  Prlvat- 
bankiers,  in  der  Wigru,  Privates  Bankgewerbe. 
Rheinisch-Westfaiisches  Kohlen-S3mdikat,  Essen. 

Siemens  &  Halske  AG.,  Berlin. 

Siemens-Schuckertwerke  AG.,  Berlin. 

Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Dusseldorf. 

Stahlverein  GmbH.,  fur  Bergbau  und  Industriewerte 
Berlin.  ’ 

Saar  AG.,  St.  Ingbert. 

Gebr.  Bohler  &  Co.  AG.,  Wien. 

Deutches  Gewerbehaus  AG.,  Berlin. 

Dortmund-Hoerder  Hiittenverein  AG.,  Dortmund. 
Essener-Steinkohlenbergwerke  AG.,  Essen. 
Gelsenberg-Benzin  AG.,  Gelsenkirchen. 

Gelsenkirchener  Bergwerks-AG.,  Essen. 
Industrieflnanzierungs-AG.,  Ost,  Berlin. 

Mitteldeutsche  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Berlin. 

Siemens  &  Halske  AG.,  Berlin. 

Siemens-Planlawerke  AG.  fur  Kohlefabrikate,  Berlin. 
Siemens-Schuckertwerke  AG.,  Berlin. 
Mannesmannrbhren-Werke  Dusseldorf. 

Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  AG..  Dusseldorf. 

Mulheimer  Bergwerks-Verein,  Essen 
Glaswerke  Ruhr  AG.,  Essen. 

Ruhrol  AG.,  Miilheim. 


Stahl,  Rudolph,  Genraldirektor,  CBM 
Gerichtsassesser  a.  D.,  Wehr-  MBD 
wirtschaftsfiihrer. 


Westdeutsche  Terrain  AG.,  Essen. 

Salzdetfurth-Konzern,  Berlin. 

Allgemeine  Deutsche  Credit-Anstalt,  Leipzig. 

Demag  AG.,  Duisburg. 

Deutsche  Bank,  Berlin. 

Deutsche  Gold-  und  Silber-Scheideanstalt,  vorm.  Roes- 
sler,  Frankfort/Main. 

Gerling-Konzem,  Koln. 

Preussische  Bergwerks-  und  Hutten  AG.,  Berlin. 

Stolberger  Zink  AG.  fiir  Bergbau  und  Huttenbetrieb, 
Aachen. 

Westfaiisch-Anhaltische  Springsto£f-AG.,  Berlin,  sowie  bei 
einer  Anzahl  Tochtergesellschaften  des  Salzdetfurth- 
Konzerns. 
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Stahl,  Rudolph,  Generaldirektor, 
Qerichtsassesser  a.  D.,  Wehr- 
wirtschaftsfuhrer — Continued. 
Stalmann,  Gerhard,  Dr.  phil . . 

von  Stein,  Heinrich,  Bankier,  Dr. 
h.e. 


von  Stein,  Johnann  Heinrich.  Ban¬ 
kier,  K^.  Norwegischer  KonsuJ. 


Steinbrinck,  Otto,  Direktor,  Kor- 
vettenkapitan  a.  D. 


Stinnes,  Hugo,  Kaufmann. 


Position 


Enterprise 


Con 

DS 

MBM 

DCBD 

Part 

CBD 

DCBD 

MBD 


Part 

MBM 

CBD 

MBD 


Deutsche  Beicbsbank,  Berlin. 

Reichswirtschaftskammer,,  Berlin. 

Reichsgruppe  Industrie. 

Schering  AG.,  Berlin. 

W.  Spindler  AG.,  Berlin. 

Bankhaus  J.  H.  Stein,  Koln. 

Persische  Teppich  Gesellschaft  AG.,  Koln. 

Mitteldeutsche  Stalhwerke  AG.,  Berlin. 

Rheinisch  Westfalische  “Revision”  Treuhand  AQ.,  Koln. 
AG.  fiir  Energiewirtschaft,  Berlin. 

Commerz-  und  Privat-Bank  AG.,  Hamburg-Berlin. 
Concordia  Lebensversicherungs-AG.,  Koln. 

Deutsche  Schiflsbeleihungsbank  AG.,  Hamburg. 
Eisenwerk-Gesellschaft  Maximillanhiitte,  Rosenberg,  Ober- 
pfalz. 

Elektrizitats-AG.,  vorm.  W.  Lahmeyer  &  Co.,  Frankfurt/ 
Main. 

Essener  Steinkohlenbergwerke  AG.,  Essen. 

Hansa-Muhle  AG.,  Hambiu^. 

Hotelbetriebs-AQ.  (Bristol.  Kaiserhof,  Atlantic,  Central- 
hotel.  Baltic).  Berlin. 

Klockner-Werke  AQ.,  Rausel. 

Kolnisehe  Glasversicherungs-.A.G.,  Koln. 

Rasselsteiner  Eisenwerke-Gesellschaft  AG.,  Rasselstein 
Neuwied. 

Rheinische  Energie  .kO.,  “Rhenag,”  Koln. 

Stolberger  Zink  AQ.  fur  Bergbau  und  Hiittenbetrieb, 
Aachen. 

Vereinigte  Slahlwerke  AG.,  Diisseldorf. 

Waggon-  und  Maschinenfabrik  AG.  vorm.  Busch,  Bautzen. 
Bankhaus  J.  H.  Stein,  Koln. 

Rheinisch-Westfaiische  Borse,  Diisseldorf. 

Deutsche  Motor  Service  AQ.,  Berlin. 

Allianz  und  Stuttgarter  Verein  Versicherunges  AQ..  Berlin. 


Diirener  Bank,  Duren. 

Jobs.  Girmes  &  Co.  .A.Q.,  Oedt/Rhld. 

Kclner  Kassenverein  AQ.,  Kohi 

Losenhausenwerk  Diisseldorfer  Maschinenbau  AG., 
Diisseldorf. 

Neuwalzwerk  AO.,  B6si)erde,  Bosperde/Westf. 

Papier  Karosseriewerk  GmbH.,  Koln. 

Vereinigte  Seidenwebereien  AG.,  Kerfeld. 

Zoologischer  Garten  AO.,  Koln. 

MBM  August-Thyssen-Hutte  Gewerkschaft,  Miilheim. 

DCBD  Rheinisch-Westfaiische  Industrie-Beteiligungs-AG.,  Mul- 


MBD 


Con 

CBD 


heim/Ruhr. 

Braunkohle-Benzin  AG.,  Berlin. 

Rheinisch-Westfalisches  Elektrizitatswerk  AG.,  Essen. 
Deutsche  Reichsbahn.,  Berlin. 

Atlantic  Hotel  AQ.,  Hamburg. 

Glaswerke  Ruhr  AG.,  Essen. 

Wilhelm  Greve  AQ.,  Berlin. 

Hamburger  Hof  AQ.,  Hamburg. 

Hotel  Nassauer  Hof  AQ.,  Wiesbaden. 

Kohlen-Import  and  Poseidon  Schiflahrt,  AQ.,  Konigsberg. 
“Midgard,”  Deutsche  Seeverkehrs-AG.,  Nordenham. 
Miilheimer  Bergwerks-Verein,  Essen. 

Norddeutsche  Buchdruckerei  und  Verlagsanstalt  AQ., 


Berlin. 

Norddeutsche  Oelmiihlenwerke  AO.,  Hamburg-Altona. 
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Stinnes,  Hugo,  Kaufmann — Con 

-  CBD 

Preussisch-Eheinische  Dampfschiffahrts-Gesellschaft,  Koln. 
Ruhrol  AG.,  Mulheim. 

Hugo  Stinnes  Reederei  AG.,  Hamburg. 

Vereinigte  Berliner  Kohlenhiindler-AG.,  Berlin. 

L.  Weil  &  Reinhardt  AG.,  Mannheim. 

DCBD 

Atlas-Werke  AG.,  Bremen. 

Eeldmiihle  Papier*  und  Eellstotiwerke  AG.,  Odermiinde 
bei  Stettin. 

Stutz,  G _ 

MBD 

Dampfschiffahrts-Gesellschaft  fiir  den  Nieder-  und  Mittel- 
rhein,  Dusseldorf. 

Rheinisch-Westfaiisches  Kohlen-Syndikat,  Essen 

MBM 

Rheinisch-Westfaiisches  Kohlen-Syndikat,  Essen 

Tacger,  ilhelm,  Bergwerksdirek- 

MBM 

Bergbau-AG.,  Lothringen,  Bochum-Gerthe. 

tor. 

CBD 

Eisen-AG.,  Lothringen,  Hanover. 

Talbot,  Georg,  Geheimcr  Kom- 

MBD 

Eisen-  und  Hiittenwerke  AG.,  Bochum. 
Rheinisch-Westfaiisches  Kohlen-Syndikat,  Essen 

Part 

Waggonfabrik  Talbot.  Aachen. 

merzienrat. 

MBM 

Deutsche  Wagenbau-Vereinigung. 

Versicherungs-AG.,  “Globus,”  Wien. 

CBD 

Dessauer  Werke  fur  Zucker  und  chemische  Industrie  AG., 
Dessau. 

MBD 

Aachener  Kleinbahngesellschaft,  Aachen. 

Aachener  Riickversicherungs-AG.,  Aachen. 

Aachener  und  Miinchener  Feuer-Versicherungs-Gcsell- 
schaft,  Aachen. 

Basalt-AG.,  Linz/Rhein. 

Dresdner  Bank,  Berlin. 

Dusseldorfer  Waggonfabrik  AG.,  Dusseldorf. 

M 

Garbe,  Lahmeyer  &  Co.  AG.,  Aachen. 

Gemeiimutzige  Baugesellschaft,  Aachen. 

Rhein,  Electricitats-  und  Kleinbahnen  AG.,  Aachen. 
Thuringia  Versicherungs-AG.,  Erfurt. 

Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Dusseldorf. 

Waggon-Eabrik  Uerdingen  AG.,  Krefeld-Uerdingen. 

Tengelmann,  Ernst,  Generaldirek- 

Landos-Ausschuss  fiir  das  Rhoinland,  Koln-Aachen,  der 
Dresdner  Bank,  Berlin. 

CBM 

Essener  Steinkohlenbergwerke  AG.,  Essen 

tor,  Dr.-Ing,  e.  h.,  Wehrwirt- 

P 

Industrie-  under  Handelskammer  zu  Essen 

sehaftsfiihrer. 

C 

Aussenhandelsstelle  fiir  Nordwestfalen  und  das  Ruhrgebiet. 

CBD 

Chemische  Werke  Essener  Steinkohle  AG.,  Essen. 
Hubertsmiihle  AG.,  Finowfurt. 

DCBD 

Harpener  Bergbau  AG.,  Dortmund. 

Hochtief  AG.,  fiir  Hoch-  und  Tiefbauten,  Essen 

MBD 

Benzol-Verband  GmbH.,  Bochum. 

Deutsche  Tafelglas  AG.,  Fiirth/Bayern. 

Dynamit  AG.,  vorm.  Alfred  Nobel  &  Co.,  Troisdorf/Kbln, 
Gelsenkirchener  Bergwerks-AG.,  Essen. 

Hochofenwerk  Liibeck  AG.,  Liibeck. 

Mitteldeutsche  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Riesa/Elbe. 

Nordische  Holzeinfuhr  AG.,  Berlin. 

Rheinisch-Westfaiisches  Elektrizitatswerk  AG.,  Essen. 
Rheinisch-Westfaiisches  Kohlen-Syndikat,  Essen. 
Ruhrbenzin  AG.,  Oberhausen-Holten. 

Ruhrchemie  AG.,  Essen. 

Siegener  Maschinenbau  AG.,  Siegen. 

Wasserwerk  fur  das  nbrdliche  westfUlische  Kohlenrevier, 
Gelsenkirchen. 

Con 

Euhrgas  AG.,  Essen. 
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Enterprise 


Tengelmann,  Wilhelm,  Generaldi-  '  CBM 
rektor,  Bergassessora.  D.,  "Wehr-  1  MBM 
wirtschaltsfiihrer. 


CBD 


DCBD 


MBD 


BergwerksgeseUschaft  Hibernia  AG.,  Heme/ Westfalen. 
Deutsche  Handelskammer  fur  Jugoslawien,  Berlin. 
Ruhrverband  Essen,  Essen. 

Verein  Deutscher  Bergleute,  Berlin. 

Verein  Deutscher  Ingenieure,  Berlin. 

WestfaUsche  Bei^ewerkschaftskasse,  Bochum. 

Badische  AG.,  fiir  Eheinschiflahrt  tmd  Seetranspori, 
Mannheim. 

Bensol-Verband  GmbH.,  Bochum. 

Hydrierwerk  Scholven  AG.,  Gelsenkirchen-Buer. 
Mannheimer  Lagerhaus-GeseUschaft,  Mannheim. 
Oberbayerische  AG.,  fur  Kohlenbergbau,  Miinchen. 
Rheinschiffahrt  AG.  vorm.  Fendel,  Mannheim. 

W.  Ruhenstroth  GmbH.,  Gutersloh. 

M.  Stromeyer  LagerhausgeseUschaft  GmbH.,  Wien. 
Kohlen-  tmd  Brikettwerke  AG.,  Basel. 

Oberheinische  Reederei  u.  Kohlenhandels  AG.,  Basel. 

M.  Stromeyer  AG.,  Basel. 

Deutsche  KohlenhandelsgeseUschaft  Liiders,  Meentzen  & 
Co.,  Bremen. 

Henschel  Flugmotorenbau  GmbH.,  Basel. 

M.  Stromeyer  KohlenhandelsgeseUschaft  GmbH.,  Mann¬ 
heim. 

Westf.  KohlenverkaufsgeseUschaft  VoUrath,  Wech  <t  Co., 
Berlin. 

Chemische  Werke  Hiils  GmbH.,  Marl. 

Deutsche  Industriebank,  Berlin. 

Henkel  &  Cle.,  AG.,  Dusseldorf. 

Henschel  Flugzeug- Werke  AG.,  Berlin. 
Rheinisch-Westfalisches  Kohlen-Syndikat,  Essen. 
Steenkolen-Hendelsvereeniging,  Utrecht. 

Stickstoflwerke  Ostmark  AG.,  Berlin. 

Wiener  Lokomotiv-Fabrik  AG.,  Wien, 

Henkel  &  Cie.,  GmbH.,  Dusseldorf 

X.  V.  Maatschappij  Algemeen  Beheer  Utrecht  (Zechen- 
Vereinigung  “Malbe”). 

Bremen-Mindener  Schiffahrt  AG.,  Bremen. 

Commerz-und  Privat-Bank  AG.,  Hamburg-Berlin. 
Deschimag— Deutsche  Schifl-  und  Maschinenbau  AG., 
Bremen. 

Klein,  Schanzlin  &  Becker  AG.,  Frankenthal/Pfalz. 
Bemward  Leineweber  KG.,  Berlin. 

Preussische  Bergwerks-  und  Hutten-AG.,  Berlin. 

Rhenag,  Rheinisch  Energie  AG.,  Koln-Deutz. 
Riitgerswerke  AG.,  Berlin. 

Ruhragas  AG.,  Essen. 

Saargruben-AG.,  Saarbriicken. 

Steag — Steinkohlen  Elektrizitats-AG.,  Essen. 

Thuringer  Gasgesellschaft,  Leipzig. 

Wasserwerk  fur  nordliche  westfalische  Kohlenrevier, 
Gelsenkirchen, 

GeseUschaft  der  Freunde  und  Forderer  des  Rheinischen 
Landesmuseums,  Bonn. 

Henschel  Lokomotiv-Fabrik,  Kassel. 

Kaiser-Wilhelm-Institut  fur  Kohlenforschung,  Mulheim- 
Ruhr. 

Rhenus  AG.,  Basel. 

Staandaard  Transport  Mij.  X.  V.,  Rotterdam. 
Stickstofl-Syndikat  GmbH.,  Berlin. 
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Tengelmann,  Wilhelm,  Generaldi-  Con 
rektor,  Bergassessor  a.  D„  Wehr- 
wirtschaftsfuhrer — Continued. 


M 


DCBM 

DC 

P 

C 


Tgahrt,  Erich,  Gencraldirektor. 


CBM 

CBD 


dcbd 

MBD 


Tgahrt,  Erich,  Generaldirektor... 


MBD 
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Enterprise 


Henschel  &  Sohn  GmbH.,  Kassel. 

Industrie-  und  Handelskammer,  Bochum. 

Industrie-  und  Handelskammer,  Munster. 
Montan-Revisions-GmbH.,  Essen. 

Reismann-Grone  GmbH.,  Essen. 

Wirtschaftsgruppe  Kraftstofflndustrie,  Berlin. 

Akademie  fiir  deutsches  Recht,  Berlin. 

Arbeitskammer  Essen  Essen  (Arbeitsgemeinschaft  Stetn- 
kohlenbergbau). 

Arbeitskammer  Westfalen-Nord,  Munster. 

Deutsche  Handelskammer  in  der  Schweiz,  Zurich,  Schweiz. 
Deutsche  Industriebank,  Berlin  (Priifungsausschuss). 
Deutsches  Museum  von  Meisterwerken  der  Naturwis- 
senschaft  und  Technik,  Munchen  (Vorstandsrat). 
Emschergenossenschaft,  Essen. 

Haus  der  Deutschen  Kunst,  Munchen  (Ehrenausschuss). 
Haus  der  Deutschen  Technik,  Munchen  (Patenschaft- 
strager). 

Haus  der  Technik  e.V.,  Essen  (Vorstandsrat). 

Henkel  &  Cie.,  AG.,  Diisseldorf  (Personal  ausschuss  des 
Aufsichtsrates). 

Henschel-Konzern  (Mitglied  des  Personalausschusses  und 
Reorganisator). 

Reichsausschuss  fur  Leistungasteigerung,  Berlin. 
Reichsgemeinschaft  der  technisch-wissenshaftli  chen  Arbeit 
(RTA),  Berlin  (Senat). 

Reichsgruppe  Industrie,  Berlin  (Ausschuss  fur  QualitStsar- 
belt). 

Reichswirstschaftskammer,  Berlin . 

Rheinische  Westfalisches  Kohlen-Syndikat,  Essen  (Expert 
committees  on  Management,  Coal,  Self-Consumption, 
and  authorized  agent  to  exercise  the  stock  rights  of  Hiber¬ 
nia  in  the  General  Committee  of  the  RWKS,  and  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  membership  committee). 

Ruhrgas  AG.,  Essen  (Labor  &  Finance  Committee  of 
shareholders). 

Deutsche  Ammoniak-Verkaufs-Vereinigung  GmbH.,  Boch¬ 
um  (Mitgliederversaunlung  “Dachvertrag”  und  Boch- 
umer  Verbande). 

Verein  fiir  die  bergbaulichen  Interessen,  Essen, 

Sektion  VI  (Transport,  Lagerung,  Verteilung)  des  3,  Welt- 
Erdol-Kongress,  Berlin. 

Geschaftsaussehuss  Benzol-Verband  GmbH.,  Bochum. 
Kuratorium  der  Technisch-Wissenschaftlichen  Lehrmit- 
telzentraJe,  Berlin. 

Reichsinstitut  fiir  Berufsausbildimg  in  Handel  und  Gew- 
erbe,  Berlin. 

Hoesch  AG.,  Dortmund. 

Schniedag  AG.,  Hagen/Westfalen. 

Eisen  und  Metall  AG.,  Essen. 

Trierer  Walzwerk  AG.,  Trier. 

Rheinisch-Westfaiisehe  Kalkwerke,  Dornap. 

Deutsche  Bank,  Berlin. 

Gerling-Konzern  Lebensversicherungs-AG.,  Koln. 

F.  Kuppersbusch  &  Sohne  AG.,  Gelsenkirchen. 
Metallgesellschaft  AG.,  Frankfurt/Main. 

Montan-Union  AG.,  Binningen/Basel. 

Rheinisch- Westfalisches  Kohien-Syndikat  AG.,  Essen, 
Secreederei  “Frigga”  AG.,  Hamburg. 

Stahlwerks-Verband  AG.,  Dusseldorf. 

Westdeutsche  Kalk-  und  Portlandzementwerke  AG.,  Koln 
Westfaiische  Transport  AG.,  Dortmund. 
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|V6gler,  Albert,  Qeneraldirektor, 

CBD 

AG.  fur  Energiewirtschaft,  Berlin. 

1  Dr.-Ing.  e.  h.,  Dr.  phll.  h.  c.  Dr. 

Bandeisenwalzwerke  AG.,  Dinslaken. 

Mont.  h.  c. 

Bochumer  Verein  fur  Guss-stahlfabrikation  AG.,  Bochum. 
Gebr.  Bohler  &  Co.  AG.,  BerUn. 

BraunKohlea-  und  Briaettwerke,  Roddergrube  AG.,  Briihl. 
Deutsche  Edelstahlwerke  AG.,  Krefeld. 

Deutsche  Rohrenwerke  AG.,  Dusseldorf. 
Dortmund-Hoerder  Huttenverein  AG.,  Dortmund. 
Elektrizitats-AG.  vormals  Schuckert  &  Co.,  Numberg. 
Gelsenkirchener  Bergwerks-AG.,  Essen. 

Hannoversche  Maschinenbau  AG.  vormals  Georg 

Egestorff  (Hanomag),  Haanover-Linden. 

Hutteawerke  Siegerland  AG.,  Siegen/Westfalen. 
Rheinisch-Westfaiiaches  Elektrizitatswerk  AG.,  Essen. 
Rheinische  AG.  fur  Braunkohlenbergbau  und  Brikett- 
fabrikation,  Koln. 

Ruhrgas  AG.,  Essen. 

Ruhrstahl  AG.,  Witten/Ruhr. 

Westfaiische  Union  AG.  fur  Eisen-  und  Drahtindustrie, 
Hamm/W  estfalen. 

DCBD 

Harpener  Beigbau-AG.,  Dortmund. 

Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Dusseldorf. 

MBD 

Demag  AG.,  Duisburg. 

Deutsche  Edelstahlwerke  AG.,  Bochum. 

Gelsenberg  Benzin  AG.,  Gelsenkirchen. 

Reichswerke  AG.  fur  Erzbergbau  und  Eisenhutten 
“Hermann  Goring,”  Linz. 

Siemens  &  Halske  AG.,  Berlin. 

Siemens-Schuckertwerke  AG.,  Berlin. 

Suddeutsche  Eisenbahn  Gesellschaft,  Darmstadt. 

Con 

Heaschel  &  Sohn  GmbH.,  Kassel. 

VSgler,  Eugen,  Regierunesbau- 

MBM 

Hochtief  AG.  fur  Hoch-  und  Tiefbauten,  Essen. 

meister  (Brother  of  Albert), 

MBD 

National-Bank  AG.,  Essen. 

Wehrwirtschaftsfuhrer. 

Suddeutsche  Eisen bahn-Gesellschaft,  Darmstadt. 

MBD 

Gluekauf-Bau-AG.,  Berlin. 

Rheinische  Heimstatte  GmbH.,  Essen. 

Con 

Reichswirtschaftskammer,  Berlin. 

Waechter,  Franz  Generaldirek- 

MBM 

Saargruben  AG.,  Saarbrucken. 

ter,  Bergassessor  a.  D.,  Dr.-Ing. 

MBD 

Preussische  Bergwerks-  und  Hiitten-AG.,  Berlin, 
Rheinische  Westfalisches  Kohlen-Syndikat  AG.,  Essen. 
Saar-Femgas  AG.,  Saarbrflcken. 

• 

M 

Saarbriickener  Beirat  der  Deutschen  Bank,  Berlin. 

Con 

Industrie-  and  Handelkammer  Saarbriicken. 
Wirtschaftsgruppe  Beigbau. 

von  Waldthausen,  August,  Kom- 

MBD 

Brauerei  Bodenstein  AG.  zu  Magdeburg.  Magdeburg- 

,  merzienrat. 

Neustadt. 

Deutsche-Erdol-AG.,  Berlin. 

i 

• 

Deutsche  Petroleum-AG.,  Berlin. 

Essener  Actien-Brauerei  Carl  Funke,  Essen. 

Hoesch  AG.,  Dortmund. 

Phoenix-Branerei  GmbH.,  Essen/Ruhr. 

Schiess  AG.,  Dusseldorf. 

Wasserwerk  fur  das  nordl.  westf.  Kohlenrevier,  Gelsen- 

kirchen. 

M 

Rheinische-Westfaiischer  Beirat  der  Deutschen  Bank 
Berlin. 

von  Waldthausen,  Ernst,  Kauf- 

Part 

Waldthausen  &  Co.  KG.,  Essen. 

mann.  Dr. 

« 

F.  &  E.  Waldthausen  KG.,  Essen. 

MBM 

Ruhr  AG.  fur  Finanz-  und  Treuhandgeschafte,  Essen. 

DCBD 

Rheinische  Stahlwerke,  Essen. 

MBM 

Gewerkschaft  Walter,  Essen. 

^  611650 — 44 - 7 
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von  Waldthausen,  Eugen  Rentner. 

MBD 

Rheinische  Stahlwerke,  Essen. 

Wasserwerk  fiir  das  nordliche  westfalische  Kohlenrevier, 
Qelaenkirchen. 

WestfSlisch-Anhaltische  Sprengstoff-AQ.,  Berlin. 

von  Waldthausen,  Fritz,  Dr.. . 

Part 

Waldthausen  &  Co.,  KG.,  Essen. 

F.  &  E.  Waldthausen  KG.,  Essen. 

MBM 

Ruhr  AG.  ftir  Finanz-  und  Treuhandgeschafte,  Essen. 
Gewerksehaft  AA' alter,  Essen. 

MBD 

Deutsche  Erdol  AG.,  Berlin. 

Rheinische  Stahlwerke,  Essen. 

von  Waldthausen,  Wilhelm,  Regie- 

CBD 

Westdeutsche  Terrain  AG.,  Essen. 

rungsassessora.D.,  Bankdirektor 

Rheinisch-Westfalisches  Elektrizitatswerk  AG.,  Essen. 

a.D.,  Dr.  jar. 

MBD 

Bergbau  AG.,  Ewald— Konig  Ludwig,  Herten/Westfalen. 
Dresdner  Allgemeine  Versicherungsgesellschaft,  Dresden. 
Preussische  Bergwerks-  und  Hutten-AG.,  Berlin. 
Preussische  Elektrizitatswerke  AG.,  Berlin. 

Rheinische  Stahlwerke  AG.,  Essen. 

Sachsische  Versicherungs-AG.,  Dresden. 

Transatlantische  Giiterversicherungs-Gesellschaft,  Berlin. 
Wintershall  AG.,  Kassel. 

Continentale  Elektrizitats-Union,  Basel/Schweiz. 

MBM 

Gewerksehaft  Marie  und  Marie- Luise,  Kassel. 

AVeese,  Herman,  Bergwerksdirek- 

MBM 

Bitterfelder  Luisengrube,  Kohlenwerke  und  Ziegelei  AG,, 

tor. 

Bitterfeld. 

MBD 

Mitteldeutsches  Braunkohlensyndikat  GmbH.,  Leipsig. 

Wegge,  f’lirt,  Direktor,  Dr.  Jur _ 

MBM 

Braunkohlen-  und  Briketwerke  Roddergrube  AG.,  K61n. 

BM 

Vereinigungsgesellschaft  Rheinische  Braunkohlenberg- 
werke  mbH.,  Koln. 

DCBD 

Rheinisches  Braunkohlen-Syndikat  GmbH.,  Kbln. 
AVestdeutsche  Asphalt- Werke  Vereinigte  Strassenbau- 
GeseUschaften  I.  S.  Kahlbetzer  und  Rheinisch  Asphalt- 
gesellschaft  Adam  Meyer  &  Co.,  Koln. 

MBD 

Deutsche  Industrie  AG.,  Berlin. 

“Eintracht”  Braunkohlenwerke  und  Brikettfabriken, 
Welzow/N  iederlausitz. 

Rheinische  AG.  fiir  Braunkohlenbergbau  and  Brikett- 
fabrikation,  Koln. 

AVestfalenbank  AG.,  Bochum. 

AVehrmann,  Otto,  Bergassessor, 
Bergwerksdirektor. 

DCBM 

Bergbau  AG.,  Ewald-Konig  Lud^g,  Herten/Westf. 

AA’eidman,  Heinrich . . 

MBM 

Rheinisch-Westfalisches  Kohlen-Syndikat,  Essen. 

AA'eltzion,  Hans,  Staatsfinanzrat 

0 

Berliner  Handels-Gesellschaft,  Berlin. 

a.D. 

CBD 

AG.  fur  Glasindustrie  vorm.  Friedrich  Siemens,  Dresden. 
Allgemeine  Transportmittel  Finanzierungs-AG.,  Berlin. 
Berliner  Maschinenbau-AG.,  vormals  L.  Schwartzkoppf, 
Berlin. 

Feldmiihle,  Papier-und  Zellstofwerke  AG.,  Berlin. 

DCBD 

Allgemeine  Elektrizitats-Gesellschaft,  Berlin. 
Kamarun-Eisenbahn-Gesellschaft,  Berlin. 

MBD 

Allianz  und  Stuttgarter  Lebensversicherungsbank  AO., 
Berlin. 

Berliner  Kraft  und  Licht-AG.,  Berlin. 

Braunkohlen-und  Brikett-Industrie  AG.,  (BUBIAG), 
Berlin. 

Christian  Dierig  AG.,  Langenblelau. 

Diskont-Kompagnie  AG.,  Berlin. 
Eisenbahn-Verkehrsmittel-AO.,  Berlin. 

Felten  &  Ouilleaume  Carlswerk  AO.,  Kbln-Mannheim. 
Gesellschaft  fiir  elektrische  Unternehmungen,  Berlin. 
Harpener  Bergbau-AO.,  Dortmund, 
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Weltzkm,  Hans,  Staatsfinanerat 

MBD 

Metallgesellschaft  AO.,  Frankfurt/Main. 

a.  D. — Continued. 

Mitteldeutsche  Stahlwerke  AO.,  Riesa. 

Rheinische  .40.  fiir  Braunkohlenbergbau  und  Rrikett- 
fabrikation,  Koln. 

Rheinische  Stahlwerke,  Es.sen. 

Sobering  AQ.,  Berlin. 

• 

Westfalishes  Drahtindustrie,  Hamm/\Vest(. 
Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank,  Shanghai. 

Con 

Deutsche  Reiehsbank,  Berlin. 

Reischsgruppe  Banken. 

M 

Kapitalausschuss  der  Deutschen  Reiehsbank. 
Kreditausschuss  der  Deutschen  Reiehsbank. 

Weniel,  Hermann,  Bergrassessor 

DCBM 

Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  AO.,  Diisseldorf. 

a.D.,  Hilttendirektor.  Dr. 

MBM 

Dortmund  Hoerder  Hutten-Verein  AO.,  Dortmund. 

CBD 

Orevenbrucker  Kalkwerke,  Orenbruck. 
Rheinlsch-WestiSlische  Kalkwerke,  Dronap. 

SUika-u.  Schamotte-Fabriken  Martin  <t  Paeenstecher  .40., 
K61n-M  iilheim . 

Trierer  Kalk-u.  Dolomitwerke,  Wellen. 

DCBD 

Hochtief  AG.,  fiir  Hoch-und  Tieftauten,  Essen. 

Frigga  AG.,  Hamburg. 

WestfSlische  Transport-AO.,  Dortmund. 

MBD 

Bergbau-und  Hutten  AO.,  Friedriehshutte,  Herdorf. 
Deutsche  Eisenwerke  AQ.,  Eriedrichshiitte,  Herdorf. 
Dortmunder  Union  Bruckenbau  AG.,  Dortmund. 

Emden  Verkehrs  AQ.,  Emden. 

MBD 

Oesellschaft  fiir  Teerstrassenbau  mbH.,  Essen  Munster- 

• 

ische  Schiflahrt-u.  Lagerhaus-AQ.,  Munster. 

Ruhrstahl  AO.,  Witten/Ruhr. 

• 

Saar  AQ.,  St.  Ingbert. 

August-Thyssenhiitte  AQ.,  Duisburg-Hambom. 

Con 

Wirtschaftsgruppe  Eisenschallende  Industrie,  Berlin. 

Westphal,  Helmuth,  Ministerialrat. 

MBD 

Bergwerksgesellschaft  Hibernia  .40.,  Heme/Westf. 
Hydrierwerk  Scholven  .40.,  Gelsenkirehen-Buer. 
Niirburgring  GmbH.,  .4denau/Rhld. 

Preussische  Bergwerks-  und  Hutten-AQ.,  Berlin. 
Rheinschiffahrt  .40.,  vorm.  Fendel,  Mannheim. 
Saargruben  .40.,  Saarbriieken. 

Vereinigte  Saar-ElektrizitSts  AG.,  Saarbrucken. 

Con 

M.  Stromeyer,  Lagerhausgesellschaft,  Mannheim. 

Wiefol,  Carl,  Bergwerksdirektor... 

Dir 

Braunkohlengrube  und  Brikettfabrik  der  Qewerkschalt 
Humboldt,  Wallensen/Krs.  Hameln. 

MBD 

Elektrizitdtswerk  Wesertal  GmbH.,  Hameln. 

Kohle  AQ.,  Magdeburg. 

Mitteldeutsches  Braunkohlensyndikat  GmbH.,  Leipzig. 

Wilberg,  Hermann.  Bergwerksdi- 

Dir 

Zechen  Holland,  Pluto  and  Rheinelbe--4lnia  of  Qelsenkir- 

rektor,  Bergassessor  a.D. 

chener  Bergwerks  .40. 

DMBM 

Oelsenkirchener  Bergwerks  .40.,  Essen. 

Willing,  Hermann,  Bergassessor 

Dir 

Rohstoffbetriebe  der  Vereinigten  Stahlwerke  OmbH., 

a.D.,  Wehrwirtschaftefiihrer. 

Dortmund. 

DCBD 

Rheinisch-Westf.  Kalkwerke,  Dornap. 

MBD 

Eisen-Siegener  Eisenbahn-Oesellschaft,  Siegen. 

MBM 

Gewerkschaft  Pfaiinenbergor  Einigkeit,  Neimkirchan/ 
Westf. 

Con 

Wirtschaftsgrui)pe  Bergbau. 

Winkhaus,  Hermann.  Bergasses- 

MBM 

Nfannesmannrdhren-Werke,  Diisseldorf. 

3or,  Dr.  Ing. 

CBD 

j  Oesellschaft  fiir  Hochdruk  Rohrleitungen  mbH.,  Berlin. 

1  Mannesmann-Trauzl  .40.,  Wien. 

Q.  Rumpl  .40.,  Wien  and  Teplitz. 

1  Franz  Seiflert  &  Co.  .40.,  Eberswalde. 
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Winkhaus,  Hermann,  Bergasses 

DCBD 

Deutsche  Eohrleitungsbau-AQ.,  Leipzig. 

sor,  Dr.  Ing.— Continuecl. 

Eisen  und  Metall  AQ.,  Essen. 

Maschinenfabrik  Meer  AQ.,  M.  Oladbach. 

MBD 

Dynamit  AG.,  vorm.  Alfred  Nobel. 

Hansen,  Neuerburg  &  Co.  Kohlenverkaufsgesellschaft, 
Wien. 

Mannamarmrohren-Werke  AO.,  Komotou. 

Prager  Eisen-Industrie-Qesell.,  Prag. 

Preussische  Bergwerks-und  Hiitten  AO.,  Berlin. 

O.  Rumpel  AG.,  Bukarest. 

Wasserwerk  fiir  das  nerdl.  westf.  Kohlenrevier,  Gelsen¬ 
kirchen. 

CBD 

Kohlenhandelsgesellschaft  Berghohle,  Buchmann  &  Co., 
Diisseldorf. 

CBM 

Gewerkschaft  Braunsteinbergwerke  Doktor  Geier,  Waldal- 
gesheim. 

Wisselmann,  Heinrich,  Oeneraldi- 

DirO 

Preussische  Bergwerks-und  Hiitten  AG.,  Berlin. 

rektor,  Bergassessor  a.D.,  Wehr- 

DCBD 

Bleiberger  Bergwerks-Union,  Klagenfurt. 

wirtschaftsfiihrer. 

MBD 

Bayerische  Berg-,  Hiitten-  und  Salzwerke  AG.,  Miinchen. 
Bergwerksgesellschaft  Hibernia,  Herne. 

Deutsche  Kalisyndikat  GmbH.,  Berlin. 

Eisenwerk  Weserhiitte  AG.,  Bad  Oeynhausen. 
Gewerkschaft  Deutsche  Erdol-RaflSnerie,  Hannover. 
Mansfeld  AO.  fiir  Bergbau-  und  Hiittenbetrieb,  Eisleben. 
Messingwerk  Unna  AG.,  Unna/Westf. 

Oberbayerische  AO.  fiir  Kohlenbergbau,  Miinchen. 
Saargruben  AO.,  Saarbriicken. 

Salzdetfurth  AG.,  Berlin. 

CBM 

Gewerkschaft  Baden,  Buggingen  Gewerkschaft  Mark’ 
gi-Sfler,  Bugginggn. 

Lei  ter 

Wirtschaftsgruppe  Bergbau. 

Con 

Ruhrgas,  AG. 

Deutsche  Reichsbank,  Berlin. 

WolfI,  Otto,  Grossindustrieller 

0 

Otto  Wolff,  Koln. 

(died  1940;  interests  were  passed 

CBD 

Ei.senhiittenwerk  Thale  AO.,  Thale/Harz. 

on  to  members  of  family). 

Eisen-  imd  Hiittenwerk  AO.,  Bochum. 

Neunkirchner  Eisenwerk  AG.,  Neunkirchen/Saar. 
Rasselsteiner  Eisenwerks-Gesellschaft  AG.,  Neuwield- 
Rasselstein. 

DCBD 

Industriefinanzierungs-AG.,  Ost,  Berlin. 

MBD 

Allgemeine  ElektricitSts-Gesellsehaft,  Berlin. 

Badische  AG.  fiir  Rheinschiffahrt  und  Seetransport,  Mann, 
heim. 

Daimler-Benz  AG.,  Berlin. 

MBD 

Eisenwerk  GmbH.  Maximllianshutte,  Rosenberg/Ober- 
pfals. 

Essener  Bergwerks-Verein  Konig  Wilhelm,  Essen-Borbeck, 
Froweln  &  Co.  AG.,  Wuppertal-Elberfeld. 

Gebr.  Stumm  GmbH.  Neunkirchen/Saar. 

Kaliwerks  Aschersleben,  Aschersleben. 

Mannesmannrohrenwerks,  Diisseldorf. 

Mansfeld  AO.  fiir  Bergbau  und  Huttenbetrieb,  Eisleben. 
Mansfelder  Kupferschieferbergbau  AO.,  Eisleben. 
Salsdetfurth  AG.,  Berlin. 

Vereinigte  Stahlwerks  AG.,  Diisseldorf. 

MBM 

Consolidirtes  Steinkchlenbergwerk  Minister  Achenbach 
Dortmund. 
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LEADERS  IN  GERMAN  COAL  INDUSTRY  AND  SOME  OF  THEIR 
POLITICO-ECONOMIC  POSITIONS — Continued 


Name 

Position  j 

Enterprise 

r*  ■ 

Wollenweber,  Wilhelm,  Berg- 

MBM 

Harpener  Bergbau  AQ.,  Dortmund. 

werksdlrektor,  Dr.  phil. 

Euhrbensin  AQ.,  Oberhausen. 

Ruhrchemle  AQ.,  Oberhausen. 

CBD 

Chemische  Fabrik  Curtins  AQ.,  Duisburg. 

Chcmische  Industrie  AQ.,  Bochum. 

Cumaronhars-Verband  QmbH.,  Bochum. 

MBD 

Bensolverband  GmbH.,  Bochum. 

Chemische  Werke  Essener  Steinkohlen  AQ.,  Essen. 
Deutsche  Ammoniak-Verkanfs-Vereinigung  QmbH., 
Bochum. 

Mainkette  Reederei-und  Kohlenvertriebe-AQ.,  Dortmund. 
Verksutsvereinigung  fur  Teererseugnisse  QmbH. 

MBM 

Qewerkschaft  des  Steinkohlen-Bergwerks  “Siebenplane- 
ten,”  Dortmund. 

Con 

Deutsche  Kohlenhandelsgesellschaft  Luders,  Meentsen  i 
Co.,  Bremen. 

Ruhrgas  AG.,  Essen. 

Vereinigimg  sum  Studium  der  Steinkohlenschwelung. 

Zangen,  Wilhelm,  Oeneraldirektor. 

CBM 

Mannesmannrohren-Werks,  Dusseldorf. 

CBD 

“Ejonprins”  AG.  fur  Metallindustrie,  Solingen-Ohligs. 
Mannesmannrohren-Werks  Komotau  AG.,  Komotau. 
Mannesmann  Stahlblechbau  AQ.,  Berlin. 

Maschinenfabrik  Meer  AG.,  M.  Gladbach. 

DCBD 

Prager  Eisen-Industrie-GeseUschaft,  Prag. 

MBD 

Allgemeine  Elektrizitatz-GeseUschaft,  Berlin. 

Allian.s  und  Stuttgarter  Verein,  Berlin. 

Denag  AG.,  Duisburg. 

Deutsche  Bank,  Berlin. 

Deutsche  Revisions-  und  Treuhand  AG.,  Berlin. 
Rheinisch-Westfalisches  Kohlen-Syndikat,  Essen. 
Salsdetfurth  AQ.,  Berlin. 

Schiess-AQ.,  Dusseldorf. 

SchwabenbrSu  AQ.,  Dusseldorf. 

S 

Reichsgruppe  Industrie,  Berlin. 

DS 

Reichswirtschaftskammer,  Berlin. 

VP 

Industris-  tmd  Handelskammer,  Dusseldorf. 

Con 

Hansen,  Neuerburg  &  Co.,  Frankfurt/Main. 

Deutsche  Reichsbank,  Berlin. 

MBM 

Rheinisch-Westfalisches  B5rse,  Dusseldorf. 

M 

Akademie  fiir  Deutsches  Recht,  Berlin.  • 

Verein  deutscher  Elsenhiittenleute,  Dusseldorf. 
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G.  c.  :marshall. 

Chief  of  Staff. 

Official  : 

J.  A.  ULIO, 

Major  General., 
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NOTE 


Civil  Affairs  Guides  and  Civil  Affairs  Information  Guides  ai 
signed  to  aid  Civil  Affairs  Officers  dealing  with  problems  in  theat 
operation,  each  Guide  being  focused  upon  a  specific  problem 
particular  area.  These  Guides  are  not  basic  collections  of  fs 
information,  as  are  the  Civil  Affairs  Handbooks,  nor  are  the  r( 
mendations  (or  action  programs  implied  in  the  Guides)  int( 
to  take  the  place  of  plans  prepared  in  the  field.  They  are  rath( 
signed  to  point  the  factual  information  toward  the  making  and  ei 
ing  of  plans  by  those  Civil  Affairs  Officers  'assigned  to  this  wc 
the  theaters  of  operation.  In  no  sense  is  a  Guide  to  he  taken 
order.  Such  orders  will  be  issued  in  the  normal  manner. 


.m  tne  mea 


This  Guide  was  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  Comr 
on jCiyil  Affairs  Guides  and  is  approved  by  the  Committee. 
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SUMMARY 


The  following  Guide  deals  with  the  gas  mdustry  in  Germany 
jroper.  It  describes  briefly  the  structure  of  the  industry,  outlines  the 
jfazi  administrative  machinery,  and  offers  certain  recommendations 
IS  to  the  control  and  oi3eration  of  the  gas  industry  during  the  period 
jf  military  occupation. 

The  Guide  shows  that  continued  gas  service  is  indispensable  to  a 
large  percentage  of  urban  households,  to  many  important  institutions 
md  public  services,  and  to  some  essential  industries.  It  recommends, 
therefore,  that  the  Allied  authorities  make  every  effort  to  facilitate 
maintenance  or  resumption  of  service.  Actual  production,  however, 
should  be  made  the  responsibility  of  Germans  operating  under  Allied 
»ntrol. 

In  order  to  facilitate  such  control,  the  Guide  recommends  that  the 
Allied  authorities  take  custody  of  publicly  owned  and  mixed  owner¬ 
ship  gas  enterprises,  as  well  as  those  owned  or  controlled  by  the  coal 
mining  companies,  the  coke  or  coal  cartels. 

It  recommends  further  that  the  management  of  these  enterprises 
be  thoroughlv  de-Xazifled  and  that  an  Allied  control  organization  be 
erfiablished  to  replace  the  present  Nazi  administration.  It  makes  also 
some  general  and  specific  recommendations  on  an  operatmg  program 
for  the  industry. 


A.  THE  GERMAN  GAS  INDUSTRY 


I.  Supply  and  Consumption  of  Gas  in  Germany 

i  There  are  two  principal  sources  of  gas  in  Germany : 

I  The  local  gas  works  producing  coal  gas  and  supplying  households, 
public  authorities,  and  industrial  or  commercial  concerns.  These 
works  are  usually  public  owned  or  mixed-ownership  enterprises.  They 
have  a  monopoly  on  the  supply  of  gas  to  consumei's  in  a  given  area. 
About  one-third  of  the  gas  distributed  from  these  enterprises  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  other  gas  works,  from  coke-oven  works,  or  fiom  the  grid 


system.  .  . 

Coke-oven  gas  representing  the  surplus  gas  available  at  many  coke 
plants  from  the  manufacture  of  coke.  Pipe  lines  have  been  laid  from 
points  where  surplus  gas  is  available,  and  the  coke-oven  is  pumped 
at  high  pressure  into  gri'id  systems  covering  wide  areas.  The  gas  is 
then  disposed  of  (a)  to  industrial  consumei-s  and  (b)  to  city  gas  works 

for  redistribution.  ,  ,  .i  1  nnn 

I.  Local  gas  works.— In  1939  there  were  somewhat  less  than  1,2UU 

gas  works  within  Germany  proper.  Their  geogi’aphical  distribution, 

by  Labor  Trustee  Districts',  is  shown  in  Table  1. 
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Table  1.-  Local  gas  works  in  Greater  Germany,  1939,  grouped  according  to  Labor 
Trustee  Districts  {Treuhandhezirke)  and  sources  of  gas  distributed 


Labor  Trustee  Districts 

Plants 

producing 

gas 

Plants  pro¬ 
ducing  gas 
and  purchas¬ 
ing  coke 
oven  gas 

Plants  dis¬ 
tributing 
coke  oven 
gas  only 

Plants 
purchasing 
city  gas 
from  other 
gas  works 

Total 

Ostpreussen _  . 

54 

2 

.'ifi 

Schlesien  _  _ _ 

82 

1 

6 

4 

93 

Brandenburg. 

77 

8 

S’! 

Pommern__7_  _ 

36 

1 

2 

Nordmark__ 

65 

1 

6 

16 

oy 

83 

Niedersachsen _ 

74 

1 

12 

5 

92 

Westfalen  __ 

52 

5 

104 

1 

162 

Rheinland 

27 

1 

15 

3 

46 

Hessen  _  _ 

47 

22 

69 

Mitteldeutscldand-  -  _ 

78 

^  1 

47 

126 

Sachsen  _  _  _ _ 

66 

b  11 

.33 

1  in 

Bayern _ 

59 

fi4 

Siidwestdeutschland  _  _ 

82 

c  1 

35 

118 

Saar  Pfalz  _  _ 

8 

2 

34 

44 

Oesterreich.  _ 

24 

Q 

27 

Sudetengau _ ...  __  _ 

38 

38 

Greater  Germany _ 

869 

13 

189 

186 

1,257 

»  Schwelgas  (made  by  low-temperature  carbonization  of  brown  coal). 
>>  Of  these,  one  from  brown  coal. 

'  From  outside  Germany. 


During  1938  the  local  gas  works  distributed  a  total  of  almost  3.8 
billion  cubic  meters  of  gas.  Of  this  amount,  about  two-thirds  were 
sold  to  10  million  household  consumers  for  cooking,  water  heating, 
heating  of  rooms,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  for  the  operation  of  washing 
machines,  refrigerators,  and  other  gas  appliances.  Less  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  amount  was  distributed  to  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  enterprises,  and  one-tenth  was  used  for  street  lighting.  Although 
no  official  figures  are  available,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  distribu¬ 
tion  in  1943  amounted  to  4.2  billion  cubic  meters. 

For  some  years  there  has  been  a  distinct  tendency  to  concentrate 
production  in  relatively  large  plants.  Thus,  in  1938,  79  percent  of  the 
total  output  was  accounted  for  by  6  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
producing  gas  works.  It  is  probable  that  the  policy  of  closing  down 
small  plants  and  expanding  the  production  of  the  larger  ones  has 
continued  during  the  war.  The  total  number  of  local  gas  works  in 
operation  may,  therefore,  now  be  considerably  less  than  1,200. 

Table  2.-— Output  of  Gas  Producing  Plants  in  1938  According  to  Quantities 
Produced  Annually  in  Individual  Plants 


Number 
of  plants 

Annual  production  (million 
of  cubic  meters) 

Percentage 
of  total  gas 
output 

4 

More  than  500 

11.  5 

27 

200-500 _ 

42.  5 

35 

100-200 _ 

25.  0 

23 

50-100 _ 

9.  0 

Number 
of  plants 

Annual  production  (million 
of  cubic  meters) 

Percentage 
of  total  gas 
output 

23 

20-50 _ 

4.3 

61 

5-20 _ 

3.0 

149 

2-5 _ 

2.  4 

788 

Less  than  2 _ 

2.3 

2 


In  1942  German  gas  works  consumed  10  million  metric  tons  of  coal. 
About  70  percent  of  this  amount  was  supplied  by  the  Ruhr-Aachen 
and  Saar  regions  and  the  remaining  by  Saxony,  Upper  and  Lower 
Silesia.  In  addition,  a  few  local  gas  works  use  a  small  amount  of 
brown  coal.  The  coal  gas  is  frequently  diluted  by  the  addition  of 
small  quantities  of  other  gas.  such  as  blue-water  gas,  flue  gas,  and  gas 
from  the  treatment  of  sewage.  The  calorific  value  of  the  gas  varies 
according  to  the  admixture  and  may  now  range  from  4,000  to  5.000 
calories  per  cubic  meter.  All  plants  producing  more  than  5  million 
cubic  meters  annually  check  the  calorific  value  of  the  gas  at  least  daily. 

City  gas  is  usually  distributed  to  the  consumers  at  from  50  to  70 
millimeters  water  pressure,  which  is  considerably  lower  than  that  cus¬ 
tomarily  used  in  the  United  States.  However,  the  trend  has  been 
towarcrdistribution  at  higher  pressures,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  distribution  system  without  adding  to  the  physical 
facilities. 

The  local  distributing  networks  usually  consist  of  a  series  of  trunk 
mains  and  branch  lines  radiating  through  the  roads  and  streets  of  the 
district.  Such  networks  are  frequently  very  complicated.  In  many 
cases  a  number  of  small  plants  have  been  replaced  by  a  single,  central 
plant  and  their  networks  combined.  Because  the  original  pipes  were 
inadequate  to  supply  the  larger  area,  it  has  been  necessary  to  con¬ 
struct  holders  and  booster  mains  and  to  laj’  parallel  lines.  Similar 
problems  were  encountered  whenever  a  gas  plant  acquired  selling 
rights  on  the  periphery  of  the  city.  A  low  gas  pressure  would  not 
suffice  to  transmit  the  gas  to  the  remote  areas.  It  was,  therefore,  nec¬ 
essary  to  construct  separate  transmission  lines  which  carried  gas  at 
pressures  of  as  much  as  30  pounds  per  square  inch  and  to  install  gov¬ 
ernors  which  reduced  the  pressure  sufficiently  to  permit  the  gas  to  be 
fed  into  the  local  low-pressure  system. 

2.  Coke-oven  gas. — In  1937  there  were  115  coke  plants  in  Germany. 
The  regional  distribution  of  these  plants  is  shown  by  Table  3.  In 
1939  they  produced  18  billion  cubic  meters  of  gas,  of  which  almost  10 
billion  cubic  meters  were  distributed  to  industrial  consumers  and  local 
gas  works,  mostly  in  the  form  of  undiluted  coal  gas.  Industrial  con¬ 
sumers  accounted  for  about  90  percent  of  the  volume  distributed  and 
local  gas  works  for  9  percent.  In  addition,  a  small  amount  of  gas 
was  sold  directly  to  domestic  consumers. 


3. — Location  and  output  of 


Area 


Ruhrgebiet _ 

Aachener  Bezirk 

Saar _ 

Oberschlesien _ 

Xiederschlesien. 

Sachsen _ 

Other  regions _ 

Total _ 


Gennan  coke  works  in  1937 


Number  of 
coke-oven 
plants 

Coke  produced 
(in  1,000  metric 
tons) 

82 

31,  458 

4 

1,  361 

7 

2,  875 

7 

1,  933 

4 

1,  296 

2 

306 

9 

1,  691 

115 

40,  920 

Percent  of 
total  coke 
production 


76.  9 

3.  3 
7.  0 

4.  7 

3.  2 
0.  8 

4.  1 


100.  0 


603115-44- 


2 


3 


It  is  estimated  that  in  1943  the  coke-oven  plants  consumed  about 
70  million  metric  tons  of  coal  to  produce  50  million  tons  of  coke  and 
19.5  billion  cubic  meters  of  gas.  It  is  quite  probable  that  industrial 
consumers  have  increased  their  share  of  the  total  amount  of  gas 
distributed  by  the  plants. 

Coke-oven  gas  is  distributed  through  extensive  pipe-line  systems 
which  have  been  constructed  during  the  last  15  years.  Plans  to  inter¬ 
connect  the  various  pipe  lines  and  to  develop  a  unified  grid  system 
covering  the  entire  country  have  not  yet  been  realized.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  the  pipe-line  system  consists,  therefore,  of  a  series  of  dis¬ 
connected  regional  networks. 

In  the  Rhine  and  Westphalia  district  a  large  network,  extending  as 
far  as  Hannover,  is  being  fed  by  the  Ruhr  coke  ovens.  This  network 
was  recently  interconnected  with  a  second  pipe-line  system  covering 
the  Rhein-Main  area.  The  latter  is  fed  by  coke  ovens  in  the  Saar. 
Smaller  networks  cover  the  area  around  Magdeburg  in  Central  Ger¬ 
many,  parts  of  Thuringia,  Saxony,  Lower  Silesia,  and  the  Saar,  as 
well  as  the  areas  around  Berlin  and  Hamburg.  No  recent  figures  on 
the  total  length  of  the  pipe-line  systems  are  available.  In  1934  these 
systems  extended  over  approximately  2,000  kilometers  and  distributed 
almost  3  billion  cubic  meters  of  gas.  Today  the  total  length  of  the 
systems  may  well  be  around  4,000  kilometers. 

The  long-distance  gas  is  purified,  compressed,  and  transported  at 
high  pressures  (generally  6  to  7  atmospheres,  but  pressures  range  up 
to  36  atmospheres)  through  steel  mains.  Storage  facilities  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  gas  holders  spaced  along  the  distributing  system  and  in 
the  towns  supplied  by  the  network.  Constant  supervision  over  the 
lines  is  essential  in  order  to  adjust  pressures  to  the  fluctuating  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  the  system  and  to  make  routine  and  emergency 
repairs. 

li.  Ownership  and  Management 

1.  Local  gas  v/orks. — The  city  gas  industry  in  Germany  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  private  initiative  during  the  19th  century.  Private  owner¬ 
ship  of  local  gas  works  and  city  distributing  systems  has,  however, 
been  gradually  replaced  by  public  and  mixed  ownership.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  municipally  owned  gas  works  accounted  for 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  gas  distributed  to  cities  and  towns.  Of 
1,200  operating  gas  works,  about  900  were  owned  by  municipalities 
or  public  corporations.  180  were  of  the  mixed  ownership  type,  and 
120  were  privately  owned. 

Municipal  plants  may  be  administered  by  a  “gas  works  depart¬ 
ment”  or  by  a  department  which  is  responsible  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  utilities  such  as  gas,  water,  electricity,  and  city 
transport.  In  the  case  of  about  40  towns,  the  gas  works  are  leased 
to  private  companies,  and  in  the  case  of  about  20  towns,  they  are 
administered  by  private  operating  companies  for  the  account  of  the 
.municipal  owners. 

By  the  Eigenhetnehsverordnung  of  November  21,  1938,  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  municipal  enterprises  were  reorganized  according  to  the 
^’■fuhveT'^^  principle  and  all  plants  were  urged  to  adopt  uniform  ac¬ 
counting  and  bookkeeping  practices.  The  decree  applied  only  to 
cities  wiiii  more  than  10,000  inhabitants,  but  smaller  towns  were 
expected  to  conform  to  its  terms  whenever  possible. 
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Under  the  terms  of  the  decree,  the  mayor  of  a  city  is  nominally  in 
chai’f^e  of  the  municipal  plants.  In  larger  cities,  however,  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  for  the  mayor  to  appoint  a  personal  representative  who  acts 
manager  of  the  plant.  The  mayor  or  his  representative  also  ap- 
Doints  a  management  board  which  serves  in  an  advisory  capacity.  Al¬ 
though  the  decree  does  not  provide  for  a  manager,  in  practice  he  is 
the  wr^on  who  is  immediately  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the 
plant.  He  hires  and  fires  personnel  and  disposes  of  operating  prob¬ 
lems  as  they  arise  from  day  to  day. 

In  about  80  percent  of  all  cities  of  more  than  100,000  inhabitants, 
the  manager  and  the  management  board  operate  the  electric  power 
nlaiits  as  weU  as  the  gas  works.  The  general  manager  of  both  utili¬ 
ties  is  usually  a  mechanical  engineer,  sometimes  an  economist,  and 
less  frequently  a  lawyer.  The  joint  management  establishes  policy 
with  respect  to  the  type  of  energy*  to  be  supplied  to  city  outskirts. 

to  be  used  for  street  lighting,  and  similar  problems.  . 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  administrative  personnel  of  municipal 
.  eras  works  and  combined  gas  and  electric  power  administrations  num¬ 
bers  about  7,500  persons.  During  the  Nazi  regime,  the  managements 
have  been  systematically  purged.  Although  most  managers  are  still 

technicians,  they  are  also  “reliable;  Nazis. 

Privately-owned  gas  works  are  frequently  controlled  by  large  com¬ 
panies  wliich  operate  a  number  of  plants.  They  have  plaved  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  “rationalization’’  of  the  gas  industry  by  closing 
down  small,  inefficient  plants  and  by  providing  interconnections  among 
local  distributing  systems.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  com¬ 
panies  is  the  Vereinigte  Elehtrizitdtswerke  ^Vestfalen  A.  G.  It  oper¬ 
ates  its  own  gas  works  and  purchases  also  large  quantities  of  coke-oven 
gas  distributed  through  the  pipe-line  systems  of  Ruhrgas  A  G., 
ThysseEsche  Gas  und  Wassei^^erke,  and  W estfalische  Ferngas  X 
number  of  private  gas  works  are,  however,  operated  as  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  enterprises  In  addition,  there  are  a  few  operatmg  companies 
which  either  lease  municipally-owned  gas  works  or  operate  them  or 

the  accoimt^of  o  ovens  are  owned  by  big 

mining  and  metallurgical  concerns.  The  administration  of  these 
enterprises  is  discussed  in  CAD 

tribud^ii  in  Germany.  Because  gas  is  a  byprocluct  of  coke  o  ^ 
the  volume  of  output  depends  upon  the 

turn,  is  determined  largely  by  the  demand  of  iJxed  ownership 

type  fub?k  bodies,  such  as  municipalities,  provinces,  and  the  Reich 
have  majority  or  substantial  minority  holdings  in  "  ^^dig 

largest  enterprises.  Some  of  the  more  important  ga.  distiibiitm^ 

A.  G.  is  a  joint  enterprise  of  the 

I  tions.  It  maintains  the  most  extensiye  pipe-line  system 

through  which  it  feeds  the  surplus  gas  produced  coke  oyen.^ 

its  shareholders.  Parts  of  the  system  weiy  ^cqmred  f^^m  the 

RheimscK-'WestidUscU  Elektrozimswerk  A.  G.  chemical 

the  iron  and  steel  producing  and  fabricating  indus  ne.  the 
industries,  other  industrial  consumers,  and  to  “  j  A 

for  redistribution  to  household  consumers.  ?  the  steel  com- 

to  itself  the  right  to  supply  its  shareholders,  n  *  . 


panies,  with  gas  even  when  other  gas  companies  have  a  “gas  monopoly” 
in  the  area.  For  the  purpose  of  exercising  this  right,  it  has  con¬ 
cluded  agreements  with  other  pipe-line  companies  to  transport  gas 
through  the  networks  owned  by  them.  In  1932,  the  Ruhr  gas  ^4.  G. 
sold  nearly  2.7  billion  cubic  meters  of  coke-oven  gas.  The  iron  and 
steel  industry  accounted  for  75  percent  of  this  amount,  the  chemical 
industry  for  7.5  percent,  the  nonferrous  metals  industries  for  4.8  per¬ 
cent,  the  glass  and  ceramic  industries  for  3.2  percent,  city  gas  works  for 
9.2  percent,  anfl  other  industries  for  0.3  percent. 

h.  The  Westfdlische  Ferngas  (7.  is  owned  largely^  by  the  province 
of  Westphalia.  It  sells  gas  to  four  groups  of  consumers :  (a)  directly 
to  industries,  (b)  to  local  gas  works  for  redistribution  to  households 
and  local  industries,  (c)  to  the  Bethel  Asylum  near  Bielefeld,  and 
(d)  to  the  Vereinigte  Elektrizitatsioerke  W estfalen  A.  G.,  Dortmund, 
for  redistribution  through  pipe  lines  owned  by  that  company.  The 
Westfdlische  Ferngas  A.  G.  distributes  also  large  quantities  of  gas 
made  available  by  Ruhrgas  A.  G.  to  the  industrial  consumers  of  the 
latter. 

c.  The  ThysseFsche  Gas  und  W asserweake  G.  in.  h.  H.  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  family  concern.  The  jjresent  ownershi])  is  not  known.  The 
company  may  have  been  confiscated  by^  the  Reich,  acquired  by^  Ruhr¬ 
gas  A.  G.  or  it  may  still  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Thyssen  family. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  the  company  has  always  been  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  Ruhrgas  A.  G.  Thus,  the  two  pipe  line  systems  are 
interconnected  at  a  number  of  points,  and  some  pipe  lines  were  jointly 
constructed  by  the  two  companies. 

d.  The  Ferngasgesellschaft  Saar  is  owned  mainly  by 'the  city  of 
Saarbriicken. 

e.  The  Sudxoestdeutsche  Ferngas  A.  G.  is  owned  by  the  Reich  and 
the  states  of  Wiirtemberg  and  Baden,  with  a  small  participation  of 
several  municipalities.  The  company^  was  formed  in  1942,  and  sup¬ 
plies  gas  to  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  and  Alsace. 

/.  The  Gasversorgung  Magdeburg  Anhalt  A.  G.  is  controlled  by 
a  private  concern,  the  Deutsche  C ontinental  Gasg esellschaft .  The 
city  of  Magdeburg  and  the  province  of  Saxonv  have  minority  inter¬ 
ests. 

g.  The  Thuringer  Gasg  esellschaft  is  a  large  private  concern. 

h.  The  F emyas  Schlesien  A.  G.  is  mainly  owned  by  public  bodies. 
The  company  utilizes  brown  coal  from  the  Lausitz  area.  It  purchases 
also  large  quantities  of  coke-oven  gas  from  Silesian  coke  plants. 

i.  The  Reichsxoerke  Herman  Goring  produces  large  quantities  of 
surplus  coke-oven  gas.  Part  of  this  gas  is  distributed  through  exist¬ 
ing  pipe-line  sy^stems.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  company  has 
also  constructed  its  own  network. 

ML  Personnel 

B  is  estimated  that  local  gas  works  now  employe  approximately 
55,000  persons.  More  than  80  percent  of  this  total  are  employed  by 
pi-ochicmg  plants,  and  less  than  20  percent  by  distributing  plants. 
Ao  figures  are  available  on  the  number  of  persons  involved  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  coke-oven  gas. 

Public  Service  personnel  was  formerly  a  stronghold  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Labor  Unions,  especially  in  Prussia  and  Saxony.  The 
azi  regime  succeeded  in  breaking  up  these  unions  and  organizing  the 
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personnel  in  the  “Power,  Transport,  and  Administration  Division” 
of  the  German  Labor  Front.  Plant  leaders  and  plant  foremen  are 
now  the  appointed  representatives  of  the  German  Labor  Front  in 
charge  of  the  political  control  of  the  personnel. 

The  technical  and  scientific  personnel  of  the  gas  works  is  organ¬ 
ized  in  the  “German  Association  of  Gas  and  Water  Ex^Derts,” 
[J>euischer  Yerein  von  Go^-und  ^Vasserfachvidnnern)^  which  is  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  National  Socialist  Organization  of  German  Tech¬ 
nicians.  This  Association  has  been  brought  under  direct  government 
control  through  a  common  leadership  with  the  Y^irtschaftsgruppe  Gas 
und  Wassern'erorodnung.  Because  the  technical  high  schools  were 
Strongholds  of  antidemocratic  sentiments  even  during  the  last  years 
of  th^ Weimar  Republic,  the  pan-Germanistic  and  Nazi  leanings  of  the 
technical  and  scientific  personnel  are  of  long  standing. 


IV.  Control  of  Gas  Production 

1.  Bureaucratic  administration. — In  common  with  all  German  eco¬ 
nomic  activity,  the  gas  industry  is  subject  to  control  by  the  Central 
Planning  Board  {Zentrale  Planung)  of  the  Four  Year  Plan  Office. 
As  the  name  suggests,  however,  this  organization  confines  its  activ¬ 
ities  to  over-all  planning  and  policy  making.  Actual  control  over  the 
£ras  industrv  is  exercised  by  Albert^ Speer  in  his  dual  capacity  as  iSIin- 
fster  of  Armament  and  War  Production  and  Inspector  General  for 

Water  and  Power ^  .  .  . 

Since  the  reorganization  of  the  German  economic  administration  in 
September  1943,  the  Minister  of  Armaments  and  War  Production  has 
assumed  complete  control  over  all  industrial  production.  For  this 
purpose,  a  Planning  Office  {PJanungsami)  develops  production  pro- 
tTanis  establishes  priorities,  and  makes  general  allocations  of  raw 
materials,  labor,  and  power.  The  problems  of  power  planning  is  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  Energ^^  Planning  Office  {Amt  fiir  EnergtepJanung)^ 
which  is  one  of  the  Ministry’s  6  production  offices.  The  Engery  Of¬ 
fice  is  headed  by  Schulze-Felitz,  who  is  assisted  by  13  technical  ex¬ 
perts  chosen  from  the  gas  and  electricity  industries.  It  develops 
power  production  programs;  determines  coal,  manpower,  and  supply 
requirements;  and  promotes  schemes  designed  to  reduce  industrial 
power  consumption.  A  Special  Deputy  for  Power  Saiung  {Soivler- 
leauftragter  fiir  Energieeinspaming)  is  responsible  for  the  last-named 
activitv.  He  operates  through  regional  deputies,  one  of  ^ho^^  kas 
jurisdiction  over  each  of  the  13  Power  Districts  and  the  3  or  4  Gas 

Districts  • 

The  office  of  Inspector  General  for  Whiter  and  Power  {Generalin- 
speUor  fiir  Wa-sser  imd  Energi^)  was  originally  an  independent 
agency,  directly  responsible  to  Hitler.  Since  1942,  its  func  ions  n 
been  subordinated  to  the  Ministry  of  Armaments  and  War 
tion.  The  Inspector  General  is  now  responsible  f^.^J^bOTating  the 
power  programs  and  supervising  their  execution.  ®  UchaQ 

Power  Industry  Section  {AUeUwng  Encrgi^vyirUchaft)  he  establishes 
policy,  allocates  the  total  power  production  task  among  legioii  . 
to  specific  plants,  makes  ayailable  coal  and  other  supplies,  issues  d  - 

» By  the  Energy  Economy  Act  {Gesetz  zur  This 

13,  1935,  the  Reich  assumed  control  oyer  all  Pffoirs  Bt  later  decrees  his 

control  was  to  be  exercised  by  the  °°^ater  and  Power  For  excerpts  of 

powers  were  transferred  to  the  Inspector  General  ^r JV  ater  ana  r-ower. 

the  act.  see  CAD  Guide  :  Electric  Power  Systems  of  Germany. 
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rectives  concerning  technical  matters,  passes  upon  pro})ose(l  cx])ansion 
or  curtailment  of  production  facilities,  and  directs  the  activities  of  the 
regional  and  local  agencies  in  charge  of  gas  and  electricity  production 
and  consumption.  Because  the  Inspector  General  has  no  field  organ- 
ization  of  his  own  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  gas  production, 
he  relies  upon  the  National  Group  Power  and  the  general  admin¬ 
istration — the  provincial  presidents,  the  city  mayors,  and  the  rural 
councils — for  the  execution  of  the  gas  production  programs  on  the 
regional  and  local  level. 

2.  Administration  through  industry  representation. — Prior  to  the 
Hitler  regime  most  private  gas  works  and  distributors  of  coke-oven 
gas  were  members  of  a  cai'tel,  the  AYirti^chaftVwhe  Verei nigung 
deutscheT  Gaswerke^  Gaskokssyndikat.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Power 
Industry  Decree  {Energieivirt^chaftsgesetz)  of  1935  all  publicly  owned 
as  well  as  private  gas  works  and  distributors  of  coke-oven  gas  were 
compelled  to  become  members  of  the  National  Group  Power  {Reich.<^- 
gruppe  E  nergie.) .  Ihe  cartel  was  absorbed  by  the  group  but  retained 
its  legal  identity  and  played  a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  group. 

The  National  group  Power  is  subdivided  into  several  Economic 
groups,  one  of  which  is  the  Gas  and  Water  Supply  Group  {Wirt- 
scliaftsgmppe  Gas  und  11  asserveTisorgung) .  The  Gas  and  Water 
Supply  Group  maintains  regional  offices  in  each  of  the  30  Economic 
Regions  into  which  Germany  is  divided.  Both  the  National  and 
Economic  Group  are  organized  according  to  the  leadership  principle. 
Their  officers  are  appointed  by  or  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister 
of  Economic  Affairs.  Since  1943,  however,  the  Groups  have  been 
under  the  jurisdiction  f)f  the  Minister  of  Armaments  and  War  Pro¬ 
duction,  who  supervises  their  activities  in  detail.  Because  of  this 
close  supervision,  the  Grouj^s  serve  as  effective  instruments  for  im¬ 
plementing  Nazi  policy. 

The  Minister  has  delegated  important  executive  functions  to  the 
Gas  and  Water  Supply  Group.  It  participates  in  the  development 
of  production  plans,  suggests  expansion  or  closing  down  of  particular 
entei prises,  calculates  coal  and  supply  requirements,  and  carries  out 
the  diiecti\es  of  the  Minister  and  the  Inspector  General.  It  has  also 
been  instrumental  in  the  development  of  uniform,  regional  rate  sched¬ 
ules  {Regionverbrauchtarif)  for  household  and  small  industrial  con¬ 
sumers  and  for  the  introduction  of  uniform  accounting  practices. 

-  s  membeis  of  the  gas  cartel,  private  gas  works  and  distributors 
of  coke-oven  gas  are  also  members  of  the  National  Group  Commerce 
{RetcRsgfuppe  Handel).  It  does  not  appear  that  this  affiliation  has 
any  bearing  on  the  control  of  production  and  distribution  of  gas. 

A  special,  voluntary  corps  of  technicians  {I'echnhche  Nothilfe) 
lunctions  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  emergency  repairs.  This 
was  organized  as  early  as  in  1921,  with  a  view  of  enabling  continued 
operation  of  public  utilities  in  case  of  strikes  or  leftish  uprisings. 
It  drew  its  membership  largely  from  the  Schwarze  Reichswehr.  an 
illegal  military  formation  of  Pan-Gormaiis.  During  tliG  Hitler 
regime  the  coqis  was  greatly  expanded  and  placed  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Reichsfuhrer  SS.  Most  of  its  members  are  SS  men. 

,.*^^^1,1®  undertakes  to  repress  sabotage  and  to  hold  foreign  Avorkers 
‘in  line.”  ^ 
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Control  of  Gas  Distribution 

The  Inspector  General  for  Water  and  Power  is  responsible  for 
the  formation  of  a  g:eneral  ^as  consumption  prog:i’am.  For  this 
purpose  he  mav  establish  priority  classifications  and  issue  directives 
desimied  to  regulate  consumption  and  promote  fuel  economy.  Be¬ 
cause  Germany  has  no  unified,  national  gas  distributing  system,  how¬ 
ever  ,the  actual  control  of  distribution  is  handled  on  a  regional  and 

dSee  of  September  20,  1939,  at  least  three  “Gas  Districts” 
were  created,  as  folloAvs:  (a)  Ruhr  district  extending  to  Hannover, 
b)  Saar-Rhine-Main  Wiirttemberg,  and  (c)  Central  Germany.  The 
headquarters  of  these  districts  were  established  at  the  State  Economic 
Offices  {Landesn'h-tf^chaftsdmter)  in  Diisseldorf.  Wiesbaden,  and 
Dre'^den,  respectively.  Within  the  framework  of  the  policies  estab- 
lishil  bv  the  Inspector  General,  the  Gas  District  Offices  make  alloca¬ 
tions  to"  broad  consumer  groups  according  to  their  war  essentiality. 
Allocations  to  particular  industrial  consumers,  however,  are  made  by 
the  Gau  and  Local  Economic  Offices.  These  offices  are  also  responsible 
for  the  enforcement  of  all  regulations  and  may  impose  fines  on  any 
consumer  who  exceeds  his  quota. 

Gas  for  household  use  has  not  been  rationed.  Official  orders  de¬ 
signed  to  reduce  consumption  have,  however,  been  issuecl  from  time 
to  time.  Thus,  on  February  18,  1943,  the  Inspector  General  tor 
Water  and  Power  ordered  all  households  to  reduce  their  consumption 
to  90  percent  of  that  of  the  previous  year.  A  special  cleputy  was 
appointed  to  enforce  the  order,  but  control  was  actually  handled  by 
the  local  gas  distributors.  Special  orders  applying  to  paHiciilar 
regions  or  cities  have  also  lieen  issued  by  the  regional  Gas  District 
Offices  and  by  ^Virtschri.ftsdviter.  In  some  cases,  gas  supply  has  been 
cut  off  during  certain  hours  of  the  day.  Overconsumption  may  be 
punished  by  money  fines  or  by  temporary  removal  of  gas  appliances. 

B.  RECOMMENDATIONS- 

General 

1  Because  of  the  importance  of  continued  supply  of  gas  to  a  large 
percentage  of  German  urban  households,  to  hospitals,  public  kitchens, 
Ld  othef  institutions,  to  street  lighting  systems,  and  to  many  essential 
industries,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Allied  Authorities 
effort  to  facilitate  maintenance  or  speedy  resumption  of  limit  g 
service.  Because  of  the  likelihood  of  an  acute  shortage  of  coal 
ever,  such  service  should  be  conhnecl  to  essential  uses.  H 

sponsibility  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  placed  ^on 
sonnel  and  organization  functioning  under  Allied  supeiMSion  a 

“ffn  order  to  facilitate  Allied  control  it  is  y— vJc^X*- 
Occupying  Powers  immediately  take  custody  of  all  P'Xj 

ties,  othefassets,  facilities,  and  records  of  publicly  o™k?omm«i 
ownership  gas  works  and  distributing  s\  stems. 

taSTo  ciT 

Northwest  Germany.  Rtate  Provincial  and  Local  Governments, 

>See  CAD  Guides  :  Property  of  ^ /ion  and  C7se  of  Key  Records  in  Germany, 
and  Mixed  Properties  as  well  as  Preservation  ana  use  oi 
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dations  on  the  treatment  of  coke-oven  gas  plants  and  distributing 
systems  owned  or  controlled  by  the  coal  mining  companies,  coke  and 
coal  cartels  and  associations,  as  well  as  by  their  parent,  subsidiary 
and  affiliated  companies  and  organizations,  see  CAD  Guide :  Coal  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Distribution  in  Gennany. 

_  3.  The  German  government  agencies  now  controlling  the  produc¬ 
tion,  allocation,  and  distribution  of  gas  are  thoroughly  Nazified,  as 
are  the  managements  and  directorates  of  the  gas  producing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  enterprises  enumerated  in  the  preceding  recommendation. 
It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  all  persons  holding  policy-making 
or  general  administrative  positions  in  any  such  government  agency 
and  any  publicly  owned  or  mixed  ownership  gas  producing  or  dis¬ 
tributing  enterjirise  be  removed  even  if  their  removal  may  tempo- 
rarily  cause  some  curtailment  of  service  or  bring  about  somewhat  less 
efficient  operation.^  Except  in  very  unusual  cases,  there  is  no  reason 
to  expect  that  such  removals  will  cause  serious  curtailment  of  gas 
service.  Persons  holding  policy-making  or  general  administrative 
positions  in  independent  private  gas  works  should  be  removed  only 
insofar  as  the  personal  records  of  particular  individuals  made  such 
removal  advisable. 

4.  The  members  of  the  technical,  clerical,  and  operating  personnel 
of  the  governinent  agencies  and  gas  enterprises  should  be  carefully 
scrutinized,  with  a  view  to  removing  all  persons  who  owe  their  posi¬ 
tions  to  political  activity  and  all  known  active  Nazis.® 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  the  names  and  positions  of  the  persons 
removed  be  given  wide  publicity.  It  is  further  recommended  that  all 
such  persons  be  prohibited,  under  penalty  of  imprisonment,  from 
attempting  to  exercise,  either  directly  or  through  agents,  any  author¬ 
ity  over  sequestered  properties  and  assets  or  to  influence  employees 
in  the  discharge  of  their  functions  under  Military  Government. 

.  technical,  clerical,  and  operating  personnel  who  are  retained 

in  their  positions  should  be  made  directly  responsible  to  the  Allied 
authorities,  and  any  attempt  to  obstruct  or  interfere  with  the  Allied 
gas  pioductiqn  and  distribution  program  should  be  punished  by  im¬ 
mediate  dismissal  and  appropriate  disciplinary  action. 

7.  Eeplacements  for  dismissed  German  technical  personnel  should 
be  sought  among  the  technicians  who,  for  political  or  racial  reasons, 
were  dismissed  or  demoted  by  the  Nazis;  retired  professors  of  German 
technical  schools  who  have  a  record  of  passivity  or  hostility  to  the 
Nazis;  operators  of  small  gas  enterprises,  whose  plants  were  scrapped 
in  the  process  of  Nazification  and  rationalization  of  the  gas  industry; 
and  tormer  trade  union  members.  Consideration  should  also  be  given 
to  the  possibdity  of  employing  technicians  from  other  Allied  nations, 
particularly  Belgmm  whose  gas  system  bears  a  greater  technical  resem- 
Dlance  to  that  of  Germany  than  the  gas  systems  of  any  other  country. 

Administration 


recommended  that,  on  the  local  level,  the  supervision  of  gas 
production  and  distribution  of  seized  plants  be  entrusted  to  the  Allied 
officer  in  charge  of  the  particular  city  or  town.  In  very  large  cities,  he 

5  •  niiminapon  of  Nazis  from  German  Public  Utilities 

FAiminaut^offizis.  Ihe  Dissolution  of  the  Nazi  Party  and  the 
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should  be  assisted  bj’  one  or  more  Public  Utility  officers.  He  should  be 
responsible  for  seeing  that : 

a.  All  files,  records,  and  documents  pertaining  to  the  administration 
of  gas  service  are  safeguarded  and,  insofar  as  practicable,  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  the  office  of  the  ISIayor,  the  Public  Utility  Administration,  the 
local  gas  work,  or  such  other  place  as  will  serve  as  headquarters  for  the 
gas  administration. 

h.  All  policy-making  officials,  all  pei-sons  in  charge  of  personnel  mat- 
.  ters,  and  all  persons  deemed  unreliable  are  removed. 

c.  All  remaining  top-ranking  personnel  are  sunmioned  together  and 
fa  prepared  statement  read  to  them.  Such  a  statement  should  include : 

c  Announcement  of  the  change  of  authority. 

Announcement  of  their  responsibilities. 

Offer  of  an  opportunity  for  them  to  resign  if  they  are  unwilling 
•  to  accept  the  change  m  authority  and  to  follow  orders  of  the 

Allied  Authorities. 

P  Statement  of  the  penalty  (imprisonment)  for  anyone  who  re¬ 
mains  in  the  service  and  fails  to  follow  orders  or  attempts  to 
evade,  or  aid  others  in  evading  instructions. 


d.  A  survey  is  made,  with  the  aid  of  reliable  German  technicians,  of 
the  condition  of  the  local  producing  and  distributing  facilities.  The 
survey  should  determine  the  repairs  necessary  to  restore  or  maintain 
service ;  ascertain  the  available  stocks  of  coal,  repair  parts,  and  other 
supplies;  and,  on  the  basis  of  an  examination  of  customers’  lists  or 
records  of  the  gas  allocating  section  of  the  local  Wirtschaftsamt,  pro¬ 
vide  an  estimate  of  minimum  gas  requireruents. 

e.  A  minimiun  gas  production  and  distribution  program  is  developed 
for  the  particular  locality.  Such  a  progi’am  should  be  based  upon  the 
information  made  available  by  the  survey  and  should  be  in  conformity 
with  the  regulations  established  by  the  superior  organization.  It  shoidd 
'include  a  statement  of  necessarv  repairs ;  an  estimate  of  the  labor,  equip- 
iment,  materials,  and  time  required  to  accomplish  such  repairs;  antic¬ 
ipated  rates  of  production;  amounts  of  gas  to  be  allocated  to  various 
classes  of  consumers  (such  as  household,  institutional,  public  lighting, 
industrial,  etc.) ;  and  the  amount  of  coal  and  other  supplies  lequired. 
The  program  should  be  submitted  to  the  Allied  regional  gas  authority 

for  approval.  .  t 

/.  Priorities  and  gas  quotas  are  established,  and  necessary  directives 
to  gas  consumers  issued.  If  deemed  desirable,  the  local  uirtsch^ftsamt 
(luider  Allied  supervision)  should  be  entrusted  with  gas  allocating  and 

rationing  f mictions.  i  i  xi,  i  i 

g.  The  program  is  put  into  operation  and  executed  and  the  local  gas 

plant  operated  in  accordance  with  Allied  interests.  ^ 

9.  It  is  further  recommended  that,  if  a  particular  city  is  supplied 
bv  an  independent,  private  gas  plant  which  is  to  be  perniitted  to  con¬ 
tinue  operation  under  its  present  management,  responsibility  tor  ^s 
regulation  be  entrinsted  to  the  Allied  officer  in  diarge  of  the  city.  He 
should  examine  the  personal  records  of  all  key  of  le  p  an 

a  view  to  removing  those  who  are  active  >azis.  With  the  aid  of  the 
remaining  technical  management,  he  should  have  a  survey  ma  e  o 
technical  conditions  of  the  available  facilities,  secure  an  estinla^^^ 
minimum  gas  needs,  and  draw  up  and  report  to  the  x  le  j,  ‘ 
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ofliee  a  iniiiiiiimn  production  and  distribution  proo-rain  (as  suggested 
under  “8”  above).  On  the  basis  of  such  a  program  lie  should  issue  the 
necessaiT  (lirectives  to  the  plant  and  to  its  consumers.  Violation  of 
such  directives  should  result  in  the  immediate  seizure  of  the  plant. 

10.  It  is  recommended  that,  on  the  regional  level,  the  administration 
of  gas  ])roduction  and  distribution  be  assigned  to  Allied  regional  gas 
authorities,  one  of  which  should  be  established  for  each  of  the  present 
three  or  four  gas  districts.  These  districts  have  apparently  been  laid 
out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  correspond  to  cohesive  production-consump¬ 
tion  areas.  Ihey  are,  therefore,  likely  to  provide  efficient  atlministra- 
tive  units.  In  the  event  that,  for  occupation  purposes,  Germany  is 
divided  into  zones,  the  boundaries  of  the  gas  regions  should  be  ad¬ 
justed  so  as  to  conform  to  such  zones.  Each  regional  authority  should 
be  staffed  by  several  Allied  Public  Utility  officers,  the  exact  number 
depending  upon  the  size  of  each  district  and  the  number  of  long  dis¬ 
tance  distributors  of  coke-oven  gas  operating  therein.  It  should : 

a.  Use  the  Gas  District  Office  (in  the  LandeswirtHchaftsamt)  as  its 
headquarters,  and  bring  together  all  files,  records,  and  documents  per¬ 
taining  to  its  functions. 

h.  Remove  all  policy-making  officials  in  the  Gas  District  Office,  all 
persons  m  charge  of  personnel  matters,  and  all  ])ersons  deemed  unre¬ 
liable.  All  members  of  the  remaining  staff  should  be  kept  under  sur¬ 
veillance. 

c.  xVs.sume  control  over  all  long  distance  distributors  of  coke-oven 
gas  within  the  area.  For  this  i)urpose  one  or  more  officers  should  be 
detailed  to  the  headquarters  office  of  each  such  distributor.  These 
officers  should  proceed  in  much  the  same  manner  and  perform  much 
the  same  functions  as  those  suggested  for  the  local  public  utility  officers 
under  8  above.  It  is  particularly  important  that  proper  safeguards 
be  established  to  prevent  the  distributors  from  diverting  gas  to  their 
own  shareholder  customers. 

conformity  with  the  national  gas  production  and  distribution 
policies  and  on  the  basis  of  reports  submitted  by  Allied  local  public 
utility  officers  and  the  officers  assigned  to  long  distance  distributors, 
develop  a  gas  production  and  distribution  program  for  the  region. 
Such  a  program  should  include;  determination  of  the  total  quantity 
to  be  produced,  selection  of  the  producing  plants  to  be  operated, 
assignment  of  production  quotas  to  each  such  plant,  establishment  of 
consumption  quotas  by  communities,  and  determination  of  coal  and 
other  supply  requirements. 

e.  In  the  case  of  widespread  destruction,  select  the  plants  to  be 
repaired,  establish  repair  priorities,  and  organize  a  program  of  sys¬ 
tematic  repairs.  Make  arrangements  for  and  issue  instructions  to 
th.6  suboi  dinat0  orgciniza.tions  with  r6spGct  to  the  prociirGniGiit  of  repair 
parts,  equipment,  and  the  like. 

/.  Make  arrangements  with  the  Allied  coal  allocating  authorities 
for  the  necessary  supplies  of  coal. 

_  d’  Issue  geneial  and  specific  instructions  (including  priority  direc¬ 
tives)  concerning  the  consumption  of  gas. 

^  It  is  recommended  that,  in  order  to  gear  the  gas  production  and 
distribution  piogiam  into  an  over-all  economic  program  for  Germany, 

Allied  Gas  Boaid  (representing  each  of  the  major  occupying 
powers)  be  established.  Such  a  Board  should : 
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a.  Use  the  offices  of  the  Inspector  General  for  Water  and  Power 
(particularly  the  Power  Industry  Section)  as  its  headquarters,  and 
bring’  together  all  tiles,  documents,  and  records,  pertinent  to  its 
functions. 

b.  Remove  all  policy-making  officials  in  the  office  of  the  Inspector 
Gleneral,  all  persons  in  charge  of  personnel,  their  principal  assistants, 
and  all  persons  deemed  unreliable. 

c.  Plan  and  supervise  gas  production,  allocation,  and  distribution 
in  Germany;  and  supervise  all  enterprises,  agencies,  and  organizations 
having  paid  in  such  operations.  The  objectives  of  such  activities 
should  be :  to  denazify  the  gas  industry ;  to  maintain  gas  supplies  for 
essential  uses;  to  secure  coal,  repair  parts,  equipment,  and  other  sup¬ 
plies  needed  for  gas  production;  and  to  coordinate  the  production 
(and  consumption)  or  gas  and  electricity  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
achieve  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  available  coal  supply. 

I  Adaptation  and  Abolition  of  Nazi  Agencies  and  Organization 

12.  The  Energ}'  Planning  Office  (Amt.  fiir  Energieplanung)  in 
the  Ministry  of  Armaments  and  War  Production  has  been  responsible 
for  power  planning  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  armaments  produc¬ 
tion.  However,  in  the  performance  of  its  task  it  has  undoubtedly 
established  organization,  developed  procedures,  and  accumulated  facts 
and  experience  that  might  well  serve  the  purposes  of  Allied  adminis¬ 
tration.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  such  facilities,  files,  and 
acceptable  personnel  in  the  Energy  Planning  Office  as  are  now  em- 
ploved  in  the  performance  of  functions  that  are  deemed  necessary 
under  ^Military  Government,  be  taken  over  and  placed  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Allied  Gas  Board  by  making  them  a  part  of  the  office  of  the 
Inspector  General  for  Water  and  Power.  All  persons  now  engaged 
in  functions  that  are  considered  _  unnecessary  or  inimical  to  Allied 
Military  Government  should  be  discharged.  .  ,  -r^ 

i  13.  It*  is  recommended  that  the  office  of  the  Special  Deputy  tor 
i  Power  Saving  {Sonderheauftragter  fUr  Energieeinspamng)  and  the 
offices  of  his  regional  deputies  be  abolished  and  their  records  and  files 
made  available  to  the  appropriate  Allied  Authonties.  Tliese  offices 
are  out-and-out  Nazi  organizations,  and  the  function  of  the  deputies 
is  to  promote  the  war  effort. 

14.  The  National  Group  Power  {Reichsgruppe  Energie)  and  the 
I  Gas  and  Water  Supply  Group  {Wirtschaftsgruppe  Gas  and  \\  c^ser- 
versoi'g'ung)  and  their  subordinate  organization  are  pait  of  the  selt- 
adniinistrative”  system  for  industry  and,  as  such,  one  of  the  important 
instruments  by  which  the  Nazis  have  succeeded  in  mcffiilizing  indus¬ 
try  for  aggression.  The  groups  have,  however,  performed  certain 
j  functions — such  as  allocation  of  raw  materials— that  must  be  con- 
i  tinned  under  Military  Government.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended 
L  that  the  organization,  facilities,  files,  and  acceptable  personnel  o±  the 
P  groups  be  used  by  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Allie  gas 
f  authorities  or  the  Allied  regional  raw  material  allocating  iiuthorities, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  groups  represent  an  embodiment  ot  totali- 
I:  tarian  economy,  and  successful  disarmament  of  Gerimmy  may  demand 
their  ultimate  dissolution.  Their  continued  use  is  justified  only  on 
the  grounds  of  providing  a  convenient  instrument  of  control  cluiing 
the  first  period  of  occupation. 
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15. _  It  is  further  recommended  that  the  gas  cartel  {Wirtschaftliche 
Vereinigung  devisicher  Gaswerke^  Gaskokssgndikat)  be  treated  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  contained  in  CAD  Guide :  Ger¬ 
man  Cartels  and  Cartel-Like  Organizations. 

16.  The  Emergency  Kepair  Corps  {Technische  Nothilfe)  should 
be  dissolved.  The  membership  of  this  organization  is  drawn  from 
SS  men  and  other  ardent  Nazis.  Its  continued  existence  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  grave  danger. 

17.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  recommended  that  the  German  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Gas  and  Water  Experts  {Deutscher  Verein  vo7i  Gas-  und 
Wasserfachmdmiem)  and  similar  professional  organizations  be  dis¬ 
solved,  their  assets  sequestered,  and  their  files  placed  in  safe  custody. 

Operation 

18.  Because  of  the  anticipated  shortage  of  coal,  it  is  recommended 
that  gas  production  and  consumption  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.®  Be¬ 
cause  household  consumption  has  apparently  already  been  severely 
cut,  it  appears  that  such  reduction  must  be  accomplished  mainly  by 
restricting  gas  supplies  to  industries,  and  particularly  to  the  heavy 
and  chemical  industries. 

19.  Although  the  Allied  local  utility  officers  should  be  made  re¬ 
sponsible  for  emergency  repairs  and  for  the  speedy  resumption  of 
local  service,  it  is  recommended  that,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
a  systematic  repair  and  production  program  be  organized  on  a  regional 
basis.  Such  a  program  should  be  designed  to  achieve  maximum  utili¬ 
zation  of  technical  skill,  reduce  waste  of  repair  parts  and  equipment, 
and  develop  a  coordinated  and  efficient  system  of  limited  gas  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution. 

20.  In  order  to  bring  about  maximum  utilization  of  the  available 
supplies  of  coal,  it  is  recommended  that,  as  far  as  possible,  gas  produc¬ 
tion  be  concentrated  in  large  and  efficient  plants.  Such  conceiitratioii 
IS  possible  to  the  extent  that  particular,  local  distributing  systems  are, 
or  can  easily  be,  connected  with  gas  pipe-line  systems  or  the  networks 
of  adjacent,  efficient  plants. 

21 .  Because  of  the  anticipated  transportation  shortage,  it  is  further 
recommended  that,  as  far  as  possible,  production  be  concentrated  in 
the  coke-oven  plants  located  at  coal  mine  heads.  For  this  purpose  it 
may  be  desirable  to  shut  down  producing  plants  in  cities  which  now 
obtain  a  part,  but  not  all,  of  their  supply  from  long  distance  distribu- 
ing  systems.  Although  it  is  probable  that  the  Nazis  have  already  ex¬ 
ploited  this  method  of  saving  transportation  to  a  considerable  extent, 
it  IS  likely  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  exhaust  all  possibilities  be¬ 
cause  industrial  consumption  has  placed  such  a  heavy  demand  upon  the 
producing  capacity  of  the  coke-oven  gas  plants  that  no  additional  gas 
was  available  for  diversion  to  public  gas  distributing  systems.  With 
a  sharp  reduction  in  industrial  demand,  this  limiting  factor'will  be 
removed.  Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  con¬ 
necting  additional  consuming  areas  to  the  grid  systems,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  such  connecting  pipe  lines  may  be  particularly  desirable 
in  tli6  Ccis6  of  citiGS  wliosG  locfil  producing  plunts  Iihvg  bcGii  seriously 
damaged.  It  is  recommended  that  the  coke-oven  plants  use  the  laro-est 
possible  proportion  of  high-volatile  coal  in  order  to  obtain  maximum 
gas  yields. 

Sgg  CAID  Guido  .  Goal  \PTO(luction  dud  Distvihution  in  GcTtnutiy. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 


Military  Qovernaent  Guldea  on  Germany  are  designed  to  aid 
officers  responsible  for  allitary  goyernment  in  that  country*  Each 
Guide  is  focused  on  a  specific  problem  T«hich  may  confront  military 
goyerniaent  authorities  and  contains  (a)  pertinent  information 
organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  useful  in  dealing  with  the  problem, 
and  (b)  an  analysis  of  the  yarious  steps  which  mig^it  be  taken  in 
meeting  the  problem* 

The  Guides  are  not  basic  collections  of  factual  infor* 
mat  ion  as  are  the  Ciyil  Affairs  Handbooks,  nor  are  recommendations 
in  the  Guides  intended  to  take  the  place  of  plans  prepared  in  the 
field*  They  are  rather  designed  to  point  information  and  analysis 
toward  the  making  and  executing  of  plans  by  Ciyil  Affairs  Officers 
in  the  theater  of  operat  ion*  sense  is  a^  CXiide  ^  taken 

as  an  order •  Such  orders  will  be  issued  in  the  nonnal  nanner* 

• 

The  ConBiittee  on  Ciyil  Affairs  Studies  consists  of 
j»©pp0S0]itatiyes  oT  the  Department  of  State,  Department  of  Agri** 
culture,  Office  of  the  Strategic  Services,  Foreign  Econcmic  Admin¬ 
istration,  the  Navy,  and  the  Civil  Affairs  Division,  War  Depart¬ 
ment  Special  Staff*  Each  Guide  is  cleared  by  the  agencies  re¬ 
presented  on  the  Committee  before  it  is  issued* 


(Materlaa  for  this  Guide  was  prepared  prior  to  the  occupation  of 
Gemany.  and  should  be  read  with  this  fact  in  Bind.) 
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3ECTI0N  I.  FRIGE  CONTROL 


1.  Introduction 

The  control  of  prices  and  rents  in  Germany  is  primarily  a  German 
responsibility.  The  Allied  Authorities  have,  however,  a  definite 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  reasonably  stable  prices.  Any  con¬ 
siderable  inflation  would  inevitably  play  havoc  with  the  production, 
transportation,  and  effective  distribution  of  essential  indigenous 
commodities.  As  a  consequence,  the  German  contribution  to  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  Euroi>e  might  be  unnecessarily  imx>aired.  Moreover, 
run-away  inflation  might  cause  mass  privation  and  make  it  extraor¬ 
dinarily  difficult  for  military  government  authorities  to  prevent 
stEurvetion  and  such  disease  and  disorder  as  would  endanger  the  oc¬ 
cupying  forces  and  the  accoii5)llshiDent  of  their  objectives. 


2.  Administration  of  Controls 


Price  control  was  a  cornerstone  of  Nazi  economic  policy  even  be¬ 
fore  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Prior  to  1936,  however,  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  price  control  was  not  centralized.  The  act  of  29  October  1936 
to  Carry  Out  the  Pour- Year  plan  laid  the  basis  for  the  wartime  control 
ppioes.  This  act  created  the  Office  of  the  Reich  Commissioner  for 
Price  Control,  provided  for  the  appointment  of  the  Price  Commissioner 
by  the  F^rer,  and  placed  the  Price  Commissioner  under  the  supe^ision 
of  the  Commissioner  for  the  Four-Year  Plan.  It  gave  the  Price  Com¬ 
missioner  authority  over  the  prices  of  all  commodities  and  services, 
and  over  all  other  remunerations  except  wages  and  salaries.  The 
Price  COEciissioncr,  however,  was  authorized  with  the  approval  of  the 
ConEilssioner  for  the  Four-Year  Plan  to  delegate  his  authority  in 
whole  or  in  part  to  other  agencies. 


a.  National  level.  —  (1)  In  the  main,  the  Price  Goimissloner  acted 
throu^  other  agencies  to  whom  he  has  delegated  price  powers.  Thus, 
authority  over  the  orlces  of  agricultural  commodities,  both  raw  ^d 
processed,  has  been  delegated  to  the  Ministry  of  Food  and  Agriculture, 
the  Food  Estate,  and  the  Central  Marketing  Organizations  (Hauptvereii^- 
gungen) .  Decrees  fixing  the  prices  of  food  and  farm  products  are  is- 
sued  jointly  by  the  Price  Commissioner  and  the  Minister  of  Food  and 
Agrlcultiire.  Often  such  decrees  are  issued  by  the  liarketing  Organi¬ 
zations  with  the  approval  of  the  Price  Commissioner  and  the  Minister 
of  Food  and  Agriculture.  Similarly,  authority  over  the  prices  P^- 
ducts  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Reich  Forest  Master  has  been  dele- 
gated  to  that  official,  and  decrees  involving  such  prices  are  put  forth 
jointly  by  the  Price  Commissioner  and  the  Reich  Forest  Master.  In 
some  cases  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  also 

decrees.  Occasionally  price  powers  are  delegated  to  the  >weichstelj^ 
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with  regard  to  the  commodities  \inder  its  Jurisdiction,  Recently  the 
Price  Coauiissioner  delegated  price  powers  to  the  Reich  Associations 
(ReichsTereinigungen)  for  Chemical  Fibers,  Hemp,  Textile  Finishing, 
and  Iron,  and  to  the  National  Tube  Glass  Cartel.  *  In  all  such  cases 
the  Price  Commissioner  exercises  supervision  over  the  price-fixing 
activities  of  these  authorities, 

(B)  So  far  as  the  division  of  function  between  the  Price  Com¬ 
missioner  and  all  the  other  price  offices  is  concerned,  the  Price 
Commissioner  retains  responsibility  for  general  policy  and  passes  di¬ 
rectly  only  upon  (aj  the  price  of  coal,  prices  established  by 
government-controlled  enterprises,  such  as  the  Reich  Railroad, 

(c)  cartel  prices,  (d^)  prices  established  by  the  compulsory  organiza¬ 
tions  of  Industry  and  agriculture,  and  (ej  other  prices  of  "funda¬ 
mental  importance," 

b.  Regional  level.  —  There  are  26  Offices  of  Price  Control  (Preis- 
bildungstellen)  which  exercise  price-control  authority  at  the  state 
(and  for  Prussia,  the  provincial)  level.  Authority  is  actually  dele¬ 
gated  to  the  heads  of  these  offices  who  are,  in  Prussia,  the  Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  provinces  and,  elsewhere,  the  supreme  state  authorities. 
With  minor  exceptions,  these  offices  have  authority  over  all  prices 
not  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Price  Commissioner,  These  offices 
are  staffed  with  civil  servants  who,  in  practice,  take  their  orders 
from  the  Price  Commissioner. 

0.  District  level.  —  Within  the  various  states  and  in  Prussia, 
within  the  provinces,  there  are  56  Offices  of  Price  Enforcement  (Preis- 
uberwachungsstellen)  which  are  primarily  responsible  for  enforcement. 
These  offices  do  not  have  authority  to  grant  price  increases.  In 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony  price  supervision  is  delegated  to  the 
President  of  the  government  districts  (Regierungsbezlrke) ,  in  Hamburg 
to  the  Economic  Office,  and  in  the  other  states  to  the  supreme  state 
authorities. 

d.  Local  level,  —  The  Offices  of  Price  Supervision  in  turn  have 
delegated  their  enforcement  powers  to  subordinate  local  agencies,  in 
Prussia  to  the  county  chiefs  (Landrate) ,  mayors  and  police  presidents 
(in  Hamburg  to  the  Office  for  Trade,  Navigation,  and  Commerce , Behorde 

Handel ,  Schiffahrt  und  Gewerbe) ;  and  in  other  states  to  correspond¬ 
ing  agencies. 

e.  Recommendations.  —  (1)  Immediately  upon  occupation,  Military 
Government  authorities  should,  with  the  modifications  suggested  below, 
continue  the  existing  national,  regional  and  local  organizations  of 
price  control,  together  with  the  existing  division  of  functions  among 
them.  Since  the  Four  Year  Plan  Office,  as  a  Nazi  instrumentality, 

abolished,  a  Price  Commissioner  should  be  made  responsible  to 
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the  occupying  authorities. 


(2)  The  delegation  of  authority  made  by  the  Price  Oommiss loner 
to  other  governmental  agencies  should  be  revoked.  Since  many  of  these 
—  in  particular  the  Food  Estate  (Reichs  Nahrstand)  and  the  compulsory 
organizations  of  trade  and  production  should ^  as  Nazi  Inst rumen tal it leS| 
be  dissolved,  it  will  be  necessary  for  a  Price  Gommlssioner,  under  Al¬ 
lied  supervision,  to  assume  direct  responsibility  for  the  control  of 
these  prices. 


(3)  All  delegations  of  price  powers  to  private  groups  or  organi- 
xations  should  be  revoked*  The  Military  Government  authorities  may 
wish  to  seek  the  advice  and  counsel  of  private  groups  and  organiza¬ 
tions,  but  delegation  of  goverianental  power  to  them  is  not  advisable 
during  the  period  of  military  occupation.  Ihus  the  Central  Marketing 
organizations  (Hauptvereiaigungen) ,  the  Reich  Associations  (Rei^£“ 
vereinlg^y^g*^")  for  Chemical  Fibers,  Hemp,  Textile  Finishing  Organiza- 
•  tions  (Hauptvereinigungen) ,  the  Reich  Associations  be  deprived  of  the 
power  over  prices  they  now  have,  and  the  German  goveramental  authori¬ 
ties  should  assume  direct  responsibility  in  these  fields. 


(4)  Although  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  price  offices  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  active  Nazis  who  will  have  to  be  replaced,  the  lower  ranks  of 
officials,  #10  are  drawn  from  the  Civil  Service,  can,  after  they  ^ 
purged  of  individual  Nazis,  form  the  basis  of  the  new  price  adminis¬ 
tration.  During  the  entire  period  of  military  occupation,  the  German 
administration  of  price  control  should  on  all  levels  be  supervised  y 
the  Military  Government.  During  the  aaergency  period  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  Military  Government  personnel  directly  in  charp  of  the 
office  of  the  Reich  Conmlssioner  for  Price  Control,  as  well  as  par  ■ 

or  all  of  the  regional  and  local  price  offices.  As 

however,  Germans  should  be  placed  in  positions  of  responsibility,  with 
the  Military  Government  authorities  retaining  supervision. 

(5)  The  decision  to  divide  Germany  into  zones  of  military  oc- 

oupation  will  present  epeolal  probleais  of  price  o^rol  and  re- 

auiw  close  cooperation  aw>ng  the  occupying  authorities.  Natl^l 
price  administrSion  is  essential  to  the  success  of  Prioe  ^ 

a  country  with  a  national  naricet  for  most  of  its  products.  If  dif- 
ferent  SiM  levels  prevail  in  different  areas  for  a  product  which  has 
r^?loLl  Barlcet  the  area  in  which  the  h^est 

under  scarcity  conditions,  tend  to  draw  o«  the 

attempt  to  maintain  such  a  system  would  disrupt  the  desired  flo 

coismodities,  cripple  the  operation  of  the  ratlonl^ 

voke  price  competition  among  areas,  thus  threatening  a  geMrel  hr 

dom  S  dietrmtion.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  obstacles  to 

Interzonal  trade  would  limit  the  effects  of 

Lt  should  the  zonal  arrangement  be  in 

Sportant  policy  decisions  being  fcnralated  by  Allied  authorities  in 
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Berlin,  it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  a  liational  administration  of 
price  control.  In  such  event  it  would  also  be  advisable  to  set  up  a 
zonal  level  of  price  administration*  The  Zonal  Price  Administrators 
would  be  representatives  of  the  Central  Price  Oonmissioner,  authorized 
to  act  on  his  behalf,  and  would  be  entrusted  with  the  responsibility 
of  supervising  the  regional,  district,  and  local  price  offices* 

3*  Nature  of  Controls 

a*  Types  of  control.  —  The  Price  Stop  Decree,  issued  by  the  Price 
Commissioner  on  26.  November  1936,  is  at  the  core  of  the  German  price- 
control  system.  The  War  Economy  Decree,  Issued  by  the  Ministerial  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Defense  of  the  Heich  on  4  Septefl^er  1939,  gave  additional  powers 
to  the  Price  Comatissioner*  This  Decree,  iriiich  provided  that  **prices 
and  compensations  for  goods  and  commodities  of  any  kind  must  be  calcu¬ 
lated  according  to  the  principles  of  an  economy  committed  to  war**,  was 
used  as  tthe  basis  for  the  ixbstitution  of  a  price -re  duet  ion  program* 

There  was  a  group  of  commodities  which  were  never  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Price-Stop  Decree,  and  which  were  expressly  exempted 
therefrom  by  the  First  Regulations  pursuant  to  the  Decree,  Issued  by 
the  Price  Commissioner  on  30  November  1936*  Most  of  these  comnodities 
remained  subject  to  decrees  antedating  the  Price-Stop  Decree  which  were 
modified  and  implemented  from  time  to  time.  Furthexmore,  as  experience 
in  the  administration  of  the  Price-Stop  Decree  was  gained,  it  became 
apparent  that  it  did  not  fit  the  particular  nature  of  many  industries 
and  trades.  To  an  increasing  extent,  therefore,  many  industries  and 
trades  were  exempted  from  the  Price-Stop  Decree  and  subjected  to  se¬ 
parate  decrees,  regulations,  and  orders  which  atten^>t  to  devise  methods 
of  price  control  better  suiting  their  needs*  The  resulting  price- 
control  system  is  rather  complex* 

(1)  Price-Stop  Decree.  —  (ej  This  Decree  forbade  the  seller  of 
any  commodity  to  charge  more  for  that  commodity  than  he  charged  on 
18  October  1936*  Thus  each  Individual  seller  had  his  om  mAYiwnim  price, 
based  on  his  own  past  practice,  except  in  the  case  of  those  commodi¬ 
ties  for  ¥bioh  lasTlmuTn  prices  had  been  fixed  on  a  national  or  regional 
basis  before  the  issuance  of  the  Price-Stop  Decree*  The  Decree  forbade 
direct  or  indirect  evasions  of  its  provisions*  Combination  sales,  by 
which  the  sale  of  one  product  is  made  dependent  on  the  purchase  of  an¬ 
other,  were  thus  outlawed*  Quality  deterioration  without  a  propor¬ 
tionate  price  reduction  was  also  held  to  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
Decree* 

(^)  Special  provision  was  made  for  commodities  which  were 
not  sold  on  18  October  1936*  Generally,  it  was  provided  that  such  com¬ 
modities  were  to  take  the  maximum  prices  applicable  to  similar  commo¬ 
dities,  with  certain  adjustments  for  unavoidable  cost  increases*  If 
no  similar  commodity  was  sold  on  16  October  1936,  the  price 


was  to  be  determined  in  accordance  with,  a  formula  which  required  the  seller 
to  compute  his  costs  on  the  basis  of  legal  mazimum  prices  and  wages. 

Since  1941,  substitutes  and  new  products  hare  had  to  be  reported- to  the 
Office  of  Price  Control  which,  on  the  basis  of  detailed  cost  statements, 
approves  or  disapproves  the  price  proposed. 


{c)  The  pricing  of  second-hand  goods  presented  a  special 
problem  under  the  Price -Stop  Decree.  In  1942  a  new  system  of  marl  mum 
prices  for  all  second-hand  merchandise  except  art  objects,  objects  hav¬ 
ing  a  collector’s  value,  and  scrap  and  waste  materials,  was  announced* 
The  prices  for  such  merchandise  were  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  price 
for  the  new  article  less  depreciation,  allowances  reflecting  the  de¬ 
crease  in  valtie  of  the  article,  or  a  price  equal  to  75  percent  of  the 
ln«T^Tmlm  price  for  the  new  article,  whichever  was  lower.  The  Reichs- 
stellen  for  Paper,  Iron  and  Steel,  Rubber  and  Asbestos  are  authorized 
to  fix  ma-riTBinn  prices  for  the  scrap  and  used  materials  within  their 
Jurisdiction.  However,  their  actions  must  be  approved  by  the  Price 
Commissioner.  Art  objects  and  objects  having  a  collector’s  value  ap¬ 
parently  are  exeiig>t  from  all  price  control. 


(2)  Agricultural  prices.  —  (^)  Comprehensive  control  of  agri¬ 
cultural  prices  dates  ba^  to  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Pood 
Estate  in  1933-34.  It  was  originally  Intended  to  protect  agriculture 
by  a  system  of  minimum  prices.  With  the  Institution  of  general,  cen¬ 
tralized  price  control,  agricultural  prices  came  under  the  Jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Price  Comnissioner.  Although  the  Commissioner  delegated 
price  powers  to  the  Ministry  of  Food  and  Agriculture,  the  Food  Estate 
and  its  subordinate  agencies,  still  he  is  the  final  authority  on  basic 
agricultural  price  policy. 

(b)  Prices  for  the  basic  agricultural  conmodities  are  es¬ 
tablished  foF  each  harvest  year.  For  many  products  there  are  fixed 
prices  (Festpreise)  which  are  legal  minimum,  as  well  as  maximum,  prices. 
They  may  be  uniform  prices  for  the  whole  Reich  or  for  regions  of  the 
Reich j  for  example,  there  are  about  20  price  regions  for  ryej  a  simi¬ 
lar  number  for  idieat;  14  for  barley;  2  for  edible  autumn  potatoes. 


(c)  Fixed  prices  are  used  only  at  the  agricultural  producer 
stage;  at  subsequent  stages  of  production  and  distribution,  maximum 
prices  are  fixed,  either  in  terms  of  specifically  named  maximum  prices  or 
in  terms  of  idiolesale  and  retail  maximum  mark-ups  over  cost. 


(3)  A<^"^niatered  Prices.— Cartel  price  agreements  and  all  other  price¬ 
fixing  private  agreements,  such  as  resale  price  mainten^ce  agrwments,  were 
subjected  to  the  provisions  of  the  Price-Stop  Decree  and  the  authority  of  the 
PrlL  commissioner.  The  approvsi  of  the  Price  Oomlss^n«  Is  rtiuiwd 
any  new  private  price  agreement  can  become  effectire  and  before  any  old  agree¬ 
ment  can  be  modified  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  buyer.  Cartel  prices  are 
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UBlfozm  prices  either  for  the  nation  or  for  each  region.  It  -ms  for¬ 
merly  the  practice  of  the  cartels  to  fix  prices  on  the  basis  of  the 
costs  of  the  highest-cost  cartel  member,  i^ter  the  issuance  of  the 
War  Economy  Decree,  the  Price  Comlss loner  required  that  cartel  prices 
be  based  on  the  costs  of  the  average-cost  cartel  member.  Subsequently, 
it  eas  required  that  the  costs  of  a  low  cost  meoibor  plus  an  **eff iclency 
premium^  be  used  as  the  basis*  In  1942  the  Price  Commissioner  threat¬ 
ened  to  cancel  the  cartel  contracts  of  those  cartels  itiich  failed  to 
reduce  prices  materially  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Instances  are  knoan 
of  reductions  in  cartel  prices  as  a  result  of  this  and  the  preceding 
measures.  Recently  the  system  of  *'group  prices**  has  been  inaugurated. 

(4)  GtoTernment  contracts.  —  (ii)  Azmament  prices  and  prices  for 
other  gOYemnent  contracts  were  originally  subject  to  the  Price-Stop 
Decree.  On  15  November  1938,  the  ^Ice  Commissioner  issued  a  directive 
which  came  to  be  known  as  the  R.P»0.  (Richtlinien  fur  die  Preisbildung 
bel  5ffentliohen  Auftragen) , prescribing  the  principles  upon  which  go¬ 
vernment  contract  prices  would  be  fixed.  The  price  decrees,  regula¬ 
tions,  and  orders  established  generally  wore  held  to  apply  to  govern¬ 
ment  contracts,  and  a  duty  was  imposed  on  the  contracting  agencies  to 
secure  compliance.  However,  it  was  provided  that  if,  because  of  the 
nature  of  a  particular  contract,  the  contracting  agency  could  not  de¬ 
termine  a  price  under  the  price-control  provisions  generally  applicable, 
or  if  the  agency  deemed  the  price  generally  applicable  to  be  too  high, 
it  could  fix  the  price  for  the  contract  according  to  the  principles 
anno\inced  by  the  Price  Cosmlss loner  on  18  November  1938  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  government  contract  prices  on  the  basls^of  costs.  These 
principles,  which  became  known  as  the  L.S.O.  (Leltsatze  fur  die  Preis- 
eimittlung  auf  Grund  der  Selbstkosten  bei  Leistungea  fur  offentliche 
Auf traggeber i  specify  the  allowable  items  of  cost  and  how  they  are.  to 
be  calculated.  Profits  are  restricted  to  a  specified  percentage- 
yield  on  a  rigidly  defined  **necessary**  capital.  Because  of  the  special 
problems  presented  by  the  constjnictlon  industry,  the  Price  Goimnlss lon¬ 
er,  on  25  Uay  1940,  issued  a  special  set  of  prineii»les  to  govern  the 
determination  of  government  construction  contract  prices  on  the  basis 
of  costs.  These  principles  became  known  as  L.S.B.O. 

(^)  The  contracting  agencies  were  directed  to  resort  to 
L.S.O.  priceT  only  in  exceptional  cases.  In  practice,  however,  prices 
in  almost  all  contracts  for  armaments  and  munitions  wsre  fixed  ac^ 
cording  to  the  L.S.O.  Ceiling  prices  generally  applicable  came  to  go¬ 
vern  only  in  those  fields  in  which  the  government  competed  as  a  pur¬ 
chaser  with  private  buyers.  To  escape  from  the  cost-plus  features  of 
the  L.S.O.,  to  achieve  a  uniformity  of  price  for  the  same  article 
manufactured  by  different  films,  and  to  reward  the  more  efficient, 
and  discourage  the  less  efficient,  producers,  the  Price  Conmiissioner 
and  the  Minister  of  Aormaments  and  War  Production,  on  2  February  1942, 
Jointly  issued  the  Order  on  the  Sstablishment  of  a  Uniform  and  Group 
Price  System  for  Government  Contracts.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
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Order  manufactureps  are  dirided  into  price  groups  depending  on  their 
costs  of  production*  In  some  cases,  the  price  sought  by  an  efficient 
producer  In  Price  Grroup  I,  consisting  of  those  producers  iidiose  costs 
come  vlthln  the  lowest  range,  Is  fixed  as  the  uniform  price  for  the 
category  of  war  materials  concerned*  In  other  cases,  where  the  supply 
of  the  higher-cost  producers  Is  essential,  as  many  as  five  group 
prices  are  fixed*  In  all  oases,  the  firms  In  Price  Group  I  given 
preferential  treatment  under  the  excess -profits  tax  and  priorities  In 
the  allocation  of  labor  and  materials*  Firms  are  free  to  apply  for 
reclassification  Into  lower-cost  groups* 

(c)  Uniform  and  group  prices  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Order  are  fixed  by  an  Arbeit sstab,  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
Price  Cosmlssloner  and  Minister  for  Armaments  and  War  Production* 

This  system  of  pricing  has  recently  been  extended  to  certain  consunsr- 
goods  Industries* 

(d)  A  decree  of  the  Price  Comaiss loner,  dated  11  August 
1943,  codified  the  rules  with  respect  to  the  pricing  of  government  con-  . 
tracts* 

(5)  Imports  and  exports*  —  (^)  For  most  goods  of  foreign  ori¬ 
gin,  the  Importer  Is  pezmltted  to  charge  the  price  he  paid  plus  the 
absolute  amounts  of  overhead  and  profit  he  obtained  in  comparable  busi¬ 
ness  transactions  during  1936*  The  Relchsstellen  are  authorized  to 
grant  exceptions  under  general  rules  approved  by  the  Price  Commissioner* 
To  prevent  the  prices  arrived  at  under  these  provisions  from  upsetting 
the  domestic  stabilization  program,  the  government  has  subsidized  some 

imports* 


For  goods  coming  from  Alsace-Lorraine,  Luxembourg,  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  France,  the  Importer  is  not  permitted  to 
charge  more  than  the  maximum  prices  prevailing  for  comparable  German 
goods  and  services*  Apparently  In  those  occupied  countries  the  Ger¬ 
mans  could  fix  export  prices  at  levels  which  would  enable  German  im¬ 
porters  to  Import  at  a  profit.  Here  too  the  Relchsstellen  were  author¬ 
ized  to  grant  exceptions  with  the  approval  of  the  Price  Commissi  oner* 

(c)  In  the  main,  exports  have  been  exempt  from  price  con¬ 
trol* 


(6)  other  sneolfle  price  regulatloi^.  —  There  are  numer^s 
other  price  TSiSIatlons  »liich  supersede  the  Price-St<^ 
fields  they  coTer.  These  regulations  use  a  variety  of  price-control 
methods,  of  which  the  following  are  the  major  types: 


( a)  UailM  mark-Aips  over  cost.  —  Kailpum  mark-ups  over 
cost  are  used  principally  at  the  retail  and  ifcolesale  levels.  They 
are  of  three  types: 
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i*  Specified  maximum  percentage a.  — 

This  type  of  control  is  used  for  ^olesale  and 
retail  sales  of  furniture  and  shoes  and  for  retail 
sales  of  textiles  and  textile  products  (including 
apparel). 

Base-period  percentages.  — 

vniolesale  trade  margins  in  the  textile  industry 
are  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  percentage 
margins  taken  during  a  specified  period  in  1939. 

If,  however,  the  base-period  margins  exceed  spe¬ 
cified  percentages,  the  approval  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Control  must  be  obtained. 

*tork-und -pfennig"  maximum  mark-ups.  — 

""  In  order  to  prevent  increases  in  costs  from  un¬ 
duly  increasing  the  price  to  consumer,  mark-ups 
are  sometimes  expressed  in  **mark-und-pfennig"  terms, 
rather  than  in  percentages.  Such  mark-ups  either 
are  unifom  and  specified  by  the  price-control  au¬ 
thority  or  are  based  on  the  "mark-^ind-pfennig" 
mark-ups  taken  by  each  seller  during  some  base 
period, 

(£.)  *lterk-UDd -pfennig"  maximum  prices*  —  Most  of  these 
price  regulations  are  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  Tbjere  are,  how¬ 
ever,  a  number  of  these  regulations  for  many  nonagri cultural  commodi¬ 
ties,  for  example,  matches  and  soap,  automobile  repair  and  towing 
services,  bricks,  wastepaper,  scrap  iron  and  steel,  and  silver  and 
silver  products, 

{q)  Other  formula  pricing.  —  Mark-up  over  cost  pricing 
is  one  kind  of  foxnula  pricing.  The  most  important  example  of  formula 
pricing  is,  of  course,  the  regulations  applicable  to  government  con¬ 
tracts,  (see  (4)  above).  Since  1939  maximum  prices  for  private  build¬ 
ing  construction  have  been  fixed  on  a  similar  bcLsis,  The  items  of  per¬ 
mitted  cost  are  specified  and  must  be  calculated  in  accordance  with 
the  accounting  rules  promulgated  by  the  trade  association.  The  allow¬ 
able  charges  for  overhead  and  profit  are  fixed  by  the  Price  Commissioner. 

b.  Individual  adjustmsnt  policy,  —  (1)  Section  3  of  the  Price-Stop 
Decree  provides  that  the  Price  Comnlssioner  or  his  delegates  may  grant 
individual  exceptions  or  adjustments  if  necessary  in  the  interest  at 
the  national  economy  or  to  avoid  special  hardship.  To  determine  whether 
individual  exceptions  are  authorized  under  the  provisions  of  all  the 
other  price  decrees,  regulations,  and  orders,  one  must  look  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  particular  decree,  regulation,  or  order  in  question. 

Iliere  is  no  uniform  policy  in  this  regard,  some  contain  provisions  au¬ 
thorizing  individual  exceptions  while  others  do  not.  In  many  eases 
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relief  to  individual  business  enterprises  has  been  granted  not  bj  way 
of  price  adjustment,  but  by  way  of  subsidy  either  directly  from  the 
government  or  from  an  equalization  fund.  (See  (o)  below)*  However, 
thousands  of  individual  price  adjxistments  have  been  granted. 

(2)  The  procedure  which  an  individual  firm  must  follow  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  an  adjustment  also  varies  and  is  specified  in  the  parti¬ 
cular  regulation,  decree,  or  order  which  contains  an  adjustment  pro¬ 
vision.  Sroept  in  the  few  cases  where  the  Price  Goowiiss loner  himself 
retains  Jurisdiction  (see  par*  2a(2)),  the  Offices  of  Price  Control 

'generally  assume  3?esponsibility  for  passing  on  applications  for  Indl-^^ 
vldual  adjustments.  Applications  in  the  first  instance  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  appropriate  group  of  the  Organization  of  Industry  and 
Trade  or  of  the  Food  Estate*  These  private  groups  examine  the  appli¬ 
cations  to  see  if  they  are  properly  made  out.  It  is  their  responsi¬ 
bility,  also,  to  consult  with  representatives  of  the  subsequent  stages 
of  production  and  distribution  and  to  infona  the  Office  of  Price  Con¬ 
trol  of  the  effect  the  proposed  price  increase  would  have  on  such  sub¬ 
sequent  stages.  The  applications  must  contain  detailed  information  as 
to  (a)  the  costs  of  producing  or  distributing  the  product  for  which  a 
price  increase  is  sought  and  (^)  total  sales  by  the  ax>plicant,  as  well 
as  sales  of  the  product  on  which  a  price  increase  is  sought;  it  must 
be  accompanied  by  balance  sheets,  prof  it— and -loss  statements,  and  tax 
returns  for  the  preceding  3  years. 

(3)  Although  the  Price  Coxnaissloner  has  repeatedly  emphasized 
the  need  for  applying  definite'  and  uniform  criteria  in  acting  on  ap¬ 
plications  for  indi'vidual  adjustment,  there  is  difficulty  in  ascer¬ 
taining  the  precise  criteria  whldi  determine  action.  Generally  it 
can  be  said  that  an  individual  adjustment  is  granted  only  idien  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  applicant  in  business  and  the  applicant’s  con¬ 
tinued  operation  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  national  econOTiy.  Thus, 
loss  on  a  particular  product  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  that  product  if  the  applicant’s  operations  as  a  liiole 
are  profitable.  Exceotions  iwhen  granted  are  of  limited  duration  and 
expressly  state  whether  and  to  what  extent  subsequent  stages  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  m^  pass  on  the  price  increase. 

c.  Subsidy  policy.  —  (1)  Subsidies  have  been  used  in  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  ways  to  maximize  the  production  and  importation  of  essential 
commodities,  secure  their  most  effective  geographic  distribution  at 

times  of  the  year,  at  the  same  time  maintain  price  stability* 

The  funds  for  subsidies  have  come  either  directly  from  the  Treasury  or 
from  ’’equalization  funds,”  to  which  members  of  the  particular  branches 
of  indxistry,  trade  or  agriculture  have  contributed.  Sometimes  subsi¬ 
dies  are  paid  partly  from  Treasury  funds  and  partly  from  equaliza¬ 
tion  funds.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1942  German  agricultural  subeldies 
amounted  to  about  RM  1  blUion.  Of  this,  RM  200  mllLion  came  from  equa¬ 
lization  Hinds,  idiile  RM  800  million  cams  from  Treasury  funds. 
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(2)  Oorernaent  siihsldles  often  take  the  fozm,  not  of  direct  pay- 
ments  fron  the  Traaeury,  hut  of  taz  reductions  or  reductions  in  the 
freight  rates  charged  by  the  Reich  RcUvayi  or  of  purchase-and-sale 
operations  conducted  at  a  loss*  By  the  use  of  e^ialiaatioa  funds^  the 
profits  of  the  nore  profitable  segments  of  the  economy  hate  been  draan 
upon  to  assist  the  leas  profitable  segpMnts  and  thereby  sTold  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  price  increases  or  goTeriomnt  subsidy  paj^menta*  The  latter 
object  ire  has  often  been  achieved  without  resort  to  an  equalization  fund 
by  permitting  a  price  increase  at  one  stage  of  production  or  distribu¬ 
tion  and  requiring  the  subsequent  stages  of  production  or  distribution, 
because  of  their  ferorable  profit  positions,  to  absorb  it.  In  some 
eases  equalization  iUnds  are  raised  by  contributions  from  the  more  pro¬ 
fitably  situated  producers  of  the  same  comaodity  made  by  the  less  pro¬ 
fitably  situated  who  are  able  to  show  they  need  subsidies  to  continue 

in  operation*  frequently,  however,  they  are  raised  by  contributions 
from  producers  in  industries  different  from  that  in  which  the  subsi¬ 
dized  producers  are  engaged*  Thus,  for  example,  contributions  have 
been  exacted  from  breweries  and  sugar  producers  to  finance  subsidies  for 
rye  producers*  Sven  in  these  oases,  an  atteiqpt  is  made  to  exact  con¬ 
tributions  from  those  industries  which  have  soma  relationship  to  the 
subsidized  segment  of  the  eoomomy;  thus  the  exaction  cannot  be  said  to 
be  idioUy  arbitrary*. 

(3)  Squalization  funds  are  usually  administered  by  the  appro¬ 
priate  Group,  the  food  Sstate,  or  Reiohsstelle,  idii^  in  turn  are  super¬ 
vised  by  the  Price  Commissioner  and  the  Reich  lUnistry  involved*  In 
some  eases,  the  Price  Comaissioner  directly  administers  the  equaliza¬ 
tion  fund*  If  the  subsidy  is  to  be  paid  by  the  government,  the  funds 
are  usually  turned  over  to  the  Reich  Soonomie  Chamber,  which  supervises 
all  the  industry  groups,  or  to  the  food  Estate* 

(4)  The  use  of  subsidies  has  been  expanded  since  1942*  In 
order  to  increase  agricultural  output,  premixims  are  paid  for  production 
in  excess  of  specified  mjnlmnw  quotas*  ^otas  have  been  fixed  for 
milk,  butter,  eggs,  poultry  and  honey* 

d*  Barter*  —  Because  of  the  serious  shortages  of  consumer  goods, 
people  became  increasingly  reluctant  to  part  with  any  goods  except  for 
other  goods*  feeling  that  the  growth  of  barter,  by  increasing  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  money  idiioh  could  compete  for  the  purchase  of  aonbartered  goods, 
would  have  inflationary  consequences,  the  authorities  attempted  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  to  eliminate  it  by  outlawing  it*  The  authorities  were  soon 
forced  to  accord  limited  recognition  to  barter,  and  legalized  barter  in 
second-hand  goods  not  subject  to  rationing*  Official  barter  offices 
were  set  up  in  municipalities  throughout  the  Reich*  By  1942  it  was  es¬ 
timated  that  there  were  1,000  such  offices*  Praotioally  all  second¬ 
hand  consumer  goods,  clothing,  furniture,  and  other  eonsxxmer  durable 
goods  are  bartered*  An  officieil  of  the  barter  office  fixes  the  price 
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for  every  article  offered  for  barter.  The  minlclpal  barter  offices 
ifBre  so  successful  that  permission  eas  granted  to  the  Trade  Group  for 
Private  Pann broking,  as  well  €is  to  the  retail  trade  generally,  to 
sot  up  private  barter  offices.  The  fees  idiich  they  are  peisnittod  to 
charge  are  regulated.  However,  most  barter  transactions  are  still  ef¬ 
fected  through  the  medium  of  newspaper  advertisements.  Rules  adopted 
by  the  Association  of  Publishers  permit  barter  advertisements  only  with 
regard  to  second-hand  goods  and  forbid  the  use  of  such  suppressions  as 
••new**  or  ••just  like  new."  The  advertisement  must  clearly  describe  the 
product,  and  the  person  advertising  mst  give  the  newspaper  his  name 
and  address  and  photograph.  Undoubtedly  an  appreciable  amount  of  il¬ 
legal  barter  in  new  goods  still  continues. 

e.  Measures  supplementing  price  control.  —  To  aid  the  enforcement 
of  price  control,  the  Price  Commissioner  has  issued  decrees  requiring 
detailed  record  keeping  and  price  posting.  In  the  interest  of  economi¬ 
cal  distribution,  particularly  in  the  case  of  food,  provisions  have 
been  made  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  middlemen.  To 
increase  the  supply  of  consumer  goods  and  to  prevent  hidden  price  in¬ 
creases  occasioned  by  quality  deterioration,  standardization  programs 
for  many  types  of  goods  have  been  put  into  effect,  principally  by  the 
agencies  controlling  production  and  sometimes  by  the  Price  Administra¬ 
tor  himself.  To  assist  price-control  administration  in  general,  the 
National  Group  "Industry"  prepared  unifoim  CSeneral  Rules  for  In^trlal 
Cost  Accounting  which  were  approved  and  made  mandatory  by  the  Minister 
of  Economics  and  the  Price  ConsJilssioner. 


f.  RecomeudatlonB.  —  (1)  Qqaeral.  —  (*)  To 
control  prices  has  been  rather  successful.  Between  1939  ^  1943 
index  of  utolosale  prloes  in  Gemany  increased  9.E  percent,  conj^d 
irtth  an  increase  of  23.5  percent  orer  the  same  ^riM 
States  and  66.6  percent  in  England.  Between  1939  and 
of-liTing  index  in  Germany  increased  11.3  percent,  cornered  with  ^  i 
crease  of  36  percent  OT.r  the  same  period  in  the  United  StatMm 
28.4  percent  in  Great  Britain.  TShlle  the 

dices  nay  be  questioned  (the  indices  in  England  and  the  United  Stat^ 

hare  also  been  attacked),  there  is  no  doubt  ^lllter- 

achloTeBent  conqiares  faTorably  with  the  record  of  all  major  belllger 

duts . 

(b)  In  the  unlikely  erent  that  the  controls  Imposed  by 

the  Nazis  do^not  break  down  before  Germany  is  actually  occupied,  and 

Te  ^oLsale  price  and  cosW41rtng  indices  . 

ihere  they  are  now,  the  goal  of  military  gorernront 

prices  neL  the  existing  lerels.  Hie  Military  orders 

in  sffsct  sU  prics  dscress,  regulations,  and  orders 

issued  by  the  Price  Commissioner  and  the  other  anthorltlM 
J^fp^rs  ^e  delegated.  (Although  the  War  Economy  Decree  itself 


may  be  repealed,  all  price  actions  taken  thereiinder  shoiild  be  main¬ 
tained.)  Military  Government  should  further  retain  controls  that 
supplement  price  control,  such  as  unifoim  rules  for  accounting  and 
stsmdardization  of  products.  On  the  liiole,  Military  Government  au¬ 
thorities  should  accept  the  existing  price  controls  and  concentrate 
all  their  efforts  upon  enforcement^  making  modifications  when  ne¬ 
cessary.  New  price  regulations  will  be  necessary  as  consumer-goods 
production  is  resumed*  The  Price-Stop  Tecree  would  be  liiolly  inap¬ 
plicable  to  these  goods,  the  production  of  which  may  have  been  dis- 

contimed  for  many  years  and  many  of  \fiilch  may  be  new  types  of  goods. 

(£)  It  is  possible  that  considerable  pressure  will  be 
exerted  by  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor  to  force  price  and  TWige 
increases.  Industry  may  ezpect  some  relaxation  of  controls  to  ac- 

conqpany  the  overthrow  of  the  Nazis.  For  some  time  agriculture  has 

been  complaining  that  faim  prices  are  unfavorably  out  of  line  with 
industrial  prices  and  that  farm  prices  must  be  increased  to  main¬ 
tain  the  proper  relationship*  From  1933  on,  the  general  wage  level 
was  kept  down,  although  the  cost  of  living  from  1933  to  1943  has  in¬ 
creased  approximately  80  percent.  Average  weekly  incomes  have  in¬ 
creased  substantially  because  wartime  Jobs  are  classified  at  higher  ~ 
rates  and  longer  hours  are  worked.  With  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
unemployment  will  probably  return,  hours  of  work  may  decline,  and  the 
available  Jobs  may  be  at  lower-rate  classifications.  As  a  result, 
average  weekly  incomes  may  decline  drastically  and  pres  sums  for  wage 
increases  may  mount.  Bven  if  such  pressures  should  develop,  the  Al¬ 
lied  authorities  should  resist  them.  It  should  be  explained  to  the 
German  people  that  such  an  attempt  is  merely  an  anti -inflat  ion  mea¬ 
sure  and  does  not  mean  that  Military  Government  either  approve  or 
disapprove  the  existing  relationships  between  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  prices  and  among  wages,  prices,  and  profits  generally. 

(^)  It  is  likely  that  the  inflation  controls  imposed  by 
the  Nazis  will  have  broken  down  even  before  the  Allied  authorities 
occupy  Germany.  The  Nazis  themselves  may  relax  the  controls  and  per¬ 
mit  prices  to  go  up  legfily.  But  even  if  the  Nazis  hold  on  to  the 
existing  legal  controls  to  the  end,  the  likelihood  is  that  they  will 
be  Ignored  mors  and  more  and  that  the  Nazis  will  be  unable  to  ehforce 
the  legal  ceilings.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  price  and  rationing 
controls  iri.ll  break  dom  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  wage  controls* 
The  task  of  the  authorities,  therefore,  will  probably  not  be  to  take 
over  inflation  controls  which  are  functioning  fairly  well,  but  to  gain 
control  over  a  situation  lAiich  has  gotten  out  of  hand*  Inned lately 
Military  Government  will  be  forced  to  decide  not  only  the  absolute  le¬ 
vels  at  which  it  will  seek  to  stabilize  industrial  and  agricultural 
prices,  wages,  and  rents,  but  also  the  relationships  between  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  prices  and  between  wages,  prices,  and  profits 
generally. 
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(^)  It  would  be  erbreinely  difficult  to  roll  back  prices  in 
the  face  of  strong  inflationary  pressures.  The  situation  nay  be  such 
that  the  authorities  will  have  to  accept  the  general  level  of  prices 
prevailing  at  the  tine  of  occupation  and  assume  the  task  of  preventing 
further  increase.  If  it  is  decided  that  this  mist  be  done,  the  me¬ 
thod  of  doing  it  must  be  carefully  considered.  A  new  freeze  of  prices 
prevailing  at  the  time  of  occupation  would  not  only  be  idiolly  unen¬ 
forceable  but  would  operate  to  the  benefit  of  those  liio  chsirged  the 
higgle  at  illegal  prices.  To  effect  a  wholesale  upward  adjustment  in 
prices  in  a  fair  manner  without  making  price  control  unenforceable,  a 
regulation  could  be  issued  increasing  all  legal  maTlmum  prices  by  a 
flat  percentage.  The  flat  percentage  should  be  equal  to  the  percent¬ 
age  by  which  it  is  estimated  that  prices,  in  general,  have  actually 
increased  above  the  legal  prices.  This  would  bring  certain 

prices  below  their  current  levels  and  permit  others  to  go  above  their 
c\urrent  levels* 

(f)  If  the  attempt  to  reduce  prices  is  abandoned,  and  an 
upward  adjustment  in  legal  marl  mum  prices  is  made,  the  authorities 
must  concern  themselves  with  the  resulting  relationships  between  wages 
and  prices  and  between  agricultural  and  indfis trial  prices.  Obviously 
there  is  no  oosmon  agreement  on  what  such  relatlonrfiips  should  be. 

But  Military  Government  should  so  fix  these  relationships  that  at 
least  they  permit  attainment  of  the  limited  objectives  of  Military  Go¬ 
vernment  • 


(g)  It  is  in  the  Interest  of  Military  Government  to  main¬ 
tain  general  security  by  preventing  mass  privation.  This  involves 
stabilizing  the  prices  of  the  necessities  of  life  at  levels  which 
bring  those  commodities  within  the  practical  reach  of  wage  and  salary 
earners.  If  prices  of  essential  commodities  do  not  correspond  with 
wage  and  salary  levels,  and  cannot  be  reduced,  wages  and  salaries 
should  be  sdjusted  to  prevent  great  hardship.!/  Military  Governa^nt 
should  also  insure  that  the  prices  of  essential  conaiodltles  bought 
by  fanner.,  both  for  use  In  farm  production  and  for 
tion,  are  stabilized  at  levels  which  bring  those  comO^it^s  with^ 
the  roach  of  the  farmer.  If  the  prices  at  essential  comodltles  do 
not  corroepond  with  the  lerel  of  agricultural  income  and  cannot  be 
reduced,  agricultural  income  shoiOd  be  Increased. 

fh)  Mnally,  since  the  goremment  of  the  occupying  to- 
thorities  wlTl  bo  Judged  by  the  goTsmed  to  a  laiSe  extent 
sis  of  whether  it  Is  exacting  equality  of  sacrifice,  a 
^Luo^ir^ouia  b.  establlshad  which  mahes  profiteering  Impossible. 

1/  For  details  see  CItII  Affairs  Guide, -"Wages.  Hours,  and  worxrng 
d  it  ions  of  Industrial  Lfibor  in  Germany"* 


(2)  Barter*  —  It  is  recomended  that  the  barter  offices  be 
continued  in  operation.  "While  it  is  true  that  the  withdrawal  of  com¬ 
modities  from  the  money  economy  is  inflationary,  to  the  extent  that 
barter  increases  the  supply  of  consumer  goods  in  actual  use,  it  is  not 
inflationary.  Until  stabilization  seems  fairly  assured,  prohibition 
of  barter  in  second-hand  goods  not  subject  to  rationing  will  probably 
not  induce  people  to  sell  such  goods  at  the  legal  maximum  prices  to 
the  same  extent  that  they  are  induced  to  part  with  them  in  bartering 
transactions.  In  addition  to  barter  in  second-hand  goods,  it  should 
bo  possible  to  expemd  the  use  of  industrial  products  as  an  incentive 
for  increasing  the  flow  of  foodstuffs  from  the  farms  to  urban  col¬ 
lection  centers.  These  industrial  products  could  be  offered  to  farm— 

■  ers  through  regular  channels  of  trade  against  delivery  of  agricultural 
products.  Such  barter  operations  would  increase  the  volume  of  goods 
marketed  through  legal  channels.^ 

4.  Enforcement  of  Price  Control 

a.  Existing  organization  of  enforcement.  —  (1)  Section  3  of  the 
Act  to  Carry  Out  the  Four-Year  Plai  provides  that  violations  of  the 
price-control  decrees,  regulations,  and  orders  are  punishable  by  fine 
or  imprisonment  or  both®  No  upper  limit  is  placed  on  the  amount  of 
the  fines  which  can  be  ln^osed  by  the  Price  CobbIss loner*  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  goods  which  are  the  subject  of  the  illegal  transaction  are 
liable  to  cozifiscation  by  the  government.  The  Price  ComBLissioner  is 
further  authorized  to  close  the  business  enterprise  in  which  the  vio¬ 
lation  occurred,  either  permanently  or  for  a  stated  period  of  time, 
depending  on  the  seriousness  of  the  violation,  or  to  forbid  the  enter¬ 
prise  from  selling  the  commodities  in  connection  with  which  the  vio¬ 
lation  occurred.  He  is  also  authorized  to  prohibit  individuals  fro® 
engaging  in  any  activity  in  the  trade  in  which  they  coBsiit  a  viola¬ 
tion.  On.  3  June  1939  a  penal  decree  ("Ferordnung  uber  Strafen  und 
3t rafver f ahrea  bei  Zuwiderhandlunge  gegen  Preisyorschriften)  was  en¬ 
acted  which  punishes  the  Intentional  or  negiigent  violation  of  price 
control  by  ia^risonaent  (up  to  five  years)  and  fines  without  limit* 

An  amendment  to  this  Decree  of  28  August  1941  requires  the  violator 
to  pay  to  the  federal  government  the  excess  over  the  mflYlimia  price 
which  he  charged.  Tiolators  may  also  be  punished  as  Volks chadllnge 
and  put  to  death. 

(2)  As  indicated  above,  the  responsibility  for  enforcement  is 
lodged  primarily  in  the  Offices  of  Price  Enforcement,  which  in  turn 
have  delegated  their  enforcement  powers  to  subordinate  local  agen¬ 
cies.  The  Price  CosBilssioner  has  also  delegated  to  these  local  agen¬ 
cies  the  power  to  close  business  enterprises  for  a  definite  period  of 

2/  See  Olvll  Affairs  Guide,  *^ood  Program  for  Germany  during  the  Pe- 

rlod  of  Occupation.** 
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tlse  and  to  prohibit  partictilar  business  activities*  These  local 
agencies  use  the  State  Police  (nhich  includes  the  Pural  Police)  as 
well  as  the  Secret  State  Police  (the  Gestapo)  and  the  Municipal  Po¬ 
lice*  In  addition,  the  Offices  of  Price  Enforcement  employ  their 
own  inspectors  to  patrol  the  stores  and  markets*  In  the  cities, 
municipeJ.  inspectors,  also  Imown  as  **Food  Police”  and  *Tiarket  Police,” 
help  to  enforce  price  control*  In  Berlin,  for  example,  the  Police 
President  has  set  up  in  various  sections  of  the  city  so-called  bases 
idiich  function  as  price  offices  with  authority  to  close  business  en¬ 
terprises  for  some  days  and  to  impose  small  fines*  Das  Reidi  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  typical  enforcement  procedure;  "If  a  re¬ 
tailer  has  violated  a  price  statute,  the  procedure  taken  against  him 
gets  quickly  under  way*  Either  he  is  summoned  the  same  day  -  -  -  or 
■yie  following  day  for  the  so-called  'submission  trial**  If  the  re¬ 
tailer  pleads  guilty  and  promises  to  avoid  any  further  violations  in 
future,  the  case  is  dismissed  with  a  fine  corresponding  to  his  income* 
This  fine  does  not  have  the  character  of  a  j>enalty*  Other  cases  go 
before  criminal  courts,  grave  cases  before  the  special  courts*  Insig¬ 
nificant  cases  are  settled  by  consent  decrees  before  the  administra¬ 
tive  agencies.  The  fines  vary  from  20  BM  to  several  hundred  RM*  iSie 
highest  amount  paid  by  consent  decree  was  PM  300,000,  which  was  volun¬ 
tarily  offered  in  Western  Germai^r  as  an  amends  for  grave  offenses 
against  price  statutes.” 


(3)  The  Special  Courts  (Sondergerichte) *  established  by  the 
Act  of  21  March  1933,  are  courts  of  final  resort*  Appeal  may  be  taken 
from  the  decisions  of  the  regular  lower  criminal  courts  to  the  next 
higher  criminal  court.  The  local  government  prosecuting  attorney  w 
demand  trial  before  the  Special  Courts  if,  in  his  opinion,  the^bllc 
Interest  will  be  served  thereby*  Furthermore,  the  regilar  courts  w 
submit  any  case  to  the  Special  Courts  if  they  are  of  the  opinion  the 
case  wEirrants  such  submission. 


(4)  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  judicial 
review  of  any  price-control  decree,  regulation,  or  order.  The 
Commissioner  and  the  agencies  subordinate  to  him  are  supreme  in  this 
regard  and  their  decrees,  regulations,  and  orders  are  mandatory  on 
all  other  administrative  agencies  and  on  the  courts* 

b.  Reoonmealations.  -  (D  Problems  of  enforoe^nt  ^  ^“8 

the  most  importsnt  aod  difficult  that  Military  ^er^nt  wiU^^ 
to  face.  The  military  occupation  of  Genaany  irill 
suspension  and  drastic  reorganization  of  the 
VfiS  this  the  existing  structure  of  procedures  ^ 
enforcement  of  prioe  controls  .ill  be  greatly 
vernment  will  have  to  devis.  its  oan 
system  of  penalties.  It  is  intended  here  o^y  to 
suggestions  as  to  vdiat  elements  of  the  existing  sys  e 


retained  and  vdiat  modifications,  if  any,  should  be  made.  The  Nazi  sys¬ 
tem  of  penalties  for  violation  is  severe  and  it  has  been  rather  successful 
in  securing  compliance*  Military  Government  should  not  hesitate  to  be 
severe  where  the  situation  so  warrants.  The  system  of  administrative 
fines  imposed  by  local  price  authorities  should  be  continued,  though 
limits  should  be  placed  upon  the  amount  of  the  fine  under  various  cir¬ 
cumstances*  This  system  makes  it  possible  to  take  speedy  action  against 
violators  and  to  fit  the  punishment  to  the  crime*  Goods  which  are  the 
subject  of  illegal  transactions  should  continue  to  be  liable  to  confis¬ 
cation  by  the  authorities.  The  power  of  the  Price  Commissioner  and  his 
delegates  to  close  offending  business  enterprises,  to  forbid  the  sale 
of  particular  commodities,  and  to  prevent  violators  from  engaging  in  cer¬ 
tain  business  activities,  should  be  preserved*  Violators  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  required  to  pay  to  the  government  the  excess  over  the  maxl-s 
mum  price  which  they  charged*  In  flagrant  cases,  violators  should  be 
imprisoned. 

(2)  The  most  difficult  problems  that  will  confront  Military 
Government  authorities  will  arise  not  in  devising  a  system  of  penalties 
for  the  violation  of  price  controls  but  in  securing  general  compliance 
and  apprehending  the  violators*  Military  Government  authorities  will 
be  confronted  with  the  task  of  thoroughly  reorganizing  the  city,  county, 
and  state  police  system  ( see  Civil  Affairs  Guide  ’’Police  and  Public 
Safety  in  Germany")  •  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether,  in  the  first 
stage  of  military  occupation,  the  resources  of  the  new  police,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  military  police  of  the  Military  Government  authorities 
and  the  reliable  price  inspectors  of  the  Offices  of  Price  Supervision 
and  the  various  Biuniclpalities,  will  be  adequate  to  secure  compliance 
with  price  control  and  combat  black  markets*  Certainly  the  Military 
Government  authorities  should  be  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  and  devote  all  their  available  resources  to  cope  with  it*  But  to 
be  successful  they  must  be  prepared  to  enroll  the  people  in  the  fight 
against  inflation*  Thus,  as  soon  as  possible  the  Military  Government 
authorities  should  delegate  responsibility  for  the  administration  end 
enforcement  of  price  control  to  representatives  of  the  German  people. 

Even  during  the  first  stage  of  military  occupation,  committees  repre¬ 
senting  industry  and  the  consumer  should  be  appointed  to  advise  the 
Military  Government  authorities  on  all  phases  of  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  price  control*  To  obtain  consumer  representation, 
the  authorities  should  look  to  the  trade  unions,  which,  during  the 
first  stage,  may  be  the  only  groups  able  to  represent  the  consumer 
interest  effectively*  If  and  as  consumers*  cooperative  associations  are 
organized  in  (Jermany,  their  representatives  should  also  take  their  place 
on  the  consumers*  advisory  committees*  These  committees  and  the  trade 
unions  should  be  organized  on  a  local  basis  to  assist  in  the  tasks  of 
enforcement*  In  the  first  place  they  can  undertake  to  explain  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Military  Government  to  the  people  whom  they  represent 
and  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  people  for  these  activities*  Afld, 
equally  important,  they  can  undertake  to  enlist  the  people  whom  they 
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represent  as  "price  watchers"  to  patrol  the  markets  and  stores  and  re¬ 
port  violations.  This  work  should  be  organized  as  rapidly  as  possible 
for  it  is  the  utmost  importance  to  the  success  of  the  anti -Inflation 
program* 


SECTION  n.  RENT  CONTROL 


5.  Legislation 


a.  Exist.  —  (1)  Rent  control  in  Germany  has  existed  since  World 
War  I.  The  Reich  Rent  Act  (^ichsmietengesetz)  of  24  March  1922 »  and 
the  Tenants*  Protection  Act  (Mieterschutzgesetz)  of  1  June  1923,  which 
codified  legislation  passed  during  World  War  I,  are  still  in  effect, 
though  they  have  been  modified  and  implemented  since  the  dates  of  their 
passage.  The  Reich  Rent  Act  fixed  the  maxi  mum  rental  for  space  in 
buildings  completed  before  1  July  1918,  in  terms  of  a  percentage  of  the 
rental  charged  on  1  July  1914.  Since  1  Janueiry  1932,  the  maxi  mum  per¬ 
centage  has  been  110  percent.  The  Tenants*  Protection  Law  is  designed 
to  protect  tenants  against  eviction  and  provides  that  no  tenant  may  be 
evicted  without  the  approval  of  a  special  tenants’  court  (Mieteinig— 
ungssimt}  before  whom  proceedings  for  eviction  must  be  brought.  Further¬ 
more,  it  provides  that  a  landlord  may  institute  proceedings  for  evic¬ 
tion  only  if  the  tenant  {^)  has  failed  to  pay  rent  for  more  than  a 
month,  or  (J^  is  guilty  of  misconduct  or  has  treated  the  premises  badly, 
or  (c)  has  made  inappropriate  use  of  the  premises,  or  (d)  has  sublet 
without  permission,  or  (£)  if  the  landlord  himself  desires  to  use  the 
premises.  Since  the  war  it  has  been  provided  that  the  last  ground  is 
valid  only  if  the  landlord  can  diow  that  he  has  such  urgent  need  of  the 
premises  that  it  would  be  a  serious  injustice  not  to  permit  him  to  oc¬ 
cupy  them.  It  has  also  been  provided  that,  in  the  event  of  a  tenant *3 
death,  his  heir,  if  living  in  the  tenant*s  home,  succeeds  to  the 
tenant*  s  right  in  the  premises. 


(2)  Originally  all  business  as  well  as  all  residential  premises 
were  subject  to  the  provisions  of  these  two  acts.  Hoover,  both  acts 
authorized  the  State  authorities  to  ezempt  business  premises  firom 
their  provisions.  In  1926  Prussia  eierolsed  this  authority  and  the 
other  states  followed  suit.  On  18  April  1936,  both  Acts  were  egress ly 

amended  to  exclude  business  premises,  the 

unit,  in  1931  the  larger  residential  dwellings  were  exempted  from  the 

provisions  of  the  Reich  Rent  Act'e 

f3l  The  Price-Stop  Decree  of  26  November  1936,  brought  under 
control  ail  rents  not  subject  to  the  Eel  oh  R“*/“**  f 
oompletad  after  1  July  1918  of  f 

Of  all  business  premises.  Rent  Increases  xeaxu 

ness  premises  are  permitted  only  on  the  speolf.o  epproval  of  the 
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appropriate  price  authority,  and  then  only  if  a  case  for  an  increase 
is  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  hardship  clause  of  the  Price-Stop 
Decree*  Furthermore,  by  a  decree  of  the  Price.  Commissioner,  dated 
10  Asiril  1939,  tenants  in  premises  brought  under  control  by  the  Price- 
Stop  Decree  were  afforded  protection  against  umwarranted  eviction*  Any 
tenant  who  is  given  notice  to  vacate  may  protest  the  notice,  in  which 
event  the  landlord  must  obtain  the  approval  of.  the  appropriate  price 
agency  to  evict  the  tenant*  The  price  agency  will  refuse  to  grant  its 
approval  if  the  tenant  can  diow  that  eviction  would  cause  him  consider¬ 
able  h€u:dship*  However,  it  will  grant  its  approval  if  the  landlord  con¬ 
sents  to  compensate  the  tenant  for  the  moving  and  other  expenses  that 
would  be  incurred  by  the  tenant  in  vacating,  and  to  grant  the  tenant 
the  necessary  time  to  find  other  premises. 

(4)  Further  protection  to  tenants  is  afforded  by  the  Reich  Law 
on  Exactions  (Reichsleistungsgesetz)  of  1  September  1939,  and  the 
First  Reich  Decree  on  Grant s-in-Aid  (Srster  Reichsbeihilfeerlass)  of 

8  March  1943*  The  Law  on  Exactions  authorizes  local  authorities  to 
requisition  facilities  for  billeting  purposes*  Persons  provided  with 
dwellings  under  the  provisions  of  this  law  may  not  be  evicted  except 
with  the  approval  of  the  municipal  billeting  office.  The  law  also  regu¬ 
lates  the  rents  which  are  to  be  paid  for  such  dwellings*  The  Decree 
on  Grants-in-Aid  provided  for  direct  government  assistance  to  persons 
idio  move  away  from  localities  where  housing  facilities  are  inadequate* 

The  government  contributes  from  50  to  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  mov¬ 
ing,  depending  upon  the  need  of  the  mover*  Moreover,  if  the  mover 
cannot  find  a  new  dwelling  at  the  rental  he  formerly  paid,  or  if  he 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  satisfied  with  the  dwelling  which  is  available 
at  the  former  rental  and  consequently  must  pay  a  higher  rental,  the 
government  will  pay  the  difference  betireen  the  forioBr  and  present  rental 
for  a  period  of  3  years  (for  a  fuller  discussion  of  these  laws,  see 
Civil  Affairs  Guide,  "Housing  and  Building  Materials  in  Germany;  B  Ad¬ 
ministration")  * 

(5)  Persons  supplied  with  dwellings  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Decree  for  Supply  of  Housing  Space  for  the  Bombed-Out  Population  (Yerord- 
nung  2air  V/ohnraumversorgung  der  Luf  tkriegsbetroffenen  Bevolkerund ) ,  of 

21  June  1943,  are  not  protected  against  eviction  under  the  Tenants*  Pro¬ 
tection  Law  or  any  other  law.  If  such  persons  are  evicted,  however, 
the  municipality  is  under  a  duty  to  provide  other  dwellings.  Persons 
supplied  with  dwellings  under  the  provisions  of  the  Decree  for  the  Regu¬ 
lation  of  Housing  Space  (Yerordnxmg  zur  Wohnraumlenkung) ,  of  27  February 
1943,  are  protected  against  evictions  under  the  Tenants*  Protection  Law* 
(For  a  fuller  discussion  of  these  decrees  see  Civil  Affairs  Guide, 
"Housing  and  Building  Materials  in  Germany;  B*  Administration.") 

b*  Recommendations.  —  The  existing  legislation,  vdiich  in  the  main 
has  been  in  effect  for  more  than  20  years,  seems  to  be  adequate*  The 
Military  Government  authorities  should  Immediately  ratify  the  existing 
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legislation  on  rent  and  eviction  control  and  function  within  that  frame¬ 
work.  The  only  modifications  that  are  recommended  are  the  extension  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Tenants*  Protection  Act  to  persons  supplied  with 
dwellings  under  the  Decree  for  the  Supply  of  Housing  Space  for  the 
Bombed-Out  Population,  and  the  extension  of  the  protection  of  the  Reich 
Rent  Act  and  Tenants*  Protection  to  persons  deprived  of  such  protection 
by  the  various  Nazi  discriminatory  laws.  Even  of  the  authorities  make 
an  upward  adjustment  in  the  legal  maximum  price  and  wage  levels,  no  sub¬ 
stantial  adjustments  in  rents  will  be  required* 

6.  Administration* 

Since  1936,  the  administration  of  rent  (and  eviction)  control  has 
been  the  responsibility  of  the  Price  Commissioner*  In  practice,  com¬ 
plete  authority  has  been  delegated  to  the  city  and  county  price  offices, 
who  thus  administer  the  controls  over  rents  for  both  residential  and 
business  premises.  This  administrative  organization  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  by  Military  Government. 
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^  SUMMARY 

Controls  over  the  distribution  of  consumer  goods  were  initiated  m 
Nazi  Germany  some  years  before  the  war.  Production  was  restncted, 
legal  channels  of  trade  established,  inventory  and  other  records  re¬ 
quired,  the  use  of  storage  and  transportation  facilities  regulated,  and 
prices  fixed.  Rationing  was  introduced  August  27, 1939.  During  the 
war  many  retail  and  wholesale  establishments  have  been  closed  down, 
the  salvage  program  intensified,  barter  trade  put  under  official  ref¬ 
lation,  and  rationing  tightened  and  extended  to  additional  commodities 

and  services.  ,  ,  ,  »  t  -i* 

The  Reich  Ministry  for  Economics  has  charge  of  distributing  and 

rationing  such  consumer  goods  and  services  as  the  Ministry  for  Arma¬ 
ment  and  War  Production  allocates  for  the  civihan  economy,  feubject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Minister  for  Economics,  the  distribution  f  d 
rationing  program  for  each  commodity  or  sef  ice  is  ordinarily  det^- 
mined  by  the  Reich  Office  {ReichsstelU)  for  the  industry  that  produces 
the  goods  or  provides  the  service.  The  Reich  Offices  are  composed  of 
the  leaders  of  the  various  industries.  . 

Details  of  the  rationing  programs  are  handled 
Economic  Bureaus  {La>nd£^vnrtschaftsamter  and  Wirtschaftsamtei^ 
of  the  Ministry.  They  issue  ration  cards  and  acquisition  permite,  f  d 
in  the  case  of  institutional  consumers,  special  purchase  certificates. 
Through  an  exchange  of  purchase  certificates  for  consumer  coupons 
(surrendered  by  the  retailers)  and  through  an  exchange  of 
purchase  certificates  for  purchase  certificates  (siyrendered  ^7  the 
wholesalers)  they  control  the  distribution  of  g(^s  f rom  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  the  retailer.  Mass  consumers,  such  ^  Nazi  Party  ^ ^mations, 
obtain  their  allotments  through  special  certificates  issued  directly  by 

we  divided  into  categories,  according  to  their  physi- 

olSrSs,  Aeir  function  in  thenar  e^nomy,  al^  accortog 

teTSeir  nationality,  race,  religion,  and  political  ^ceptability.  Som 

crrnnnt;  have  suffered  from  systematic  discrimmation. 

^Clothing  and  textiles  were  originally  rationed  on  a  point 

shorties  lave  become  so  acute  that  they.can  now  b?  P?f 

with  an  acquisition  permit  issued  on  an  individual  basis,  r  o^twea 

has  been  on  this  basis  ever  since  1939.  Soap,  coal,  petroleim  , 

nas  Deen  on  ims  ua  nards  with  coupons  for  specified 


^iXnTScIrSly  me^^^ 

of  barterTCnd  hand  goi^is,  it  has  been  put  under  regulation ;  and 

official  and  semiofficial  barter  shops  have  been 

Tbp  Reich  Offices  and  Economic  Bureaus  employ  inspectors 

that  regulations  are  obeyed  by  manufacturers,  dea  add 

The  SS  and  other  Nazi  Party  groups,  such  as  the  Blockwardens,  aaa 
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terror  to  the  enforcement  machinery.  Penalties  for  violations  are 

S6V6r©* 

After  German  defeat  there  will  probably  be  a  considerable  period 
of  continued  shortages,  accentuated  by  military  destruction,  transpor¬ 
tation  difficulties,  partial  break-down  of  controls,  mass  movement  of 
peoples,  discontinuance  of  many  imports,  and  the  OTowth  of  black 
markets  and  other  incidents  of  actual  or  threatened  innation.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  consumer  goods  will  require  strict  controls. 

Allied  Authorities  should  supervise  the  reorganization  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  that  administer  the  distribution  program,  to  insure  that  Nazi 
elements  are  removed  and  Nazi  policies,  propaganda,  and  prac¬ 
tices  (including  the  leadership  principle,  racial,  r^igious,  and  ideolog¬ 
ical  discriminations,  and  terrorism)  eradicated.  The  reorganized  in¬ 
stitutions  should  be  made  responsible  both  to  the  supervising  Allied 
Authorities  and  to  the  German  people  for  carrying  out  a  fair  and 
democratic  program,  which  should  aim  to : 

а.  sustain  the  population  in  essential  civilian  commodities  on  an 
equitable,  though  perhaps  a  subsistence,  basis ; 

б.  make  such  commodities  available  as  incentives  for  food  produces ; 

c.  provide,  as  soon  as  practicable,  some  quantities  of  such  commodi¬ 
ties  for  liberated  areas  and,  so  far  as  may  necessary,  for  the  occupy¬ 
ing  forces ;  ^  ,  .  j  i  • 

avoid  unnecessary  burdens  on  United  Nations  supplies  and  ship- 

ping.  .... 

All  outstanding  purchase  certificates  for  Party  formations  and  simi¬ 
lar  mass  consumers  and  all  outstanding  acquisition  permits  for  indi¬ 
viduals  should  be  promptly  canceled;  new  certificates  and  permits 
^ould  be  issued  promptly  to  groups  and  persons  in  greatest  need, 
including  victims  of  military  destruction  and  Nazi  intermnent  or 
discrimination.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  providing  in¬ 
centive  goods  to  fcKxi  producers. 

All  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  Nazi  Party  formations  and  of  me 
German  armed  forces  should  be  seized  and  made  available  for  civilian 
distribution  in  Germany  and  in  lib^ated  areas. 

This  Guide  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  following  related 
Civil  Affairs  Guides: 

Textiles  in  Gerrmmy 
Leather  amd  Footweair  in  Germamf 
Coal  Prod/action  and  Distribution  in  Germany 
Oil  AUocalion  amd  Distribution  for  Cimlian  Consmuftion  in 
Germany 

Electric  Power  Systems  of  Germany 

Food  Administration  for  Germany  During  the  Period  of  Occu¬ 
pation 

Preservation  and  Use  of  Key  Records  in  Germany 
General  Principles  for  the  Dissolution  of  the  Nazi  Party  and 
the  Eliminalion  of  the  N azis 

PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  DISTRIBUTING  AND  RATIONING 

CONSUMER  GOODS 

General 

As  early  as  1934  the  Nazi  authorities  began  to  regulate  the  use  of 
scarce  raw  materials  and  to  divert  goods  to  war  purposes  by  intro- 
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ducing  controls  over  distribution  of  finished  products,  as  well  as  mer 
the  allocation  of  strategic  materials  for  production.  The  pij)duction 
of  some  types  of  consumer  goods  was  prohibited,  the  use  of  various 
raw  mateSls  was  prohibited  or  restricted,  a  system  of  priorities  w  as 
eSshed.  stocks  of  raw  materials  and  finis^ied  goods  were  confis- 
fated,  production  quotas  were  set,  quality  and  styles  were  standard¬ 
ized  and  salvage  measures  adopted.  Reich  Offices  {Reichsstelhn) 

were  Sablishel  as  over-all  planning  and  ^Pf^^tllv  or 

of  the  major  industries  in  Germany,  including  industries  wholly  oi 

Tiartlv  devoted  to  the  production  of  civilian  goods. 

^  In  aSon  to  such  production  controls,  various  expedients  were 
introduced  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  finished  products, 
consumer  goods.  ^Such  measures  included  licensing  of  dealep,  re^- 
latinff  the  use  of  storage  and  transportation  facilities,  designating 
'regaTiamreS  of  trade  And  imposing  a  system  o, 

Maximum  prices  were  fixed  at  each  stage  of  Production  ^ 
tiou  and  nenalties  were  imposed  for  price  violations.  Kationing  oi 
cOTSumer  goods  was  established  just  Lfore  the  war  on  August  2i, 
19S9  bv  the  “Act  for  the  Assurance  of  the  Necespties  of  Life  to  the 
rlrmaii  Peoplt ’’  as  a  final  step  to  complete  the  circle  of  control. 

As  the  war  progressed,  new  emergencies  arose  that  called  for  spe¬ 
cial  m^suTL.  War  Relief  Program  (Kriegsauflageprograi^) 

was  evolved  in  1942,  in  an  attempt  to  supply  consumer  goods  m 
bombed  areas  Provisions  were  made  for  replacement  of  lost  ratio 

Sld^Sf  Ts"b=^^^^  elosmg 

trade  and  dealers  in  second-hand  articles. 

Administr  ’  lOAfi  flip  Reich  Ministry  for  Economics  (headed 

by  wlte  ^u^r-as  atoin^^^^ 

ers  were  transferred  to  the  Mmis^t^^^^^  the  Reich  Minister 

tion  (headed  by  semifinished  and  finished  products 

for  Economics  acts  as  claimant  for  ^^d  repair  dam- 

to  supply  the  civilian  popu  a  v^j.ge  of  distributing  and  ration- 

If  rf  '« '‘• 

flow  of  raw  materials  and  The  Reich  Offices  are 
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istrator  {Reichsbeauftragter)^  determines,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Minister,  the  nation-wide  rationing  policy  for  the  commodities 
over  which  it  has  jurisdiction.  The  details  of  the  rationing  programs 
are  carried  out  by  Regional  Economic  Bureaus  {Landeswirt- 
schaftsdmter) ^  and  local  Economic  Bureaus  {Wirtschaftsdmter)^ 
attached  to  the  Ministry. 

Two  Reich  Offices  exist  in  the  textile  economy;  one  controls  the 
clothing  field,  and  the  other  the  fields  of  cotton,  cotton  yarn,  silk,  arti¬ 
ficial  silk,  staple-fiber  yarn,  and  asbestos.  Wool  and  animal  hair,  bast 
fibers,  and  chemical  fibers  are  controlled  by  Reichsvereinigimgen  (na¬ 
tional  associations).  Plans  and  standards  for  rationing  clothing  are 
determined  by  a  Central  Office  for  Calculating  Points  for  Clothing. 
The  Shoe  Association  {Gemeinschaft  Schuhe)^  set  up  in  October  1942, 
controls  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  footwear.  Production  and 
distribution  of  soap  and  soap  products  is  regulated  by  the  Reich  Office 
for  Supplying  Industrial  Fats  {ReichsstelU  fur  Industrielle  Fett'ver- 
sor^ng) .  Similar  functions  in  the  case  of  coal  are  carried  out  by  the 
Reich  Coal  Office  {Reichsstelle  Kohle)  \  and  in  the  case  of  electric 
power,  by  the  Reich  Office  for  the  Electricity  Industry  {Reichsstelle 
fur  Elektrizifdtswirtschaft). 

The  Regional  Economic  Bureaus  are  headed  by  the  Provincial  Presi¬ 
dents  (in  Prussia)  and  the  Reich  Governors  or  Prime  Ministers  in 
other  states.  Their  rationing  and  salvage  functions  are  carried  out 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Minister  for  Economics  and  the  Reich 
Commissioner  for  Salvage  {Reichshommissar  fur  Altmaterialrertt'er- 
hmg).  Local  Economic  Bureaus  are  exclusively  concerned  with  ra¬ 
tioning  and  salvage  and  are  headed  by  the  Mayors  of  cities  or  the 
County  Commissioners  {Landrdte)  of  rural  districts. 

Rationing  Techniques 

Distribution  of  consumer  goods  to  individuals  is  controlled  through 
ration  books  or  acquisition  permits,  issued  by  the  local  Economic  Bu¬ 
reaus.  Consumers  are  not  all  treated  alike  i3ut  are  divided  into  cate¬ 
gories,  according  to  their  physiological  needs,  their  function  in  the 
war  economy,  their  political  affiliations,  nationality,  race,  and  religion. 
Nazi  Party  members  often  receive  special  privileges;  foreigners  and 
Jews  are  subject  to  systematic  discrimination.  Large  consumers,  such 
as  hospitals  and  institutions,  receive  special  purchase  certificates,  issued 
by  the  local  Economic  Bureaus.  For  mass  consumers,  such  as  Party 
formations,  special  certificates  are  issued  by  the  appropriate  Reich 
office. 

The  ration  coupons  (or  cards),  through  a  flow-back  system,  serve 
as  an  instrument  for  regulating  the  distribution  of  goods  from  manu¬ 
facturers  to  retailers.  The  retailer  collects  the  coupons  (or  cards) 
from  his  customers  and  deposits  them  in  a  point  account  with  the 
Economic  Bureau.  Against  this  deposit  the  Economic  Biii-eau  issues 
purchase  certificates  which  enable  the  retailer  to  obtain  supplies  from 
the  wholesaler.  The  wholesaler  in  turn  deposits  the  purchase  certifi¬ 
cates  in  a  point  account  with  the  Economic  Bureau  and  against  this 
deposit  receives  wholesale  purchase  certificates  which  enable  him  to 
obtain  supplies  from  the  manufacturer.  The  Reich  Office  for  each 
industry  regulates  the  flow-back  procedure  affecting  the  commodities 
within  its  jurisdiction. 

While  the  basic  principles  governing  distribution  of  consumer  goods 
are  commop  to  almost  all  types  of  goods,  the  rationing  techniques 
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differ  from  one  class 

at  :lX;of  point  -tioning^  Pmnt  vain. 

for  a  specified  period  and  J[?“Py Leh  articles  up  to  the 

within  the  period  to  buy  a  ''“'‘'o  ^  ^  divided  into  categories 

value  of  his  ration  points  potion,  nationality,  and  so  on; 

according  to  age  and  “  people  received  more  and  others 

but  as  in  the  case  of  o*"  ^  ^  t^eir  class ;  and  some  foreigners 

less  than  the  normal  '"rHhYn  these  limitations,  the  system 

and  Jews  r^eived  """o  at  all  Within  consumer  needs  and 

fftt^'and  M  same 

S''SiSrconsumerTmLds  according  to  shifting  conditions  of 

supply.  ,  1  IQZLS  due  to  acute  shortage  of  civilian  textd^ 

But  on  August  1,  194,5,  for  all  except  a  few 

and  clothing,  the  point  stem  P  ^  pregnant  women.  For 

categories  of  “nsuraei^,  such  as  acquisiSm  permits,  issued  by 

most  consumers  a  system  ot  ii  ^„u„*;t„ted  Under  the  new  system 

The  Local  Economic  Bureaus  was  sute^^  d 

only  a  consumer  ^1“  ca"  ®how  ev.de  ^  for 

receive  an  acquisition  p  ’  ucmg  such  as  suits  and  overcoats,  the 
each  item.  In  the  case  of  some  item  ?  purchase  the 

consumer  who  obtains  "‘•?"?'*'t°"u^endering  the  used^ article  that 
new  article  he  needs  without  fi  ,  ^ceas  onlv  air-raid  victims 

is  to  be  replaced.  In  some  J'ca  pcd  “FL”  and  in  some  of  these 

receive  permits ;  such  Pc™**.®.p^p“'cm,^s  are  honored.  Moreover,  the 
areas  no  other  textile  or  c'o*^  |  P  persons  who  obtain  acquisition 
shortage  of  goods  is  so  “cute  th  P  ^pppiy  of  what  they  need, 

permits  are  sometimes  ®"he  "ery  outLt  of  German  rat.on- 

Shoes  and  shoe  "  to  allow  every  consumer  to 

ing  in  1939,  sh«s  ^^p'^^how  unusual  need  are  given  the 

buy  them.  Only  persons  ^ho  c“n  s^^  acquisition  permits 

riffht  to  purchase  shoes.  here  1  1943,  it  has  been  used 

was  not  established  clot  i^g  nn  required  for  jooden, 

or  for  baby  shoes  made  with- 

n.!^mreven  she  -pairs  became  strictly 

only  person  bolding  the  Fourth  Rc'ch f  p,,„na  of  Watering 

t^^'lSmer'^HlTa  Pa-|u>- SEfaMn^  m:tSals 

?r^‘oti^:iist  of  registered  customers. 


Soap  and  soap  products. — Soap  and  soap  products  have  been  ra¬ 
tioned  ever  since  1939.  The  device  used  to  regulate  their  distribution 
and  consumption  is  the  soap  ration  card,  with  coupons  that  entitle 
the  holder  to  buy,  within  a  specified  period,  a  limited  quantity  of  soap. 
Supplemental  cards  are  issued  for  certain  classes  of  consumers;  for 
example,  males  17  years  old  and  over  receive  a  supplementary  card 
with  coupons  for  shaving  soap  or  cream,  and  some  persons  with 
special  or  hygienic  needs  also  receive  supplementary  cards.  Persons 
who  patronize  laundries  have  to  surrender  soap  coupons  to  the 
laimdry. 

In  view  of  the  increasingly  acute  shortage  of  fats,  it  will  probably 
be  difficult  to  maintain  even  the  present  low  soap  rations. 

Drugs. — Various  types  of  drugs  are  in  such  short  supply  that  their 
use  is  strictly  regulated.  The  number  of  drugs  that  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  on  a  doctor’s  prescription  only  has  been  considerably  increased, 
and  for  many  types  of  drugs  one  purchase  only  can  be  made 
on  one  prescription.  Other  restrictive  devices  include  the  regulated 
substitution,  by  the  pharmacist,  of  more  readily  available  drugs  in 
the  place  of  preparations  which  are  in  short  supply,  the  restriction 
of  the  uses  for  which  certain  drugs  may  be  prescrilfcd,  and  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  prescribing  certain  drugs,  the  supply  of  which  is  especially 
short. 

The  most  elaborate  rationing  system  has  developed  in  the  case  of 
insidin.  The  total  demand  was  ascertained  by  means  of  having  the 
patients  submit  applications  certified  by  physicians,  and  available 
supplies  were  then  allocated  regionally.  Patients  for  whom  insulin 
was  deemed  essential  received  special  ration  cards;  but  doctors  were 
instructed  to  abstain  from  prescribing  insulin  in  light  cases  of  dia¬ 
betes,  to  reduce  the  quantity  prescribed  in  more  serious  cases,  and  to 
cease  prescribing  it  altogether  as  a  remedy  for  other  diseases. 

Coal.- — Coal  is  rationed  through  coal  yards,  with  coupons  issued  on 
the  basis  of  a  percentage  of  previous  requirements,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  number  of  rooms  to  be  heated,  the  kind  of  heating 
facilities,  and  the  number  and  state  of  health  of  the  occupants.  Cus¬ 
tomers  have  to  accept  coal  substitutes,  if  the  Reich  Coal  Office  {Reichs- 
stella  KohleS  so  decrees.  Consumers  without  permanent  residence 
may  apply  for  a  special  coal  card;  coupons  from  this  card  are  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  landlord  of  the  temporary  residence  and  exchanged 
^  him  for  order  blanks  certified  by  the  Local  l^nomic  Bureau. 
Consumers  are  required  to  accept  coal  whenever  supplies  are  avail¬ 
able  and  to  store  it  in  whatever  space  is  available,  if  necessary  even 
in  living  rooms.  Maximum  temperatures  are  established  for  homes 
and  buildings.  The  use  of  auxiliary  gas  or  electric  heaters  and  the 
u^  of  gas  or  electricity  in  excess  of  previous  consumption  is  pro¬ 
hibited  ;  and  strict  control  is  maintained  through  the  use  of  meters. 
Large  coal  consumers  are  required  to  report  monthly  on  consumption, 
receipts,  and  stocks  and  are  supplied  by  special  allotments  from  the 
Reich  Coal  Office. 

The  Reich  Coal  Office  allocates  supplies  to  the  Regional  Economic 
Bureaus,  which  divide  them  among  the  local  Economic  Bureaus. 
The  latter  in  turn  allot  the  supplies  among  the  local  dealers  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  number,  kind,  requirements,  and  past  consumption  of 
their  respective  customers. 

Pelroleurn  products  and  substitutes. — Distribution  and  consumption 
of  Diesel  oil,  motor  oil,  lubricants,  kerosene,  and  substitute  fuels  are 
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controlled  through  ration  cards  for  each  type  of  “ 

SSiSSHiSFSrSSS 

^?h  RpicrFa^^S  Wers  {ReiofLuv^rnf uhrer) .  divides 

uses  to  the  Reich  h  armers  ^aae^  Associations  (Landesbauem- 

the  miota  among  the  subdivide  the  regional  quotas  among 

•’ Farmers  Associations  {KreiabcMernschaften).,  which  di- 
^ctW  to”  ^aTFarmer^  Associations  (Orte^la^h^f- 

'-^hTrfarfsetranrp^ott^^  certificates  issued  in 

^  i!far^<^eUUrUnf^r 

b  FiS'Snftds  for  Diesel  fuel  (TanMa^^eUlca.te.  fur 

'sr ‘<:?ssstSE^s; 

J.  S£3S"S  i*S“(V».~w  wild  I- 

light  motor  fuel  or  r  rp^nyaas-Kontrollmarhen) . 

,  The  filing  station  cards  supply  certifi- 

iit^pd  at  filling  stations  or  warenouses,  uu^ 

catesmay  beusedo^y  at^e^orag^cen  .  ^ 

The  uses  to  which  tKop?opriate  Reich  Office,  they 

‘tiS.Sft  .«  u jnd.  .y  ^  S';'ai£"X.S%''’Cy. 

s“=“;£:s~'  -  »•  — 

**Sr^”for  household  rations  o^^cro^"e  tte^Sc  Bureaus 
“;&r"n?h“ttrontth?^^^  that  may  be  purchased 

against  them.  UcfUnto  fuels  generators  that  can  use  thein, 

^The  development  of  substitute  f  ’  »j  .  g  been  administered 
and  a  distributive  system  or  s  P  ^Yir  Gener^oren) 

from  the  Central  Office  ®  ^h^Office  has  established  a  cham  of 

in  the  Four  Year  Plan  Office,  ites  umi^  u  ^-gtribution.  Solid 

“filling”  stations  throughout  types :  those  with  a 

sSfute  fuels  for  motors  are  di^  S  those  vdth  a  low 

high  tar  content,  such  as  timber,  pea  ,  g  Consumption  has  b^n 
taf  content,  such  as  anthracite  and  generator 

limited  largely  ^lid  substitute  fuels  have 
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tain  radius  (60  kilometers)  of  the  place  where  the  vehicle  is  usually 
garaged.  Special  permits  are  required  for  long-distance  trips. 

Electric  power. — In  February  1943,  reductions  of  power  consump¬ 
tion  in  private  homes,  apartment  houses,  hotels,  shops,  and  office  and 
public  buildings  were  ordered  by  the  Reich  Office  for  the  Electricity 
Industry.  The  reductions  ranged  from  10  to  30  percent  of  the  1942 
consumption.  A  standard  was  set  of  6  watts  of  lighting  per  square 
meter  of  floor  space,  and  consumption  was  carefully  metered  and 
checked.  The  Economic  Bureaus,  which  administer  and  enforce  the 
regulations,  have  power  to  impose  flnes  for  violations. 

Second-hand  goods. — Official  and  semiofficial  shops  have  been 
opened  in  many  towns  to  handle  trade  in  second-hand  goods  of  all 
descriptions.  The  outstanding  characteristic  of  this  trade  is  that  it 
is  usually  conducted  on  the  basis  of  barter.  Many  pawnbrokers,  de¬ 
partment  stores,  and  other  establishments,  in  addition  to  the  official 
and  semiofficial  shops,  have  been  authorized  to  conduct  barter  in 
second-hand  goods;  and  special  regulations  have  been  issued  to  govern 
the  growing  activity  of  such  establishments. 

Enforcement 

To  implement  the  enforcement  of  the  distribution  and  rationing 
program,  a  complete  system  of  statistical  and  other  records  has  been 
established,  covering  purchases,  sales,  and  inventories,  at  each  step 
in  the  production  and  movement  of  consumer  goods.  Standardized 
systei^  of  accounting,  often  requiring  the  use  of  standardized  forms, 
have  be^  widely  imposed.  The  Reich  Office  for  each  industry  pre¬ 
scribes  the  procedures  and  forms  for  maintaining  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  activities  of  the  industry.  As  indicated  above,  mass  con¬ 
sumers  depend  directly  on  the  Reich  Offices  for  authorization  to  obtain 
^pplies,  and  institutional  consumers  depend  directly  on  its  Economic 
Bureaus. 

The  Reich  Offices  and  Economic  Bureaus  employ  inspectors  to  check 
on  manufacturers,  dealers,  and  consumers  and  to  see  that  regulations 
are  The  SS  and  other  Nazi  Party  groups,  such  as  the  Block- 

wardens  {Blockwdrter)^  play  an  even  more  important  and  extensive 
prt  in  enforcing  the  regulations.  These  Party  police  and  neighbor¬ 
hood  agents  can  go  directly  into  business  establishments,  institutions, 
and  private  hc^es  at  any  time  of  day  or  night  to  look  for  evidence  oi 
violations.  This  terror  machinery,  coupled  with  a  system  of  severe 
penalties,  including  loss  of  business  and  sometimes  even  the  death 
penalty,  accounts  in  large  measure  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  and  rationing  controls  in  Germany. 

CONDITIONS  AND  PROBLEMS  AFTER  GERMAN  DEFEAT 

After  the  defeat  of  Gerinany,  it  will  probably  take  a  considerable 
period  of  time  to  convert  its  war  economy  to  peacetime  operations. 
Meanwhile,  scarcities  of  consumer  goods  will  continue  and  in  some 
cases  may  Income  more  acute.  The  intensification  of  the  Nazi  war 
ettort  in  Its  1^  desperate  months  will  probably  have  cut  civilian  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  to  the  bone :  personal  reserves  of  textile  and 
household  goods,  often  of  ersatz  or  inferior  quality,  will  be  wearing 
out  or  used  up  ;  military  action  may  have  damaged  or  destroyed  some 
of  the  producing  and  distributing  facilities;  transportation  may  be 
partially  disrupted ;  imports  of  supplies  from  areas  previously  under 
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German  domination  or.oocupation  rrill  be 

controls  over  distribution  j  ?l^eir^authority  challenged  or 

have  fled  their  posts;  others  y.  -r,  ^  return  of  millions  of 
ineffective.  AdSing  to  the  “"‘SL';'  teel™ 

German  troops,  the  release  of  million  of  *  |  German  civilians. 

wSr.?' 1SS...1 » — 

needed  by  the  United  situation  (particularly  if  war 

should  be  some  surpluses,  t  RP  nermit  any  eany  large-scale  shy- 
in  the  Pacific  continues)  will  l^^f^^^ySTreas  will  probaWy  make  de¬ 
ments  to  Germany.  Ind^d,  ^  aid  their  rehabilitation, 

mands  for  German  facilities  goods,  like  that 

In  these  circumstances  the  po,,trols  But  the  present  controls 

of  foodstuffs,  will  require  strict  cont  .  g^^^^jards. 

impartial  distribution.  supervise  the  reorgankatiqn  of 

Alli^  Authorities  will  have  to  enoueh  administra- 

personnel  and  policies,  but  M^d'rationing^  handle  the 

tors  trained  in  ^  Ilesponsibility  for  the  detailed  a^mis- 

largely  upon  German 

personnel.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

G^nera\  xrof^nns’  war  aims  and  considerations 

goods  in  Germajiy.  via  ounPi-vise  the  reorganization  of  per- 

^  2.  Allied  Authorities  should  supe  ^^t^  publicly  and  co^tantly 

connel  and  policies,  but  it  s  ^  ; curators  are  responsible  both  to  the 

the  program  should^^^^  in  essential  civilian  commodities  on  an 

ducers ;  onn  as  practicable,  some  quantities  of  such  commo 

^  nrovide,  as  soon  as  p  libprated  areas ;  i  1.  • 

ties  for  the  o«nnPying  Nations  supplies  and  ship- 

d.  avoid  unnecessary  burdens  on 

ping.  .  taken  toward  achieving  a  enazi 

( including,  among  others,  those  torn 
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propaganda  and  those  hiring,  firing,  or  training  personnel)  and  the 
replacement  of  such  persons  by  reliable  prodemocratic  anti-Nazis ; 

h.  elimination  of  discriminatory  practices  based  on  racial,  religious, 
or  ideological  grounds ; 

c.  elimination  of  Nazi  propaganda  (including  Nazi  names  and 
symbols),  to  be  replaced  by  straightforward  publicity  concerning  prac¬ 
tical  democratic  methods  and  objectives  of  tne  program  for  distribut¬ 
ing  and  rationing  consumer  goods ; 

d.  elimination  of  unconscionable  Nazi  punishments  and  terror  in 
favor  of  reasonable  legal  and  economic  sanctions ; 

e.  expedition  of  movement  of  essential  consumer  goods  from  centers 
of  production  to  areas  of  consumption,  particularly  to  farming  areas ; 
and 

/.  stabilization  of  prices  and  prevention  of  black  markets. 

Administration 

Records. — 5.  All  files  and  records  of  the  German  central,  regional, 
county,  and  local  agencies  having  any  part  in  the  administration  of 
consumer-goods  distribution  and  rationing  (see  preceding  text  for  most 
important  agencies)  should  be  promptly  put  under  Allied  guard.  Such 
records  will  be  needed  by  the  reorganized  German  institutions  and 
the  supervising  Allied  Authorities  that  will  be  concerned  with  the  pro¬ 
gramming  and  administration  of  consumer-goods  distribution  and 
rationing. 

Ministry  for  Economics.— 6.  In  the  absence  of  a  central  German  gov¬ 
ernment  reco^ized  by  the  United  Nations,  it  would  be  anomalous  to 
retain  the  Reich  Ministry  for  Economics,  but  some  central  economic 
controls  will  be  necessary.  The  name  of  the  Ministry  should  be  changed 
to  Zentralaant  fur  Wirtschaft  (Central  Office  for  Economics)  or  some 
other  suitable  name  that  has  no  connotations  of  Nazi-ism,  nationalism, 
or  soverei^ty.  The  organization  should  act  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Allied  Authorities;  and  its  files  and  records  should  be  kept  under 
Allied  surveillance. 

7.  As  the  top  personnel  of  the  Ministry  are  Nazis  and  pan-Germans, 
r^ponsible  for  the  Nazi  policies  and  practices  of  the  consumer-goods 
distribution  and  rationing  program  and  cannot  be  relied  on  to  promote 
a  democratic  program,  it  is  recommended  that,  in  accordance  with 
Uni^  Nations’  war  aims  and  considerations  of  order  and  security,  the 
Minister  and  all  other  policy-making  executives  in  the  Ministry  be 
arrested  and  removed.  The  technical  and  clerical  personnel  should  be 
checked  for  reliability ;  those  who  have  been  officials  of  the  Nazi  Party 
or  of  any  of  its  formations  or  who  for  other  reasons  are  deemed  un¬ 
reliable  should  likewise  be  arrested  and  removed,  as  well  as  any  per¬ 
sons  in  the  Ministry,  regardless  of  classification,  that  are  responsible  for 
personnel  decisions,  propaganda,  or  any  other  strictly  Nazi  operation. 
The  remaining  persons  should  be  watched,  and  the  weeding  out  of 
unreliable  persons  should  be  a  continuing  process. 

8.  The  Central  Office  for  Economics ’should  be  headed  by  a  known 
prodemocratic  anti-Nazi  German,  to  be  called  Provisorische  Direhtor 
(Provisional  Director)  or  some  other  suitable  title.  With  his  assist¬ 
ance,  the  Allied  Authorities  should  supervise  the  selection  of  addi¬ 
tional  prc^emwratic  anti-Nazis  to  assume  positions  of  administrative 
responsibility  in  the  central  organization.  It  should  be  made  clear 
that  their  tenure  will  depend  on  their  planning  and  administering  an 
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equitable  and.  efficient 

should  at  all  times  bY.^'i'^clntralTfficffor  should  include 

9.  The  prior  to  the  transfer  of  some  of  its 

those  exera^d  by  the  "  t  y 

lurisdiction  to  tne  Ministry;  inonmnatible  with  the  basic  Allied 

cepting  those  functions  .  ^i^cies  such  as  the  leadership 

objectives;  and  of  .  .Yiqt  uniust  discriminations,  and 

principle,  racial,  religious,  and  ,  Ladicated.  Special  atten- 

terrorism,  should  be  promptly  and  have  been  lost 

tion  will  have  to  be  given  to  or  sys- 

as  a  result  of  military  action  ’  P  ,  .1  Nazis  *  and  persons  who 

pr”£food"' 

Iht^S'XhnS?^ 

ization  of  the  regional  and  ^  aTd  the  Piictical  impor- 

functions,  objectives,  and  W  program.  It  should  be 

SSrf  E"2Si”  S.«»  I.  >»•  ■"•“>1”” 

•'.t  Sr  Sfi-n  TJ.  Eg  0.,y 

various  industn^,  the  industries/ Executives  and 

of  industrial  leaders  and  are  y  ,  ,  Nazi  Party  or  any  of  its 

Iff  members  who  have  h*® 

formations,  or  who  ®  Tbpv  should  be  replaced  by  reliable  anti- 
be  arrested  and  removed  They  BWd^ejep  ^ 

Nazis;  the  latter,  together  with  such^  for  Eco- 

may  be  retained,  J  v  ^pvants  Under  the  direction  of  the 

nomics  as  public  officials  and  •  ••  ^  of  the  Allied  Authorities, 

Central  Office  and  ^  fu^tions  as  heretofore,  excepting  those 

they  should  perform  the  same  ,  .  ,.^os.  The  files  and  records  of 
incompatible  with  basic  directly  at  the  disposal  of  the  new 

the  sho^^^^  , .  _ _ 

central 


ichssteUen  should  be  P^^/'i’T{Zd  su^eillaAce. 
organization  and  kept  under  A  shouid  be  promptly 

^  .1  _ "frrT*  ’Na?PartrfomSi  ^rSri&on 


12.  All  outstanding  ^rtnits  tor^rnasscu  Provision 

canceled ;  these  are  most  y  tvoes  of  mass  consumers ;  pe^ns 

should  be  promptly  made  for  new  typ«  oi  m  workers  being 

Ling  rele^ed  from  concentra-Uon  camps, 

released,  persons  on  r.o'‘f hands  of  the  Nazi  Party  and 
13.  All  stocks  of  civilian  goods  German  armed 

its  various  formations,  well  as  i  disposal  of  the  new 

forces,  should  be  promptly  seiz^  and  ‘“rLal  of  supervising 

"se —'5 .1.-  --i- 

made  available  for  use  in  ^berated  areas^.^  Regional  and 

The  Regional  and  Local  "^^'^fnigtry  '{Lande^rtscJmftsdrnier 
Local  Economic  Bureaus  of  servants  \hnt  their  exec- 

and  mrtscTuiftsdmt^)  ^  j^beL  arl  Nazis.  Those  who  are 

utives  and  many  of  their  ^^^J^^^^fformations,  or  who  for  other 
officials  of  the  Nazi  Ta^rty  ^  7  ^  arrested  and  removed.  The 

reasons  are  deemed  unre  1  ’  J:  fbe  supervision  of  the  Allied  Au- 

Central  Office  for  Economics,  unde  P 
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thorities,  should  replace  such  persons  with  reliable  anti-Nazis.  Techr 
nical  and  clerical  personnel  who  are  retained  should  be  watched,  and 
the  weeding  out  of  unreliable  elements  should  be  a  continuing  process. 

15.  All  outstanding  acquisition  permits  and  other  special  permits 
to  buy  acutely  scarce  commodities  should  be  promptly  canceled.  Most 
of  these  are  in  the  hands  of  persons  favored  by  the  Nazis ;  large  num¬ 
bers  may  be  issued  deliberately  to  complicate  and  embarrass  Allied 
Military  Government.  Where  commodities  are  so  scarce  that  their 
purchase  can  be  authorized  only  by  special  permit,  new  standards  and 
priorities  should  quickly  be  established  to  favor  persons  who  have  been 
systematically  neglected  or  discriminated  against  by  the  Nazis,  per¬ 
sons  who  have  lost  everything  through  military  action,  and  persons 
who  should  be  given  incentives  to  produce  foo^tuffs. 

1 6.  As  soon  as  feasible,  aU  Nazi  symbols  on  ration  cards  and  other 
foiTOs  used  in  the  control  of  distribution  and  rationing  should  be 
obliterated  and  new  cards  and  forms  issued. 

1 7.  The  SS,  the  Block wordens,  and  other  Nazi  formations  that  have 
played  a  terrorist  part  in  the  enforcement  of  the  distribution  and  other 
programs  should,  of  course,  be  abolished.  The  inspectors  now  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Reich  Offices  and  Economic  Bureaus  should  be  arrested 
and  removed.  If  the  reorganized  German  institutions  find  it  necessary 
to  engage  special  field  inspectors,  they  should  recruit,  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval  of  supervising  Allied  Authorities,  anti-Nazi  personnel  for  this 
purp  ose.  Extreme  care  should  be  taken  to  insure  that  these  persons 
conduct  themselves  in  all  respects  as  public  servants.  The  confidence 
and  cooperation  of  producers,  dealers,  and  consumers  will  depend  to 
a  considerable  extent  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  new  officials 
with  whom  they  come  into  direct  and  frequent  contact. 
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